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HE political history of Athens and its literature, philosophy and art have 

not unnaturally received far more attention than its economic life. The 

achievements of the Athenian people in the former spheres were out- 
standing, and we possess an abundance of material for their study. In the 
economic field on the other hand the record of Athens is less striking, and the 
evidence is very scrappy and incomplete. Nevertheless, the subject perhaps 
deserves more intensive study than it has received. Inadequate though the 
evidence is for Athens it is far richer than for any other ancient city, and if the 
economic history of the ancient world is a feasible subject of study, it should start 
with the economic history of Athens. And for a full understanding of the 
achievements of the Athenian people in other spheres some knowledge of the 
material background is desirable if not essential. It adds something to our 
appreciation of Attic drama to know how the audience for which it was written 
lived, even more to our appreciation of the Attic orators to know what kind of 
men attended the assembly and sat on the juries. To understand the political 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle it is essential to know something of the society 
in which they lived. Above all it is impossible fully to understand and appreciate 
the great political achievement of Athens, the democracy, unless we know what 
kind of men were the citizens who debated and voted in the assembly and the 
council, administered the state as magistrates and decided legal and political 
issues as jurors in the popular courts. Ancient critics, Plato, Isocrates, and 
Aristotle, denounced the democracy as a tyranny of the poor over the rich. 
Modern critics have declared that the democracy was a fraud, and the citizens 
were a leisured minority living on the labour of slaves. It is of some moment to 
discover which, if either, of these views is true. 

In what follows I have attempted a factual analysis of Athenian society in the 
fourth century B.c. I have tried to determine how many free persons, citizens or 
foreigners, lived in Attica; how many were rich, well-to-do or poor; what 
proportion lived on unearned incomes, or worked on the land, or were craftsmen 


1 In this paper I assume a number of points which I have argued at greater length in previous 
articles, ‘The economic basis of Athenian democracy’, Past and Present, 1 (1952), 13-31 (cited as 
EBAD) ; The Athens of Demosthenes (Cambridge, 1952) (cited as AD), and ‘The Athenian democracy 
and its critics’, Cambridge Historical Journal (1953), 1-26 (cited as ADC). 
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or labourers; how many slaves of various kinds—domestic servants, farm 
labourers, miners or craftsmen—Athenians and foreigners of various classes 
owned. I have perforce confined myself to the fourth century, and for the most 
part to the middle and later decades of that century, because it is only for that 
period that we possess even the rudimentary statistical information necessary 
for such an analysis, and also, thanks mainly to the private speeches of the 
orators, a relative abundance of intimate detail on some aspects of the Athenian 
economy. 


The first question we have to ask is how many Athenian citizens there were: by 
this I mean how many adult males (from twenty upwards), and in all that 
follows I shall mean (unless I specify otherwise) adult males, because we do not 
known how many women and children there were. Demetrius of Phalerum 
(317-307 B.c.) took a census, in which 21,000 were counted.’ An orator con- 
temporary with Demosthenes says rather casually 20,000. And when at the 
bidding of Antipater in 322 the constitution was altered, so that only owners of 
property assessed at 20 minae or more remained citizens, 9,000 were registered 
as citizens, and according to the text of Plutarch, 12,000 were disfranchised, 
according to that of Diodorus, 22,000. The first figure, which yields a grand 
total of 21,000, seems to me more likely.? 

Besides citizens there were resident aliens or metics: we have only one figure— 
Demetrius of Phalerum’s census gave 10,000. There were, of course, also slaves 
owned by citizens and metics. For these we have two very extraordinary 
figures. According to Athenaeus (our sole source) 400,000 were counted at the 
census of Demetrius of Phalerum,° that is an average of thirteen per head for 
every citizen or metic, rich or poor. The Lexicon of Suidas® cites half a sentence 
from Hypereides, ‘more than 150,000 from the silver mines and over the rest of 
the country’, which probably comes from the speech which Hypereides delivered 
in defence of his proposal to free the slaves after Chaeronea. This yields an 
average of five slaves per free man. I would not discuss these fantastic figures, 
if some scholars did not still take them seriously. The best test is the amount of 
wheat the population of Athens consumed, because we know more or less how 
much was consumed, and how much the normal person ate, and even slaves 
had to eat. 

An Athenian inscription, recording the first-fruits offered to Demeter in 
329 B.c., shows, on the likely hypothesis that the first-fruits were 1/600 of barley 
and 1/1200 of wheat, that in that year the crop of Attica was 28,500 medimni 
of wheat and 340,350 medimni of barley.” It may have been a bad year; we 
have no means of telling. I have no doubt that Athenian farmers all under- 
estimated their crops; so that the real crop was considerably larger. On the 
other hand we must deduct a proportion of the crop—about a sixth—for seed 
corn. ‘he wheat was all used for human consumption, barley was not much 


1 Athenaeus, vi, 272c. * Dem[osthenes], xxv, 51. 

% Plut[arch], Phocion, 28.7; Diod[orus], xvmt, 18.5; cf. AD note 66. I do not understand 
A. W. Gomme’s argument (The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.c. (Oxford, 
1933), p. 18) that ‘it is the latter (Diodorus’) figure only which is consistent with the statistics of 
the Lamian War discussed above’. Diodorus’ figures for the Lamian War refer to hoplites only. 

* Athenaeus, vi, 2720. 5 Ibid. 

® 453B, S.v. drrondicers. 

* I[nscriptiones] G[raecae], 1°, 1672, discussed by Gomme, of. cit. pp. 28 ff. and A. Jardé, Les 
céréales dans Dantiquité grecque (Paris, 1925) pp. 36 ff. 
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eaten, and was reckoned at half the nutritive value;! much if not most of the 
barley must have been fed to animals.? However, these figures do not matter 
much, as they were chicken-feed in comparison with imports. 

On these Demosthenes gives some apparently reliable figures in the Leptines, 
though he presents them in a rather curious way.® He first says that the wheat 
imported from the Pontus was about half the total imports; I do not know how 
he could have known this, and I do not think he did. He then says that the 
annual imports from the Pontus were about 400,000 medimni, and that this 
could be verified from the records by the sitophylakes, the magistrates charged 
with regulating the price of corn on the Athenian market. The sitophylakes are 
likely to have kept a record of the total imports of wheat, but it would seem to 
be unnecessary and difficult for them to have kept a record of the country of 
origin of each cargo. I infer that Demosthenes looked up the figure of the 
imports, and found it to be 800,000 medimni, and on the quite unverified 
assertion that half came from the Pontus, told the jury that 400,000 came from 
the Pontus—which was what he wanted to prove. A total annual import of 
800,000 medimni seems to be a genuine figure, in which case the total available 
for consumption was, say, 830,000 medimni of wheat (allowing for a considerable 
underestimate of the home crop in the Eleusis inscription), and such home- 
grown barley as was not fed to animals. 

Now a man was generally reckoned to eat 74 and a woman or child about 5 
medimni p.a.* 31,000 adult male citizens and metics would at this rate have 
eaten 232,000 medimni p.a. We do not, as I have said, know the average size 
of an Athenian family, but certain vital statistics which I shall come to later 
suggest that the population had a high birth-rate and a high death-rate, and 
that children would be, by modern British standards, a large element in the 
population. If therefore we assume that to every man there were three women 
and children (as in modern England) we shall be underestimating. 93,000 
women and children (at three each to 31,000 adult males) each eating 5 medimni 
of wheat a year would consume 465,000 medimni p.a. The free population 
ought thus to have consumed a minimum of about 700,000 medimni p.a. out 
of a total of 830,000. 

There was therefore a maximum of 130,000 medimni of wheat, plus an 
unknown quantity of barley, to feed slaves. We do not know how many of the 
slaves were women—most domestic servants were—and how many men— 
miners, agricultural labourers, craftsmen. Assuming the proportion was 50:50, 
and the average consumption of wheat by a slave therefore about 6 medimni, 
the slave population, male and female, was at a maximum about 20,000, as 
against approximately 62,000 free adults, male and female, or 124,000 free 
persons, including children. 

All these figures have a very large margin of error, but are, I believe, of the 
right order of magnitude. They are at any rate of the same order of magnitude 
as two reputable figures that we possess for the slave population of Athens. 
Thucydides says that in the Decelean war 20,000 slaves, mainly industrial, 
escaped ;® but in 413 Athens was a much richer place than in the fourth century, 
and the free population much larger. Xenophon in his Vectigalia states that, if 


1 Jardé, op. cit. pp. 123-4, 130-1. 

te the see of any census of animals certainty is impossible, but on Jardé s very conserva- 
tive estimates (op. cit. pp. 124-7) more than the whole crop would be required for animal feed. 

3s Demin Kx, 3I—2. 4 Jardé, op. cit. pp. 128 ff. 

5 Thuc[ydides], vm, 27.5; cf. EBAD, note 98. 
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fully exploited, the Laurium mines could have provided employment for more 
than 10,000 slaves, and in confirmation of this statement declares that those, 
if any, who remembered what the slave tax used to bring in before the Decelean 
war (sixty years ago), would bear him out. He clearly implies that in his own 
day the number of miners was very much smaller. 

To return to the citizens: we are informed, as I have said before, that in 
322 there were 12,000 citizens who owned less than 20 minae or 2,000 drachmae. 
There is reason to believe that these citizens were the Solonian class of thetes, who 
were not liable to military service as hoplites, but had to serve when occasion 
demanded as rowers in the fleet.2 There is only one check on this figure of 12,000, 
that in 351 B.c. the assembly, presumably guided by the generals, resolved to 
commission forty triremes, to man which 8,000 men would be required, and 
for this purpose resolved to call up the age classes from twenty to forty-five.’ 
Allowing for the probable age distribution of the population, to which I shall 
allude later, this would leave a fair margin. 

Twenty minae is difficult to express in modern terms. According to the one 
contemporary figure we possess for the price of land, it would correspond to 
5-6 acres of land, perhaps a holding of 5 acres with house and stock.* The 
12,000 thetes owned less than this, but there is one fact which suggests that 
a large number of citizens owned land in minimal quantities. After the 
restoration of the democracy in 403 it was proposed that only Athenians holding 
land should be citizens, and fragments of a speech against this proposal survive. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who had read the whole speech, says that the orator 
asserted that 5000 persons would have been disfranchised under the proposal:® 
and he had every reason to overestimate the number. Conditions had no 
doubt changed since 403, but I know of no evidence which would disprove 
that about half the 12,000 thetes were landowners on a very small scale. This 
would be the natural result of the Athenian law of inheritance, whereby sons 
inherited equally, so that peasant holdings were more and more subdivided. 
Brothers often held their deceased father’s holding in common. Many Athenian 
thetes may have earned money seasonally at Athens, and spent part of the year 
on the family farm.® 

But some 5,000 Athenians owned no vestige of land. Some of them may have 
been quite comfortably off. Twenty minae was, according to Demosthenes, the 
equivalent of about six or seven skilled industrial slaves.” At the upper limit of 
the thetic class a man might own a house, incorporating a workshop, and say 
five skilled slaves. Below him were craftsmen who owned four, three, two or one 
slave, or who worked alone, assisted by their children. At the bottom of the 
scale were, as today, casual labourers (41cw70l), who in the latter part of 


the fourth century, as the Eleusis accounts show, could earn 14 drachmae a day 
when in work.8 


1 Xen[ophon], Vect[igalia}, rv, 25. 

“ AD, note 49. * Demy. m0, 4. 

“ Lysias, xrx, 29, 42; cf. AD, note 35. 5 Lysias, xxxrv, hypothesis. 

s Rather similar conditions prevail in some countries today. If I may quote from personal 
experience, my domestic servant Abdu in Cairo owned (jointly with a brother, I believe) a 
very small holding including some shares in some date palms in Abu Simbel, where he kept 
his wife and children, Abdu earned most of his income in wages in Cairo, but spent a third 
of the year at home. 

7 Dem. xxvu, g, reckons his knife-makers as worth 5 or 6 or at a minimum 3 minae. 

® Isaeus, v, 39 and Isocrates, xiv, 48, speak of 


pta8wroi or those who go emt Ohrevav as 
being the lowest of the low. For wages see IG, 1? : 


» 1672, lines 28-30, 32-4, 45-6, 60-2. 
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Did many thetes live on state pay? There was the council of 500, on which a 
citizen could serve two years in his lifetime, receiving 5 obols (about half a 
labourer’s rate) per day: on the evidence only persons of independent means 
could afford to serve on the council. There were about 350 magistrates, paid 
on slightly varying but similar scales; here again it is probable, though unproved, 
that only the well-to-do could afford to serve. Finally, there was a register of 
6,000 persons, from whom the jurors were selected on court days. Those who 
actually served on a jury received 3 obols for the day’s work.!_ Now this was what 
the Athenian people, humane but not overgenerous employers, allocated as 
their daily ration allowances to low-grade public slaves—labourers at the 
Eleusinium; these slaves received free lodging and clothes in addition.2 In 
other words an Athenian juror could buy himself enough food to eat on the 
day that he sat in court, and no more. The out-of-work may have earned an 
odd day’s keep in this way; but once again the tone of the speeches delivered 
to Athenian juries suggests that most of the jurors were men of some substance.? 
All Athenian citizens could, of course, earn 1 drachma by attending the assembly 
on thirty days in the year, and on ten more 14 drachmae (a labourer’s daily 
wage).* They could also draw 2 obols as theoricon on probably about six public 
holidays in the year.® 

My conclusion, which is not very surprising, but does not accord with some 
popular misconceptions, is that out of a total population of 21,000 citizens, 
about 12,000 say, 60 per cent, earned their living by working on very small 
holdings of 5 acres downwards, or as skilled craftsmen or shopkeepers, with 
from five slave assistants downwards, or as casual labourers. 

We may now turn to the 9,000 persons (say 40 per cent of the population) 
who owned over 20 minae, and were liable, if between the ages of twenty and 
sixty, to serve as hoplites (the 1000 richest as cavalry). This figure of 9,000, 
I would remind you, is attested for the year 322. Curiously enough ‘the Five 
Thousand’ in 411 B.c., when interpreted as meaning those who provided their 
own suits of armour, turned out to be 9,000 in number.® It may be a coincidence 
that there were 9,000 hoplites in 411 and again in 322, but it looks as if the 
general distribution of wealth was fairly stable throughout the fourth century. 
The few figures we possess for armies put into the field by Athens at intervals 
throughout the fourth century do not disagree, that is they are comfortably 
under 9,000,’ and in the Lamian war in 323, the figures recorded by Diodorus, 
which yield 7,850 for the twenty to forty age groups,® are according to my 
calculations compatible with a grand total of 9,000 citizens of hoplite census of 
all ages, on the assumption—which we know from Xenophon to be true—that 
metics of the appropriate property qualification and age groups had to serve.° 

This depends on the age distribution of the population, for which we have 
slight but sure evidence from the inscriptions. Three inscriptions show that 
round about 330 B.c. an ephebe class, i.e. the young men of hoplite census aged 


1 For details on state pay see EBAD,' notes 4-14; for the social standing of BovAevrat 


ADG, note 39. ; 
2 1G, u?, 1672, lines 4-5, 42-3, 117-18, 141-2 (rations), 102-5, 190, 230 (clothes and shoes). 
SPA Dapp 2i—3- 4 Arist[otle], "A@[nvatwr] MoA[ireia] 62. 2. 
5 AD, pp. 16-18. 6 Lysias, xx, 13; cf. Thuc. vm, 97.1. 7 EBAD, note 53. 


8 Diod. xvm, 10.2, 11.3, gives 5,000 hoplites and 500 cavalry from seven out of the ten tribes. 
® Xen. Vect. ii. 2-5, is explicit that metics normally served on expeditions and were not 
reserved as they were in 431 (Thuc. n, 13.7) for garrison duty. Diodorus (loc. cit.) distinguishes 
modrixol from jucbddopo in the Athenian forces in the Lamian War; metics would clearly fall 


in the former category. 
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eighteen or nineteen, numbered about 500.1 Another inscription shows that in 
325/4 B.c. the arbitrators, that is citizens of hoplite class aged sixty, numbered 
exactly 103.2 These are startling figures, if compared with the census records of 
modern England, but Mr A. R. Burn has recently demonstrated that the vital 
statistics of Roman Africa and Roman Carthage and sundry other areas under 
the Principate were not analogous to modern English figures, but to those of 
India at the beginning of this century.’ There is no reason to believe that 
conditions in the fourth century B.c. in Athens and Attica were strikingly better 
than those in Carthage and Africa under the Principate, and in point of fact 
Mr Burn’s graphs, if applied to recorded Athenian figures, fit curiously well.4 
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These graphs illustrate the percentages of males alive at the age of ten who reached successive 
ages up to eighty in Carthage (a.p. 1-250), rural Africa (A.D. 1-250), India (1901-10) and 
England and Wales (1946). The vertical lines show the proportion of ephebes (18) to 
arbitrators (60), in Athens in the fourth century B.c. 


The main conclusion from his statistics, applied to Athenian figures, is that the 
Athenians suffered a uniformly high death-rate from the age of twenty to sixty, 
so that of 500 young men of twenty not many more than 100 survived to be 
sixty forty years later. Having reached about sixty a man was, it appears, so 
tough that he might easily live another ten or fifteen years. There are no ancient 
statistics of the child death-rate, but it was probably at least as high as that of 
adults. The population would therefore have been very young, with a high 
percentage of children. 


1 IG, u?, 1156, gives 43-5 ephebes for Cecropis in 334-3; Hesperia, Suppl. vim, 273, gives 53-5 
for Oeneis ¢. 330, Ephemeris Archaiologike, 1918, 73 gives 63 for Leontis in 327-6. There is also 
a later figure (IG, m, 478) of about 33 ephebes for Erechtheis in 305-4, which must be multiplied 
by twelve, as there were by then twelve tribes. See Gomme, of. cit. pp. 67-70 for these figures. 

2 IG, u?, 1926. Mr D. M. Lewis informs me that another list of arbitrators can be partially 
Race by combining JG, m, 1924 and 2409. This gives not less than 54 names for the first 

ve tribes. 


® Past and Present, 1v (1953), 1-31. * See diagram. 
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The line dividing hoplites from thetes was of course an arbitrary one, and 
there must have been many hoplites just over the line, who were relatively 
poor men. Demosthenes in the Meidias twice apologizes for introducing to the 
jury a hoplite, Strato of Phalerum, who had served on all the expeditions for 
which his age group had been called up, and had finally been arbitrator— 

a poor man no doubt, but nota knave’.! Mantitheus, when his deme assembled 
for the muster, found that many of his poorer fellow hoplites could not even 
raise their journey money, and organized a subscription to provide them with 
30 drachmae each.? 

Here again we have some statistical data to guide us. The citizens liable to 
the eisphora, the war tax on property, were in 378/7 B.c. organized in one 
hundred groups or symmories.? In 357-6 the symmory system was applied to 
the trierarchy, the duty of maintaining a warship for one year, and the 1,200 
persons liable to serve were grouped in twenty symmories.t The business of the 
eisphora and of the trierarchy symmories was similar—to collect money from the 
members—and it is a plausible hypothesis that it was decided to group the 
1,200 potential trierarchs in symmories of sixty persons each, because sixty had 
been found a convenient number in the eisphora symmories. If so, there will 
have been about 6,000 persons liable to the eisphora. There is evidence that 
25 minae was a standard unit of assessment for the eisphora,® and it has been 
inferred that citizens who owned property assessed at less than this sum were 
exempt from eisphora. If so, an interesting conclusion emerges, that there were 
3,000 citizens who owned between 20 and 25 minae—a farm with house and 
stock of from 5 to 6 acres. 

We now come to the 6,000 odd citizens, assessed at 25 minae upwards, who 
paid e:sphora. We have the evidence—for what it is worth—of Demosthenes, 
that many of these were relatively poor. Castigating the harshness of Androtion 
and Timocrates when collecting the arrears of eisphora, he invokes the sympathy 
of the jury for their victims, ‘farmers who pinch and scrape, but who owing 
to the cost of bringing up their children, and domestic expenses and other 
public demands, have fallen into arrears of eisphora’.® He depicts Androtion and 
Timocrates ‘removing doors, and seizing blankets, and distraining on a servant 
girl, if any of them employed one’.’ If Demosthenes is speaking the truth, some 
of the 6,000 eisphora payers could not even afford to buy a single slave girl to 
help in the house. 

There is statistical evidence which corroborates Demosthenes. According to 
Polybius the total assessment of Attica was 5,750 talents, according to Philo- 
chorus and Demosthenes 6,000 talents: for convenience’ sake I will adopt the 
latter figure. I have argued elsewhere what ‘the total assessment’ or ‘the 
assessment of the country’ means, and I shall only repeat my conclusion that 
theoretically it represented the gross total value of the property, in all forms, 
whether land, houses, personal effects, slaves, cash or investments, owned by the 
6,000 odd persons who were assessed above 25 minae and paid eisphora.? Some 
economic historians have thought the figure unduly small, but it must, I think, 
be accepted for what it purports to be. It is likely to be an underestimate, for 
to judge by many allusions in the orators, it was the exception rather than the 
rule that an Athenian taxpayer declared the whole of his property. Land and 


1 Dem. xx1, 83, 95. 2 Lysias, XVI, 14, 
3 AD, note 24. 4 Dem. xiv, 16-17. 
5 Dem. xxvu, 7; xxv, 4; cf. xxIx, 59 6 Dem. xxu, 65 (=xXxIV, 172). 


7 Dem. xxIVv, 197. 8 AD, pp. 2-4. 
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houses were however difficult to conceal, and these were probably the main 
items. Slaves might be underestimated both in numbers and value. Cash and 
loans could be concealed altogether. But there were sycophants, and one of the 
reasons for the reign of terror which they are alleged to have exercised over the 
wealthy may well have been that most wealthy men knew that their ezsphora 
assessments would not bear investigation. 

Now if 6,000 persons were assessed at 6,000 talents, their average property 
would be one talent. But, as we shall see, there were among the Three Hundred, 
who were responsible for the collection of the eisphora, men who owned upwards 
of 15 talents, and among the 1,200 on the trierarchic register quite a number 
who owned about 5 talents. It must follow that in the lower half or two-thirds 
of the 6,000 the average fortune must have been well below one talent; a large 
group must have owned between 25 and go minae (half a talent) each, and 
these are probably the poor farmers whom Demosthenes describes. 

Now we come to the Athenian upper class, which roughly corresponded with 
the 1,200 persons on the trierarchic register: there was no property qualification 
for trierarchic service, and the list was supposed to include the 1,200 richest 
Athenians. We know a great deal about many individuals in this class, because 
in their mutual litigation about inheritances, trierarchies, liturgies, dowries etc., 
they could afford to employ eminent speech writers like Lysias, Isaeus and 
Demosthenes. And though many of the ‘facts’ presented to the jury were no 
doubt false, they must have been plausible, and therefore typical. 

Isaeus in one of his speeches states that Dicaeogenes received an inheritance 
which brought in 80 minae a year as rent, but that he was never trierarch, 
though others served who owned less property (capital), than he received in 
rent (income).! Isaeus implies that a man might be a trierarch if he owned less 
than 14 talents, but one wonders whether if pressed he could have cited examples. 
In another speech Isaeus speaks of a ‘5 talent trierarchic fortune’ as something 
worth having.” Five talents must have been well above the average trierarchic 
estate, for if it had been the average, the 1,200 men on the trierarchic register 
would between them have owned 1,200 x 5=6,000 talents, ‘the whole assess- 
ment of Attica’, leaving nothing at all for the other 4,800 eisphora payers. If the 
average trierarchic estate was only 3 talents, the total assessment of the 1,200 
would have been 3,600 talents, leaving only 2,400 for the other eisphora payers, 
or only an average of } talent or 30 minae each. And an average of 3 talents 
means that the majority must have owned less than this amount, since a few 
are known to have owned considerably more. Isaeus’ clients, who own fortunes 
ranging from 5} or 5 talents, through 4, 34, 3, 24, down to 14, seem to be 
a fairly representative cross-section of the richer members of the trierarchic 
register.2 Demosthenes, when he complains that other estates of one or two 
talents, by being leased during a minority, have been doubled or trebled, and 
so have become liable to liturgies, appears to be talking in a rather exaggerated 
vein, to impress upon the jury the magnitude of his own lost fortune. Actually 
it would seem, an estate of 2 talents or less might well be on the trierarchic 
register. 

There were of course richer men than this, who would be found among the 
Three Hundred, the leaders and second and third men (jyepdves, Sedrepor, 
tptrot) of the 100 eisphora symmories. Here again no property qualification 

1 Tsaeus, v, 35-6.  Tsaeus, vil, 32, 42 


uy denen; XI, 42 (53 tal.); vi, 32, 42 (5 tal.); x, 23 (4 tal.+); x1, 44 (3 tal. 4000 dr.); v1, 33 
(c. 3% tal.); mt, 2 (3 tal.); x1, 41 (2} tal.); vim 35 (over go minae). 4 Dem. xxvu, 64. 
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was required. The Three Hundred were the three hundred richest men in 
Athens; they were enrolled by the generals, against whose choice an appeal 
lay to the courts by the process of antidosis.1 Demosthenes in the speeches against 
Aphobus implies that an assessment of 15 talents brought a man within the 
highest schedule of eisphora payers, and that only a very few very rich men like 
Timotheus, the son of Conon, came within this class. His guardians, he alleged, 
had assessed him in this class, and had made him leader (jyyenwv) of his 
symmory ‘on no small assessments, but on such large ones that I paid 500 
drachmae on 25 minae’. Whatever these much disputed words mean, it is 
plain that Demosthenes implies that by no means all the hundred leaders of 
the symmories, much less the second and third members, who comprised the 
rest of the Three Hundred, had fortunes of 15 talents.? 

In view of this it is wise to be sceptical about the very large figures quoted 
for some Athenian fortunes. Lysias in an interesting speech warns the jury 
against believing hearsay figures. The famous Nicias was reputed to possess 
100 talents, but his son Niceratus only inherited 14. Ischomachus, the im- 
proving landlord who is the hero of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, was thought to be 
worth 7o talents, but cut up for only 20.3 Some big fortunes were occasionally 
made. Conon did very well in the Great King’s service and left 40 talents.* 
A lucky strike in the silver mines might yield fabulous wealth. The estate of 
Diphilus, a fortunate concessionaire of Laurium, when confiscated by Lycurgus 
for breaches of the mining law, brought 160 talents into the treasury.® A certain 
Epicrates, who was lucky enough to sink a productive shaft outside the scheduled 
area at Laurium, was stated by an informer to have made (with his partners, 
“pretty well all the richest men in the city’) 300 talents in three years from this 
private mine, on which he paid no lease or royalty:* he was reputed by hearsay 
to have been later worth 600 talents.” But the largest fortune of which we have 
any authentic information is that of the banker Pasion, who left a shield factory 
with a nett annual profit of one talent, 50 talents invested in loans, and land 
to the value of 20 talents—75 to 80 talents in all.8 

Although fortunes such as these were quite exceptional, it does nevertheless 
seem to have been true that there was a heavy concentration of wealth at the 
extreme top of Athenian society, in a small group of approximately 300 families. 
Demosthenes at any rate thought so in the latter part of his career. He noted 
that under the existing trierarchic system the rich got off with a small expendi- 
ture, whereas citizens of moderate or small fortunes were being ruined. This 
was partly due to the unfair system (or lack of system), whereby everyone on the 
trierarchic register contributed equally, and not according to his means. But 
Demosthenes in his reform of the trierarchy did not merely make contributions 
vary according to property, with the result, as he says, that a rich man, who 
had hitherto got off with one-sixteenth of a trierarchy, was sometimes responsible 
for two entire ships.? He seems to have thrown the whole burden of the 
trierarchy on the Three Hundred, who were divided into 20 symmories of 
15 members.!° This implies that he thought that three-quarters of the men on the 


1 Dem. xin, 1-5, 25; cf. AD, note 24. 2 Dem. xxvu, 7, 9; XXVIII, 4; XXIX, 59. 

3 Lysias, xIx, 45 ff. 4 Lysias, xIx, 40 5 [Plut.] Mor[alia], 843d. j 

6 Hypereides, m1, 35. 7 Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. ’Emx«parns. 
8 Dem. xxxvI, 5 ff. 9 Dem. xvi, 102-43 cf. xx, 154-5. 


ms 


° This is implied by Dem. xvm, 103 (the opposition of the nyenoves, Sedrepor and rpiro 
to the law; cf. Deinarchus, in Dem. 43) and Aeschines, contra Ctesiphontem, 223 (the number of 
trierarchs reduced to 300), and confirmed by Harpocration, s.v. cvppopta (citing Hypereides for 
goo trierarchs divided into symmories of 15). 
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trierarchic register were too poor to make, without undue hardship, a significant 
contribution to the fleet. Whereas he claims that the remaining quarter carried 
the burden easily, with the result that the efficiency of the navy was greatly 
improved. 

Whence did the great families derive their wealth? The men whom I have 
already mentioned are not altogether typical. There were of course other 
Athenians besides Conon who made great fortunes as condottieri in the service 
of the Great King or his satraps, or of the rebel kings of Egypt, or the Thracian 
chieftains. There were other entrepreneurs besides Epicrates and Diphilus who 
made fortunes in the Laurium silver mines. Pasion is an exceptional case, for 
he was a slave by origin and a metic most of his life. He made his fortune in 
two ways typical of metics, by banking and by running a large-scale slave 
factory,! as Cephalus of Syracuse had done in an earlier generation: he must 
have bought his land late in life when made a citizen. Demosthenes senior is 
also, to all appearances, rather peculiar in possessing a fortune consisting 
exclusively of two slave factories, and cash and investments, without a single 
acre of land.2 One may suspect that he was a self-made man, for Demosthenes 
never alludes to his ancestors. 

Timotheus, Conon’s son, appears in Demosthenes’ speeches as a considerable 
landlord, owning, besides an estate in the Plain, other properties which he could 
mortgage for 7 talents. He possessed no great reserves of cash, for he was 
obliged to borrow from the banker Pasion, having already pledged his land. 
Pasion began late in life to move into land, and Apollodorus, his extravagant 
elder son, appears later as a considerable landlord, owning property in three 
demes,® but like Timotheus short of liquid assets. If these great fortunes had in 
the second generation been converted into land, it seems likely that the majority 
of the 300 families were in land. Xenophon’s friend, Ischomachus, was certainly 
a diligent gentleman-farmer; and he left 20 talents. Phaenippus, who ought to 
have been one of the Three Hundred by rights (according to a Demosthenic 
speech), owned one estate, which was by Athenian standards vast, 600 to 800 
acres. Only about a quarter can have been arable, for he did not raise much 
more than 1,000 medimni of barley: there were also vineyards which produced 
over 800 metretae of wine; but most of the estate seems to have been scrub, for 
Phaenippus employed six donkeys carrying firewood, and reckoned to make 
12 drachmae a day by sales.? These facts may serve to remind us that even the 
richest Athenians were relatively modest men. 

In the speeches of Isaeus half a dozen middle class fortunes, ranging from 
just over 5 to just under 2 talents, are analysed in detail; Timarchus’ estate, 
described by Aeschines, seems to fall into the same class. The pattern is very 
uniform. The main item is always a farm, or two small farms, sometimes with 
stock (that is, presumably worked by the owner), sometimes without stock 
(presumably let to a tenant). There is usually also house property, in Athens 
or in the demes; the urban property is sometimes a bath, or a brothel or a bar. 
Occasionally there is a little money invested, and sometimes a few industrial 
slaves: Euctemon had some craftsmen, Ciron some slaves who earned wages, 
Timarchus nine or ten leather workers who brought him in 2 obols a day each, 


Ss 1DYstaal, Neerginn, 106, 2 Lysias, XI, 19. 
3 Dem. xxvu, 9 ff. * Demy xiixrn. 
PID Yesoal, ity, £8), 
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Xen. Occonomicus, passim, esp. XX, 22-9; for his fortune Lysias, xrx, 46. 
Dem. xxn, 5 (40 stades round), 7 (wood), 20 (barley and wine). 
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and two other craftsmen.! There were no doubt Athenians in this class whose 
fortunes were differently balanced, who were mainly in loans or slaves. But 
we do not hear much of them. Socrates, as reported by Xenophon, cited five 
Athenians who lived mainly on industrial slaves, but of them he only claims 
that one performed liturgies—the others merely lived in a comfortable style.? 
One may suspect that the owners of industrial slaves were in general rather 
humble people, mainly no doubt successful craftsmen. 

; The large slave owner like Nicias does not appear in the fourth century, even 
in the mines. The Laurium mines after the Decelean war were but little 
exploited for two generations, as we learn from Xenophon’s Vectigalia and the 
fragmentary accounts of the pfoletai.4 We hear during this time of some Athenian 
citizens working in the mines with their own hands. Among the prospective 
hirers of his projected public slaves, Xenophon distinguishes ‘those who are 


1 The following table sets out the facts: 


Reference Land (and stock) House property Industrial Slaves Money 
Isaeus, v, 22 60 7€6pa in the 2 otkidia and — == 
Plain 1 Badavetov 
Isaeus, VI, 33. dypos at Athmonia oikia at Athens Snpodpyor == 
(75 minae), goats, (mortgaged for 
goatherd and 44 minae), 
two teams (26} Badaveiov in 
minae) Serangium (30 
minae). Also 
(ch. 19-20) a 
brothel in 


Peiraeus and a 
wine shop in 


Cerameicus. 
Isaeus, VII, 35 dypos at Phlya 2 houses at Athens avdparoda _— 
(1 tal.) (20 and 13 minae) pabodopobrra 
(with 3 female 
slaves and 
furniture worth 
13 minae) 
Isaeus, XI, 41 dypos at Eleusis — — —_— 
(2 tal.). 60 sheep, 
100 goats, 1 horse 
Isaeus, XI, 42-3 dypos at Thria (24 houses at Melite — loans (40 minae) 
tal.). Sheep, (30 minae) and €pavot (10 minae) 
stock and crops Eleusis (5 minae) cash (g minae) 
(49 minae) 
Isaeus, XI, 44 xwpia at Oenoe house at Athens — —_ 
and Prospalta (20 minae) 
(50 and 30 minae) 
Aeschines, écxatia at Sphettos, house at Athens g or 10 cKxvToTopot, loans 
contra xwplov at Alopece (20 minae). His I mrouKtATas 
Timarchum, (20 minae). His father had sold and a woman 
97 ff. father had sold a _ two epyaornpia weaver 
xwpiov at in the mines (ch. 


Cephisia and an 101). 
dypos at Amphi- 
tropae (ch. 101) 
2 Xen. Mem[orabilia], u, vii, 3-6. 
3 Xen. Vect. tv, 14-15 has to go back to the fifth century for examples. 
4 Xen. Vect. rv, and Hesperia, 1950, 189 ff.; cf. Hopper, British School at Athens, Annual, xLvu1, 


200 ff. 
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themselves in the mines and are growing old’, and ‘others, who would not or 
could not work with their hands, but would gladly make their living as super- 
visors’.1 A client of Demosthenes boasts; ‘In earlier times I made a lot of 
money from the silver mines, working and toiling myself with my own hands.’ z 
More often the Athenian who leased a mine worked it by slave labour; a high 
proportion of the recorded lessees are otherwise known as men of property. The 
numbers employed were not, however, necessarily large. We know of one lessee, 
Pantaenetus, who owned thirty slaves; these, with a workshop, were apparently 
his sole assets, for he raised money on this security to buy a concession.? The 
very wealthy mineowner, Epicrates, who is said to have been worth 600 talents, 
had ‘pretty well all the richest men in the city’ in partnership with him early 
in his career, presumably because he needed their aid to buy and maintain 
enough slaves to exploit his mine.* 

I have depicted a society in which, except for a small group of relatively 
very rich men at the top, and a larger group of casual labourers at the bottom, 
wealth was evenly distributed, and the graduation from the affluent to the needy 
very gentle. I have also depicted a society in which the great majority, from 
rich landowners down to peasants working a tiny allotment, derived most of 
their wealth from the land. This latter point cannot be fully substantiated, but 
apart from the evidence which I have given above, it is favoured by a legal 
point. The ownership of land (and house property) was a jealously guarded 
privilege of citizens, very rarely granted to foreigners.> And there were a large 
number of foreigners permanently domiciled in Attica—according to the 
census of Demetrius of Phalerum nearly half as many as there were citizens— 
who were debarred from ownership of land and houses, and had to make their 
living from industry and commerce. 

I do not of course suggest that there was an absolute dichotomy between the 
activities of citizens and metics. Among the metics enfranchised in 401 were 
a number of land workers (yewpyot), not to speak of a gardener (knzoupés) ; 
these were presumably tenant farmers or agricultural labourers. On the other 
hand we know of one banker, Aristolochus, who was an Athenian—he is 
recorded to have owned land;’ of the other bankers known to us a high pro- 
portion were certainly metics, mostly freedmen.® We also know of two Athenian 
brothers, Diodotus and Diogeiton, who were merchants: the former left a 
fortune unlike any other recorded for an Athenian—s talents cash on deposit, 
and 7 talents invested in nautical loans.® Then there is Andocides, a gentleman 
who went into trade during his exile, and two or three obscurer figures. The 
other merchants and sea captains whom we meet are, so far as we can trace 


1 Xen. Veet. 1v, 22. 2 Demeaxti. e0. 3 Dem. XxxVi, 4. 

4 Hypereides, m1, 36. 

° This point is rightly emphasized by M. I. Finley, Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens 
500-200 B.C. (New Brunswick, 1951), pp. 74 ff. 

° M.N. Tod, Gr[eek] Hist[orical] Inscr[iptions] (Oxford, 1948), m1, 100. 

* Dem. XLv, 63; XXXVI, 50. 

* Besides Pasion and Phormio, Demosthenes mentions Socrates, Satyrus and Timodemus as 
freedmen bankers (xxxv1, 28-9) and Socles who bequeathed his widow to Timodemus cannot have 
been an Athenian. Eumathes (Isaeus frag. xii) and Epigenes and Conon (Deinarchus, 1, 43) were 
metics. Nothing is known of Pylades (Dem. xxvu, 11), Heracleides (ibid. xxxiu, 6), Blepacus 
(ibid. xL, 52) or Theocles (ibid. ym, 9). 

® Lysias, xxxu, 4, 6, 15, 25. 

10 Andocides, 1, 11. 
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their origin, foreigners,! and so are nearly all those who financed them with 
nautical loans: one of the exceptions here is Demosthenes senior, who had 
7° minae—about a twelfth of his fortune—invested in these rather speculative 
securities.” In industry metics do not seem to have had so decisive a superiority, 
but the two largest factories known both belonged to men of alien origin, one 
of over 100 hands to Cephalus, a Syracusan, and another, which yielded a nett 
annual profit of a talent, to Pasion, a freedman.3 

The economic structure of Athenian society helps to explain why the 
democracy, by contrast with other contemporary democracies, was at once so 
conservative and so stable. No suggestion was ever put forward for the redistri- 
bution of the land (ys avadacuds) or for the cancellation of debts (ypedv 
amokom7), Which more revolutionary democracies conducted. This is readily 
understandable in a society where property, and particularly land, was so 
widely distributed. Nor did ‘the liberation of the slaves with revolutionary 
intent’ (SovAwy azreAevbépwors emi vewrepioua@), the third of the revolutionary 
perils against which Philip and Alexander guaranteed the cities of Greece under 
the League of Corinth,’ ever occur at Athens. At times of national emergency 
the assembly was willing to free the slaves. To help man the fleet which won 
the battle of Arginusae all slaves of military age were called up with the promise 
(which was honoured) of freedom. After the defeat of Chaeronea, Hyperides 
proposed and carried a motion to free the slaves for the defence of Athens, but 
when the crisis passed over, it was quashed and its author—unsuccessfully— 
prosecuted.® It is understandable that a full assembly, in which relatively few 
would be slave-owners, might in a national emergency vote for the freeing of 
slaves; but normally respect for the rights of property prevailed. 

The conservative tone of the Athenian democracy in its turn helps to account 
for its stability. In most contemporary states there was continuous class war, 
and counter-revolution alternated with revolution. In Athens from the establish- 
ment of the full democracy in 461 to its suppression by the Macedonian regent 
Antipater in 322 there were only two counter-revolutions, in 411 and 404; 
both were very short-lived, and the latter imposed by the victorious Spartan 
army and supported by a Spartan garrison. There was at all times, a small 
group of wealthy intellectuals who hated the democracy, but in normal circum- 
stances they found no support among the middle class of hoplites, or even in the 
upper trierarchic class. In 411, when the prestige of the democracy was deeply 
shaken by the Sicilian disaster, they did rally the middle and upper classes, 
resentful of the continued levies of eisphora and trierarchies which the long war 


1 Lampis was a metic (Dem. xxxIv, 37, oix@v *AOjvnor), Hegestratus a Massaliot (xxxu, 
5, 8), Apaturius a Byzantine (xxx, 6), Artemon a Phaselite (xxxv, 1-3, 1 5), Lycon a Heracleot 
(Lm, 3) and his partner Cephisiades a metic (uu, 3, 9). Cf. IG, um, 360, 408. 

2 Dem. xxvu, 11. Other Athenian investors in bottomry are Diodotus (Lysias, XXXII, 5) and 
Androcles; but his partner Nausicrates is a Carystian (Dem. xxxv, 10). Foreign lenders include 
Theodore the Phoenician (xxxrv, 6) Lycon the Heracleot (Lu, 20), and Chrysippus (as appears 
from xxx1v, 38, 50). Many of the lenders are themselves merchants or retired merchants (Lysias, 
xxx, 4, 6; Dem. xxxm, 4; xxxiv, 38; Lu, 20). ee tilt 

3 Besides Cephalus (Lysias, xm, 19) and Pasion (Dem. XXXVI, I 1) another metic industrialist is 
Leocrates (Lycurgus, contra Leocratem, 23, 58). Athenians include Demosthenes father (Dem. 
xxvu, 9 ff.), Isocrates’ father (Plut. Mor. 8362), Comon (Dem. XLVI, 12), Timarchus, 
Euctemon and Ciron (see p. 151 n. 1), and the three men mentioned in Xen. Mem. u, vil, 3-6. 
These are slave owners. Many humble Athenians worked as craftsmen themselves, as is shown 
by Xen. Mem. m1, vii, 6 and Aristophanes, Plutus, 510 ff. 

4 [Dem.] xv, 15- 5 Xen. Hellenica, 1, vi, 24; cf. Aristophanes, Ranae, 190, 693. 

6 [Plut.] Mor. 8494; cf. Lycurgus, contra Leocratem, 41. 
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was demanding, to the programme of the Five Thousand, a widely based 
oligarchy. But this constitutional experiment, which Thucydides praised highly, 
had a short life. In 404 again, when the war was lost, the Thirty at first enjoyed 
the support of the upper and middle classes, but they rapidly alienated it by 
their violent and arbitrary conduct. The result was that the bulk of the hoplite 
class fought on the democratic side in the civil war which followed, and that 
their leaders played a prominent part in the restoration of the democracy. Not 
even now were there reprisals or confiscations, and henceforth the demo- 
cracy was unchallenged. In Athenian eyes democracy stood for the rule of law 
and the protection of property, as was natural when so many citizens were 
owners of property, and this fact reconciled to it the wealthier classes. 

With an economy such as I have described, it may well be asked how Athens 
maintained its balance of payments with the rest of the world. It is unfortunately 
impossible even to begin to calculate exports and imports in figures. One can 
only point out first that payments must have balanced strictly, since there was 
no international credit system, and transactions were on a cash basis; and 
secondly that the bill for imports must have been very heavy. Imported corn 
alone, at the rate of 800,000 medimni per annum, at 5 drachmae, the normal price, 
would have cost about 650 talents. There were other foodstuffs imported on 
a large scale, such as salt fish. Then there was timber, essential for housing and 
above all for shipbuilding, and for the latter purpose pitch, hemp and flax as 
well. Iron and bronze had all to be imported, both for home use and as raw 
material for export industries, not to speak of luxury materials for these latter, 
like the ivory which Demosthenes senior used to ornament his beds. Finally, 
slaves were nearly all imported. 

On the other side there was one important agricultural export, olive oil: not 
much is heard of wine. Honey and figs, though noted for their quality, can 
hardly have been commercially significant items. Among industrial products 
Attic pottery is of course famous, and has perhaps, owing to its durability, 
unduly overshadowed other high grade artistic products, such as silver plate 
and furniture. Something must be allowed for invisible exports—such as the 
profits of nautical loans paid in Athens, and the expenditure of visitors, com- 
mercial and others, in the city. But much of the bill was paid in cash, in 
drachmae minted from the Laurium silver, as is amply attested by the vast 
quantities of Athenian drachmae found in Thrace, the Bosporus, Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt. During the first half of the fourth century, when the mines 
were not very active, this resource must have been less important, but in the 
Vectigalia Xenophon can still claim that Athens attracts merchants because they 
can obtain payment for their goods in sound coin.? From about 340 silver pro- 
duction rose sharply, and the export of drachmae must have been considerable. 

We today, wishing to sell our exports and to buy necessary imports of food- 
stuffs and raw materials, are acutely anxious about the sale of our exports, but 
have no worries about our imports, provided we can pay for them. The 
Athenians, in a similar position, were apparently unconscious of any export 
problem, but were greatly exercised by the danger of insufficient imports, 
particularly of corn. There were laws imposing drastic penalties on anyone 
resident at Athens, citizen or metic, who imported corn to any place save the 
Athenian market, and on anyone who lent money to finance a voyage which did 
not terminate at Athens.? Litigants take great pains to clear themselves of the 
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Dem. xxxtv, 39. 2 Xen. Vect. iii, 2. 
® Dem. xxxIv, 37; Xxxv, 50-15 cf. Lvt, 5-6, 11, 13. 
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imputation of having even intended to evade these laws, but reveal without any 
compunction to the jury that they have lent money to a shipper for a return 
voyage to Bosporus, on the express condition that he sail in ballast from the 
Peiraeus, and load wine at Mende or Scione for sale at Bosporus.! The kings of 
Bosporus are praised for expediting the export of corn from their dominions to 
Athens, and particularly for waiving the export tax;? it never apparently 
occurred to the Athenians that it would profit them if the import taxes at 
Bosporus on Athenian goods were abolished. Xenophon declares that merchants 
are popular everywhere, because ‘all cities welcome as friends those who import 
things’. 

This attitude is partly explained by simple ignorance of economics. Every 
Athenian knew the unpleasant consequences when insufficient corn was shipped 
into the Peiraeus, and they took such obvious legal and administrative measures 
as lay within their power to force shippers to bring corn there. They were also 
aware of the periodic gluts of various Athenian products, but they attributed 
them to over-production, not to lack of markets. As Xenophon remarks, when 
there are a large number of bronze or iron workers, the price of their products 
goes down, and they are ruined: similarly when there is a large quantity of corn 
or wine grown, the price of crops goes down, agriculture becomes unprofitable, 
and many leave the land. 

The blindness of the Athenians may have been increased by the fact that 
a considerable proportion of imports was paid for in coin, minted from the 
silver mined in Attica, so that the sight of empty ships leaving the Peiraeus 
caused no alarm.® Secondly while all Athenians were consumers, and most of 
them producers of agricultural or industrial goods, very few were merchants. 
But whatever the reasons, it is a fact that the Athenians were blind to the 
importance of markets for their exports. 

Some modern historians have read into Athenian foreign policy commercial 
motives, and attributed, for instance, the hostility of Athens and Corinth to 
a rivalry for markets. Such a view is, I would submit, quite unhistorical. It is 
possible to detect in Athenian foreign policy a desire to control by war or 
diplomacy the principal sources from which the city drew its supplies of corn 
and of timber, and the sea lanes along which these supplies had to travel. To 
such motives may be attributed Athens’ interventions in Egypt and later in 
Sicily, and her sustained interest in the northern shores of the Pontus, her main 
source of corn, and in the Hellespont and the Bosporus, through which the Pontic 
cornships had to sail. Her anxiety for her supply of timber accounts for her 
persistent attempts to recover Amphipolis, whose loss in 424 caused alarm 
‘because the city was useful to them both in the despatch of shipbuilding timber 
and in its money revenue’.6 Even where the ancient sources, which often 
unduly neglect economic motives, are silent, it is not unreasonable from what we 
know of the Athenian people to postulate that they may have been influenced 
by anxiety for their essential imports. But that they were concerned about where 
merchants sold the goods that they bought from them there is no evidence at all. 
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COKE OF NORFOLK AND THE 
AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 


By R. A. C. PARKER 


I 


HREE reasons make it useful to examine the work as a landlord of 

Thomas William Coke of Norfolk. There is, firstly, an urgent need to 

correct various figures about Coke’s estates which many historians have 
used as evidence for the truly revolutionary nature of the agrarian revolution. 
These allege wildly dramatic increases in income from rents and, amidst the 
statistical famine of trustworthy statements about changes in eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century landed incomes, historians have hungrily seized 
on them. In their anxiety to provide a definite measure of the possible effect 
of agricultural changes, dangerously false conclusions have been drawn. 
Secondly, an examination of Coke’s work helps to determine when the agrarian 
revolution happened—many of the changes which compose it being brought 
about, it is claimed, by Coke’s activities on his family estates in north-western 
Norfolk after 1776, from which seminal area change and progress spread else- 
where. Hence it is useful—and of more than local interest—to discover 
precisely when major changes in estate management took place on the Coke 
estates and to find out how far such changes took place in Coke of Norfolk’s 
time or whether they were brought about by his predecessors there. Thirdly, 
it is important to inquire how far agricultural progress resulted from the 
action of landlords, and how great was the effect of their influence on the 
success of the cultivation, by others, of the soil they owned. 

There are two sets of figures in current use as statements of the rise in the 
income from the Coke estates at the end of the eighteenth century. The more 
exaggerated and more widely repeated one claims that the income from rents 
from the Coke estates in Norfolk rose from £2,200 p.a. in 1776 to £20,000 p.a. 
in 1816.1 The other is less dramatic and more rarely given: ‘the rental of Coke’s 


1 This is based on a misreading of E. Rigby, Holkham and its Agriculture (Norwich, 1817). It 
can be found in Pamphleteer, xm, to which page references made here to Rigby refer. On p. 469 
Rigby says: ‘When Mr Coke came to his estate at Holkham, the rental was two thousand, two 
hundred pounds’, and on p. 470 he refers to ‘the total increase of his Norfolk rents to. . .twenty 
thousand pounds’, Dr Rigby never made the absurd suggestion that rents rose by nine to ten 
times in the forty years separating 1776 from the time he wrote. His first figure clearly refers 
to the Holkham division of the Norfolk estate, the second to the far larger area of the whole 
Norfolk estate. The direct comparison of the two figures, as if they referred to comparable areas, 
was given wide currency by A. M. W. Stirling, Coke of Norfolk and his Friends (1908) and by the 
standard work of R. E. Prothero (Lord Ernle), English Farming Past and Present (1912; 5th ed. 
1936); references here are to the 5th ed. A startling number of historians have followed them 
even after N. Riches in her Agrarian Revolution in Norfolk (Chapel Hill, U.S.A. 1937) noting some 
figures for the year 1720, cast grave doubts on the plausibility of the comparison Rigby was said 
to have made. (Miss Riches, too, misunderstands the meaning of Rigby’s remarks; see Pp. 75 
n. 108.) C. W. James in Chief Justice Coke and his Descendants at Holkham (1929) p. 265, gave figures 
for the entire Coke estates, for 1776, which indicated that the Norfolk part of them was unlikely 
to be as low as was stated. 

Nearly all historians who refer to the economic history of the period make this mistake: e.g. 
P. Mantoux, Industrial Revolution in England (gth impr. 1948), p- 165, who changes the date 1816 to 
that of Coke’s death, 1842, twenty-five years after Rigby’s book came out; Sir W. Ashley, 
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estate increased from £5,000 in 1776 to over £20,000’. These figures 
suggest either that Coke was able to raise his rental by nine or ten times in the 
forty years from 1776 to 1816, or by four times in some rather vague period. 
In fact, in the twenty years 1776-96, rents in Norfolk were not even doubled, 
being increased just over 1} times, while for the forty years 1776-1816 they 
were multiplied less than three times. In the whole century 1717-1816 rents 
multiplied by five to six times. All these factors of multiplication, however, are 


swollen by the steady and considerable increase in the area of land owned in 
Norfolk. 

In 1776, when Coke of Norfolk inherited his estates, the gross rental income 
from land in Norfolk was £12,332; by 1816 it was £34,679 p.a.—the second 
total being rent for a larger amount of land than the first. Happily it is possible 
to work out figures for comparable areas.2,. On account of certain land in 
Norfolk bought since 1776 and not settled by 1816, £3,629 p.a. can at once be 
deducted from the figure for 1816. In 1785-7 lands of the rental value of 
£2,277 were settled by Act of Parliament® and in 1812 another Act permitted 
lands of yearly rent amounting to £1,513 to be settled. So, by deducting 
these additions from the final total for 1816 together with their proportionate 
share of the advance in rent since the time they were added to the estate, a close 
approximation to an exact figure can be discovered. This figure is £25,789.4 
Thus rents in Norfolk in 1816 brought in £25,789 from an area of land that in 
1776 brought in £12,332. They were, therefore, hardly more than doubled 
(i.e. multiplied by 2-09). 

This is a much less sensational movement than economic historians have 
alleged. Indeed, when it is remembered that this rise in rents took place in 
a period marked by a sharp rise in prices, the rise in real income from rents is 
seen to be surprisingly small.* On the other hand, rents remained stable, after 


Economic Organisation of England (3rd ed. 1949), pp. 135-6; H. Heaton, Economic History of Europe 
(N.Y. and London, 1936), p. 433; G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History (2nd ed. 1946), p. 3773 
C. S. Orwin, History of English Farming (1949), p. 124. The most recent examples are J. H. Plumb, 
England in the Eighteenth Century (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1950), pp. 82-3 and D. Thom- 
son, England in the Nineteenth Century (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1950), p. 35. 

1 N. Riches op. cit. p. 128. This is based on a statement by Nathaniel Kent, General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Norfolk (Norwich and London, 1796), p. 123: ‘The Holkhamestate... 
has been increased in the memory of man from five to upwards of twenty thousand pounds a year, 
in this county only, and is still increasing like a snowball.’ This was written in the early 1790’s 
and the figure for rents then is approximately correct. But a man whose memory stretched back 
for seventy-five years would not have been able to recall a time when Coke rents in Norfolk were 
under £6,000 a year. Kent, of course, never mentioned a figure for 1816 and Miss Riches’ 
application of his figures to the period 1776-1816 is the result of a misreading. T. B. Franklin, 
A History of Agriculture (1948), p. 148 follows Miss Riches. W. G. Hoskins, The Making of the 
English Landscape (1955), says that Coke ‘raised the value of his Holkham estate from £5,000 to 
£20,000 a year within fifteen years’. 

2 Change in area owned between two dates is a factor historians are liable to neglect when they 
compare rent totals. Here it is comparatively easy to discount it: unless and until they were 
included in the settled estate, newly purchased lands were accounted for separately in the estate 
accounts as the ‘Private Estate in Norfolk’. All the property Coke inherited in Norfolk in 1776 
came to him as settled estate. 

3 The Warham estate, near Holkham, bought from Sir James Turner. 

4 T have calculated a deduction of £997 for share of rent increase for the first addition until 
1811 and £474 for the share of rent increase attributable to the first and second additions 
together from 1812 to 1816. If the rent of newly acquired land moved differently from old land 
this calculation will involve some error but it is very unlikely to be important. 

5 It must be remarked that the figures above understate the rise in farm rents—since a pro- 
portion of the rental income consisted of fixed quantities which bring down the average. But the 
amount concerned is extremely small. 
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1816, at the high level of the later war years, for the rest of Coke’s life (he died 
in 1842),1 so a rise in real income followed the worst years of the post-war 


depression. At that time prices were moving downwards and were not followed 
downward by rents. ; 

Rents had been rising on the Coke estates throughout the eighteenth century. 
Between 1718 and 1748 the rental in Norfolk rose from £6,016 to £9,063, but, 
again, land worth £1,078 a year was purchased at one time or another between 
these dates. When this is deducted, together with its proportionate share of the 
increase, a figure is reached, for 1748, of about £7,735. Rental income, there- 
fore, had risen about 1-2 times since 1718. In that period, too, prices were 
falling so that the growth in real income from rents was probably larger than it 
was in the period 1776—1816. Rents continued to rise steadily after 1748 and 
had been rising at least since 1706. Thus rising rents were, on the Coke estates 
in Norfolk, a constant and fairly steady phenomenon throughout the eighteenth 
century, not the product of an abrupt revolutionary change in the last quarter 
of the century.? 

We should, on this evidence, expect to find changes of the type associated with 
the ‘agrarian revolution’ beginning well before Coke of Norfolk’s time, even if 
they continued after he inherited his estates; and this is, in fact, what happened. 


II 


It is agreed by all writers that one of the major instruments of agrarian change 
was the long lease. ‘Leases are the first, the greatest and most rational encourage- 
ment that can be given to agriculture.’* ‘In Norfolk. ..an estate can neither 
be improved, nor even held to its former state of improvement, without long 
leases.’> ‘19 or 21 years are very proper terms for the continuance of a lease. 
They afford the farmer time and opportunity to make improvements, and to 
receive a proper return for the money so laid out, without depriving the land- 
lord, farther than necessary, of any advantage that might arise to him from 
a progressive increase in the value of his grounds. Without this security, no 
farmer will engage in any expensive or spirited management, and the state 
of the country will remain for ever precisely as it is.’® Lord Ernle, similarly, says 
of Coke of Norfolk: ‘By offering long leases of twenty-one years, he guaranteed 
to improving farmers a return for their energy and capital.’? It is quite true 
that Coke gave 21-year leases as his usual practice—though he also granted long 
leases for other terms. In 1788, for example, he had the following leases in 
operation: 39 leases for 21 years; 6 leases for 20 years; 4 for 19 years; 6 for 
18 years; 3 for 17 years; 2 for 16 years and 11 for terms of 7-14 years. In 1816 
a smaller number of leases is recorded: 18 leases for 21 years, 1 for 20 years; 

1 There was a sharp fall in net income from the estate immediately after the war, however. 
It was a result of temporary remissions of rent due from tenants, amounting to nearly £3,000 in 
the worst year, that ending Michaelmas 1822. And in the year ending Michaelmas 1821 there 
had been a record figure for arrears of about £7,500. These evidences of strain soon disappeared. 


* I am not certain, for the period 1748-76, exactly how much new land was bought and 
therefore no statistical comparisons are attempted. 

* Figures for rent are drawn from the annual audit account books preserved at Holkham. 
I wish to thank Lord Leicester for permission to work at Holkham and to thank Dr Hassall, 
Mr Turner and Mr Wright for their valuable assistance. 

4 Nathaniel Kent, op. cit. p. 123. 

° A. Young, General View of the Agriculture of Norfolk (1804), Pp: 47. 

* Rennie, Brown and Shirreff, General View of the Agriculture of the West Riding of Yorkshire (1794), 
1) date * Op. cit. pp. 210-20. 
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5 for 19 years, 5 for 16-18 years and 5 for 12 or 14 years.1 But the granting of 
long leases was not an innovation of Coke of Norfolk—it was a long-established 
practice on his estates. Already, in 1751 there were thirty-two leases for 21 years 
in force, together with one for 14 years and one for 10 years. Moreover, as 
early as 1727, there were twenty-five leases for 21 years in force, two for 11 years 
and one for 7 years. In fact, close examination of the account books, from 
which this information on leases is drawn, makes it clear that the general 
practice of giving 21-year leases on the Coke estates was begun in the years 
1723-5. At dates earlier than that it was estate policy to grant leases, but 
for less than 21 years. There is a reference, for instance, to a 7-year lease dating 
from 1709,” and in the same year, writing to one of Thomas Coke’s guardians, 
the steward, Humphrey Smith, wrote of an estate it was proposed to buy: 
‘I think that the psent Rents (tho high enough) will be kept up and the Tenants 
are willing to take Leases for 11 or 21 years’.3 It is clear that over length of 
leases the picture is of an enlightened policy prevailing throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

The terms of a lease are important. Lord Ernle says that Coke of Norfolk 
“guarded against the mischief of a long unrestricted tenancy by covenants 
regulating the course of high-class cultivation’,4 and that such clauses were then 
comparatively unknown in English leases. It is difficult to say how far Lord 
Ernle is correct in his second, general point® but he is quite right about Coke 
of Norfolk. Such covenants, however, were familiar in Coke leases long before 
Coke of Norfolk took over the estates in 1776. It is true, on the other hand, that 
under Coke of Norfolk the husbandry covenants in leases were improved and 
made more detailed—a highly important topic which I propose to discuss in 
some detail. It is not entirely certain how far clauses in leases purporting to 
dictate how the land leased should be cultivated affected the actual course of 
cultivation. It is possible that outworn and foolish covenants, imposed as a 
result of thoughtless adherence by the lessor to traditional forms of lease, were 
sometimes ignored. But it is likely that clauses drafted by a progressive and 
thoughtful land-agent—who would in any case be more likely than careless 
agents to supervise closely the conduct of the farmers—would be observed, and 
it is certain that the doctrines of his husbandry covenants would strongly 
influence the tenants’ mode of culture. It is, therefore, extremely important 
to study the history of these covenants on the Coke estates in Norfolk in the 
eighteenth century. 

At the beginning of the century leases probably included no more than 
traditional stipulations that the balance between permanent grassland and 
arable should not be disturbed, that the normal course of husbandry should not 
be departed from and that natural manures produced on the farm should not 
be taken off it, together with a statement of the crops, etc., to be left for a 


1 At that time, and for a few years before, many lease agreements were apparently being made 
for a duration to be fixed later; both landlord and tenants felt uncertain about the future—so 
that few of the leases of definite duration recorded in 1816 had been arranged immediately before 
that date. 

2 Audit Account Book, Humphrey Smith’s dept. to Michaelmas, 1713. 

8 Holkham Library, MS. 727, vol. m, fo. 399. This gives the impression that tenants there 
were often reluctant to accept leases perhaps because they were partly a device to maintain rent 
at a stable high level. I have as yet seen no instance of a 21-year lease existing on the estate as 
early as 1709. It is possible that the guardians were unwilling to grant leases running beyond 
1718 when Thomas Coke would come of age. = (Of ep (ita eb 220. 

5 I hope in the near future to inquire into this, and other problems concerning leases. 
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subsequent tenant.1 The terms of a lease of the early 1720’s can be found in 
a copy of an agreement dated August 1 721.2 It calls rather tentatively for the 
use of artificial grasses for short leys: the tenant agrees not to plow or sow 
any of the arable Land out of course or take above three Crops of Corn or Grain 
before the same be laid down with Grass or till’d for Summerland And to sow 
with Clover Rye Grass or Nonsuch all such Lands as are laid down with Grass, 
And not to plow up any such Lands till the same have so lain for two years...’. 
In 1732 and 1733 the same principles are to be found. A 21-year lease granted 
in 1732° lays down that the tenant shall not ‘sow above three Crops of Corn 
successively before the land is Sumertilled & sown Turnips or laid down with 
Grass to be fed’ and a lease agreement made in September 1733* says the 
tenant ‘shall at no time take above four Crops without Laying the ground down 
with proper Grasses for two Years’. Such provisions were, by the standards 
of the estate at the beginning of the nineteenth century, nebulous and in- 
sufficient; they left room for what would, by then, have been thought barbarous 
cropping. None the less the insistence on a 2-year ley in leases of that date is 
striking. Clauses of the kind were not necessarily in advance of the best practices 
of the time—but it is important that a landlord should have been insisting on 
their adoption or maintenance. In 1751 new clauses were drawn up for a 
renewal of the lease of 1732 mentioned above. Here the tenant is forbidden 
to sow ‘above three Crops together and one of those after Turnips or Summer- 
tillings before [the land is] laid down with Grass seeds to lye two Years’. °® 
Rather later, similar clauses are to be found: an agreement was made by the 
Land Steward with a tenant for a 21-year lease, from 1769, in which the tenant 
was not to ‘take above three Crops of Corn and one of Turnips off any of the 
lands hereby letten before laying down with Clover and Grass Seeds to lye two 
years and not above two Crops of Corn and one of Turnips if the land lye only 
one year Grass’. This in effect gives to the tenant the alternative of a six-course 
or the four-course rotation—the basic ‘Norfolk rotation’ of Corn, Turnips, 
Corn, Grass—but it leaves the tenant some latitude, and he is not forbidden to 
take two white straw crops one after the other. Exactly the same clause was 
inserted in agreements of January 1773, February 1773, January 1774, November 
1774 and January 1775.° 

In due course, under Coke of Norfolk, husbandry covenants were extended, 
tightened and improved. In March 1782, however, a lease laid down merely 
that the tenant should not sow above three crops of corn or grain successively 
and ‘after the first or second of such Crops shall and will either summertil such 
Land one Year or take a Crop of Turnips therefrom and with the third Crop of 
Corn or Grain shall and will in the Spring Season sow such Land with Clover 
and Grass Seeds and lay the same down to be continued so laid for two Years 

? I have found very few leases at Holkham for periods earlier than the last quarter of the 


eighteenth century. Miss Riches’ reference to seventeen 1-year leases between 1730 and 1740 
(op. cit. p. 71) is probably based on a misunderstanding of catalogue entries relating to legal 
documents which have nothing to do with farm leases. 

* Holkham muniment room, Tittleshall Deeds, 131. 

® In Massingham Deeds, 236. * Holkham Deeds, 1072. 

®° In Massingham Deeds, 236. These provisions apply to the enclosed arable, in the open fields 
the tenant is directed to sow ‘according to the Courses & Shifts of the Fields’. 

® Public Record Office, C.12/572/13, fos. 5-7. These agreements were for leases which were 
not formally executed by deed before Coke came into his estates. Coke claimed that the rents 
fixed by the agreements were far too low and contested their validity. Cauldwell, the steward, 
asked to be indemnified against any claim from injured tenants against him, Chancery upheld 
his case and Coke eventually waived all objection to the lease contracts. 
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before the same shall be broken up or plowed again’. If the land were ploughed 
after only one-year’s ley, then only two successive corn crops interspersed with 
turnips or a summerfallow were permitted,! and this form of covenant is to be 
found in other leases until the end of the 1780’s. A 19-year lease to Thomas 
Sanctuary of 11 October 178g, clarifies the phraseology, while probably 
dictating the same rotation. The tenant was not to sow ‘any manner of Corn 
Grain or Pulse above two years successively and in the third year shall. . .either 
give such Lands a Complete summerfallow or else sow the same with Turnips 
to be well hoed and Preserved for a Crop’ and in the next year he was to sow 
the lands with summercorn and lay them down as grassland (using at least 
12 lb. of clover seeds per acre). The central feature of these conditions is the 
continued option between turnips and fallow and the continued tolerance of 
two white straw crops in successive years. Sanctuary’s lease would allow this 
rotation: (1) corn; (2) corn; (3) fallow or turnips; (4) corn and grass; (5) grass; 
(6) grass. 

So far, under Coke of Norfolk, there had been added verbal clarification, 
rather than technical innovations, to the terms of leases as they stood before 
1776. In the 1790’s real progress begins. For a time the leases were apparently 
being drafted by Nathaniel Kent, who prints an example in an appendix to his 
General View of the Agriculture of Norfolk, for there survives a printed form of 
agreement for a lease, signed by Kent on behalf of Coke.2, Husbandry covenants 
now become positive instructions and cease to be negative prohibitions. The 
tenant is to ‘endeavour. ..to adhere’ to a six-course rotation which still allows 
a tenant two white straw crops in succession, though it eliminates the option of 
a fallow. There then appears, in a 9-year lease of 1797, clauses dictating this 
rotation: (1) turnips or vetches; (2) Lent grain and grass seeds; (3) ley; (4) ley; 
(5) winter corn; (6) Lent grain, which still allows successive white straw crops.® 
In a lease of 1801 there appears for the first time the provision that the tenant 
shall not sow ‘any more than two successive Crops of any sort of Corn Grain or 
Pulse. ..and one of such two successive Crops shall always be of Pease or 
Vetches so that two white straw Crops (that is) of Barley, Oats, Wheat or Rye 
may not in any case follow immediately one after the other’. This rotation is 
laid down: (1) turnips or vetches fed with sheep; (2) peas or vetches for a crop 
or summer-corn and grass-seeds; (3) ley; (4) ley; (5) winter corn; (6) peas or 
vetches.? The same rotation is demanded in a 21-year lease of 1806.° 

Eventually, under Coke’s famous land agent, Francis Blaikie, the form of 
leases was regularized and codified. There is a folio manuscript volume at 
Holkham of ‘The General Form of Leases to be granted by T. W. C. Esq. on 
his Estates in the County of Norfolk with Forms of Covenants for cultivating the 
Arable Lands Settled and Approved by Francis Blaikie Gentleman in October 


1 Lease to Jonathan Ward for 21 years from 10 October 1781, dated 20 March 1782. Un- 
catalogued—Mr Turner found this and other leases for me at Holkham. The phraseology presents 
some difficulty, which turns on the meaning of the word ‘successively’. The clause almost 
certainly involves the raising of three crops of grain in a period of four years, the second or third 
year being taken up by a fallow or crop of turnips. Alternatively two crops of grain could be grown 
in three years. , 

2 Longham Deeds, 715; it lays down the same conditions as Kent quotes in the General View- 

3 Lease to William Mason. 4 91-year lease to W. M. Hill. 

5 Lease to J. Rix. There is a curious anomaly in the drafting of these leases—there is an 
imperative provision against two successive white straw crops, yet the statement of the rotation 
called for allows ‘pease or vetches or summer corn’ to follow winter corn. Subsequently this was 
cleared up and ‘pease or vetches’ only allowed. 
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1817’. In it, the husbandry covenants dictated seven rotations: a foun paure 
. 

rotation ‘A’, a five-course rotation ‘B’, a four-and-five course ‘C’, and four 
six-course rotations ‘D1’ to ‘D4’. 


These were the provisions: 


A (1) Turnips Di (5) Peas or beans 

(2) Barley and grass seeds (6) Wheat, barley or oats 

oe De (1) Turnips 

(aie Cormor grain (2) Barley and grass seeds 
B- (1) Turnips (3) Ley 

(2) Barley and grass seeds (4) Ley 

(3) Ley (5) Wheat, barley or oats 

(4) Ley or summer-fallow (6) Peas or beans 

(5) Corn or grain or peas or beans i. 
C (x) Turnips D3 ‘on very good strong soil 

(1) Summerfallow 
. rae erie Hie ast (2) Barley and grass seeds 
(,) Cats or grain 2 leech 
followed by 

(ae ae : ae or oats 

(6) Barley and grass seeds \ Y 

(7) Ley D4 ‘on strong soil of second quality’ 

(8) Ley : (1) Summerfallow 

(9) Corn or grain or peas or beans (2) Barley and grass seeds 
D1 (1) Turnips (3) Ley 

(2) Barley and grass seeds (4) Ley 

(3) Ley (5) Beans 

(4) Ley (6) Wheat, barley or oats. 


Many careful instructions were inserted about the detailed handling of in- 
dividual crops. Turnips were to be ‘twice hoed and scoured and to be fed off 
or consumed on said farm and as far as possible by sheep on the land where 
they grow’. Grass of one year’s layer was to be mown only once or pastured by 
cattle or sheep and in its second year was to be ‘pastured or fed by cattle or 
sheep’ or ‘thoroughly summer-tilled’ (with a definition of summer-tilling). The 
quantity of grass seeds used when land was laid down was to be ‘not less than 
12 lbs. Clover and 1 peck ryegrass per acre’. This picture is of a highly disci- 
plined and ordered estate where every farmer was provided with a suitable plan 
of cultivation which had been carefully worked out by Blaikie and his assistants. 
It is noteworthy that the growing of wheat is insisted on only on the strongest 
soil (though it is permitted elsewhere), while turnips are called for only on 
inferior soils (most of the Coke lands in Norfolk not having very good strong 
soil). Sown grasses are called for everywhere. 


1 Mr Turner drew my attention to this book. 

* It is worth noting that in none of these rotations are turnips a preparation for wheat. 
Probably in 1831, Blaikie wrote: ‘It is now generally admitted that the practice of sowing Wheat 
after Turnips and Mangel Wurzel has been carried too far, and that much injury has been done 
to the Land, and great loss sustained by the owners and occupiers from having persevered too 


long in that system.’ (In a manuscript, Agriculture Letter Book, 1, 1 53-) None of Blaikie’s 
rotations allowed this practice. 
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It can be seen that, apart from elaboration of detail, the main new feature in 
Coke’s leases was the categorical prohibition of the growing of two white straw 
crops (barley, oats, wheat or rye) in succession one after the other, a prohibition 
which was introduced about the year 1800. The other features of these leases— 
turnips and artificial grass leys—are to be found long before Coke of Norfolk’s 
time, as far back as the 1720's. It is not surprising, therefore, that Coke himself 
in his final speech at the last Holkham sheep-shearing in 1821 (a speech which 
largely consisted of a statement of the progress made on the estate since he took 
it Over in 1776) should have declared when speaking of crop rotation: ‘The 
leading feature is that two white straw crops do not come in succession.’! 

‘In Thomas Coke of Norfolk’, says Lord Ernle, ‘the new system of large 
farms and large capital found their most celebrated champion’.? The word 
‘large’ is vague. Even so it is misleading to speak of large farms as a ‘new 
system’ for respectably sized farms existed throughout the eighteenth century. 
Among the agreements for leases made by Thomas Cauldwell before Coke of 
Norfolk’s time are agreements for leasing farms of 1,100, 500, 313, 200, 750, 
520, 672, 590, and 320 acres,® and although there is little direct evidence about 
the size of farms at earlier dates it is clear that some were reasonably substantial. 
An agreement of 1733 refers to a farm at least 450 acres in size, while in 1727 
there were twenty-six farms owned by the Cokes in Norfolk rented at £100 
a year or more, of which four were above £200 a year and two above £300. 
At the level of rent per acre then prevailing in Norfolk, such figures suggest that 
they must have been fairly large farms, and where the sizes of some of these 
farms are known, they prove it. In 1714 the Abbey farm, in Castleacre, con- 
sisting of 947 acres, was at a rent of £220 per annum, and in 1727 at £314. 
In 1724 the Hall farm at Longham totalling 733 acres (of which 461 were 
enclosed) was leased for 21 years for £200 yearly. Godwick Hall farm and 
the Wicken farm, both in Tittleshall, were held together for £195 yearly rent. 
They totalled 549 acres, including 538 acres enclosed. It is true, on the other 
hand, that farms were generally larger and more easily managed at the end of 
the century than at the beginning, and that the growth in farms and the growth 
in the number of large farms, went on throughout the century. ‘The process is 
illustrated by Cauldwell. The manor farm in Dunton, for instance, was let 
from Michaelmas 1748 for 21 years at a yearly rent of £320 for the first ten 
years and £450 thereafter. During the term of the lease a farm of the yearly 
rent of £114 ‘intermixed with his lands there and having Shackage and common 
right preventive of inclosing the Fields, Breaks and Wastes’ was added to it, 
increasing the rent paid to £564. (In a new contract of August 1769 the rent 
went up to £680.) Figures for acreage of farms in Coke of Norfolk’s time drawn 
from surviving leases (which are probably accidental survivals) for years between 
1781 and 1819 are: 783, 496, 583, 157, 190, 400, 512, 366, 913, 355, 566. There 
is good reason to suppose that there were farms of this size at least as early as 
the 1720’s. 

Then there is the question of ‘large capital’. It is not possible to say how 
much capital tenants invested in their farms, whereas we can determine how 
much was being invested by the Cokes as landlords. Study of the figures shows, 
as one would expect, that large-scale investment in the maintenance and 


1 R.N. Bacon, A Report on the Transactions at the Holkham sheep-shearing on Tuesday July 2, 3, 4, 8 
5 [1821] being the Forty-third anniversary of that meeting (Norwich, n.d. 1821), p. I11. 

2 Op. cit. p..217. 3 P.R.O., C12/572/13, fos. 5 seq. 

“ Holkham Estate Deeds, 1072. 5 PRO. loc. cit. 
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improvement of farms was not a late eighteenth-century innovation. It has been 
claimed that Coke of Norfolk invested half a million in buildings and other 
improvements to his farms. This is almost certainly true, provided that the whole 
period of his tenure of the estate from 1776 to 1842 is taken into account. In the 
years 1807 to 1816 he spent an average of over £5,000 a year under this heading. 
Still, much earlier in the century, between the years 1735—44 a figure equal to 
21 per cent of gross rental was laid out. The proportion thus spent in 1807-16 
is lower (being only 17 per cent), and at the beginning of Coke’s tenure, in 
1778-87, a still smaller proportion of only 11 per cent emerges. Indeed, the 
actual amount spent in 1735-44 was greater than that laid out in 1778-87. 
Even earlier, in the years 1707-17, at least 15 per cent of gross rents was 
returned to the estate in repairs and improvements.? The returning of a high 
proportion of profit to the estate had, therefore, been going on throughout the 
eighteenth century. 

‘When Coke took his land in hand, not an acre of wheat was to be seen from 
Holkham to Lynn. The thin sandy soil produced but a scanty yield of rye. 
Naturally wanting in richness, it was still further impoverished by a barbarous 
system of cropping. . .Coke determined to grow wheat. He marled and clayed 
the land... .’3 We have already seen that the system of cropping used on the 
enclosed portions of the Coke estates, with its emphasis on sown grassland was 
far from ‘barbarous’ by contemporary standards, and there was nothing new in 
Coke growing sainfoin and clover. The ludicrously sweeping statement that 
no wheat grew between Holkham and Lynn (which area covers most of north- 
western Norfolk) has already been exposed. Miss Riches* has pointed out that 
the writings of Young, Kent, and Marshall show that wheat was grown in that 
area of Norfolk throughout the eighteenth century, that the Holkham farm 
accounts for 1731-7, printed by Thorold Rogers, prove wheat was being grown 
at Holkham itself in these years, and that there is evidence which shows wheat 
was being raised in the area at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Dr Plumb has demonstrated that wheat was cultivated on a farm at Dersingham, 
owned by the Walpoles, in 1703.5 All this is confirmed by the actual account 
books at Holkham which show that wheat was being grown throughout the 
century on the home farm. On land in the hands of tenants, as distinct from 
the home farm, there is an example of wheat growing apparently assumed 
in 1751 when a draft of new covenants for a lease in Massingham included the 
provision that Carr, the tenant, should leave 20 acres ‘somerlay for wheat’ at 
the end of the term.® Unfortunately such evidence of what was being produced 
on farms is very rare. One thing, however, is clear: the extreme backwardness 
(in this respect), alleged to have been fought by Coke of Norfolk, of the farmers 
on and around his estates, is a myth. 

So it is with marling. This practice, so far from being an innovation of Coke’s 
after 1776, was standard in north-western Norfolk throughout the eighteenth 
century. Dr Plumb has produced evidence to show that marling was going 


* Accounted for in the ‘Audit Books’ under the one heading of ‘repairs’ or, earlier, under the 
two headings of ‘repairs’ and ‘improvements’. 

* These changing figures do not exactly reflect movements in investment. As time went on 
more of the burden of carrying out repairs and improvements tended to be moved onto the 
tenants. Cauldwell told Chancery (loc. cit.) that ‘by means of new Covenants introduced by this 
Defendant the outgoings were considerably diminished’. 

* Ernle, pp. 217-18. These statements, once again, are ultimately based on Rigby’s book 
(p. 457). 4 Op. cit. pp. 94-6. 

° Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. v (1952), 87. ® Massingham Deeds, 236. 
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forward on the Walpole estates in Norfolk in 1701.1 Miss Riches has pointed 
out that it can be found even earlier on the Raynham estate? and that the 
Holkham farm accounts printed by Thorold Rogers for 1731-7, show that 
marling was proceeding there during the years covered.’ Likewise, there is 
abundant evidence to prove the practice of marling on farms in the hands of 
tenants. For instance, in the summer of 1707 land at Massingham was being 
marled,* at Fulmodiston in 1713,° on a farm in Holkham in 1733, at another 
farm in Holkham (2,000 loads), at Weasenham (5,856 loads) and Fulmodiston 
(1,000 loads) in 1745, and so on.® It was an essential improvement to light soil 
encouraged by the Cokes as landlords and, since it was expensive, they con- 
tributed to its cost. In such ways as this the management of the soil was carried 
on by a partnership of landlord and tenant during the whole of the eighteenth 
century. When they were considering buying land at Sparham in 1709, John 
Coke, one of the guardians then in charge of the estate, wrote of the tenant of 
a farm there: ‘Murell is a good husband and Improves his land by Marling at 
his owne charge Doe not know but at first my Lord might give some incourage- 
ment.’7 An agreement with a tenant of Longlands farm, Holkham, dated 
September 1733, shows in detail how marling was done and its effect on the 
value of land. The tenant was to pay gs. per acre for land already improved and 
marled. He was to pay 6s. an acre for unmarled land until it was marled, when 
its rent would rise to 8s. 6d. an acre. The tenant was to mar] all the land then 
unmarled within four years and was to find carriage. For his part, the landlord 
(then Thomas Coke, Lord Lovell) was to allow the tenant 27s. per hundred 
loads for digging, filling, and spreading the marl.’ No other agreement of this 
kind survives but it is certain that they were made for farms elsewhere. There 
is a reference to a farmer filling and spreading marl ‘as by Covts.’ in 1713,° and 
to an allowance for marling by agreement in 1707.9 In 1745 ‘a year’s allowance 
for marling’ was made toa tenant at Flitcham." There are many other examples: 
marling was a well-established agricultural improvement in Norfolk long before 


1776. 
III 


This is not to say, of course, that Coke of Norfolk was anything other than an 
extremely efficient and successful landlord. The facts above suggest only that 
many of the innovations he is supposed to have introduced should be attributed 
to his predecessors in Norfolk. Agricultural progress is a feature of the history 
of the Coke estate throughout the eighteenth century. That, in its turn, is not to 
deny the substantial contribution of Coke himself to the advance of farming 
technique in England. One significant contribution of his has already been 
discussed—the introduction of covenants in leases prohibiting the growing of 


1 Loc. cit. 2 Op. cit. p. 79, citing H. W. Saunders, Norfolk Archaeology, x1xX, 45. 
8 Ibid. citing J. E. T. Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vu, 636-704. 
4 Account of John Rogers half-year ending Michaelmas 1707. 

5 H. Smith, audit account to Michaelmas 1713. 

6 Audit Account Books, 1733 and 1745. 7 Holkham Library, MS. 727 vol. 1, fo. 399. 

8 Estate Deeds, Holkham, 1072. Lord Lovell also promised to inclose within two years all 
the lands of the farm then uninclosed. 

9 H. Smith’s Audit Account to Michaelmas, 1713, Fulmodiston. 

10 J, Rogers Audit Account to Michaelmas, 1707, Feltham and Monks, 

11 Audit Accounts, 1745. ee 

12 His tenants were clearly devoted to him: 21-year leases in a period of rising prices and 
productivity, combined with lavish hospitality, provide a partial explanation. He was, too, 
genuinely concerned with the welfare of his tenants and showed them a paternal affection. 
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successive white straw crops. There were others, most of them referred to by 
Coke himself at his closing speech to the last Holkham sheep-shearing,! about 
which he spoke modestly, usually attributing innovations to others and at most 
claiming credit for disseminating information. His sheep-shearings, indeed, 
served to spread agricultural enlightenment, being, in effect, private agricultural 
shows, at which prizes were given for various categories of farming excellence 
and at which stimulating exchanges could take place among farmers. Coke 
claimed that ‘a great many useful and beneficial improvements have emanated 
from them’ and he gave ‘a short review’. Southdown sheep had been found 
preferable to Norfolks, and Coke said that the first person who bought some 
was Mr Blyth, one of his tenants. But there is no doubt that it was Coke himself 
who did most to bring about this important change in the type of stock reared 
in Norfolk. A similar innovation was the introduction of the Devon breed of 
cattle which he held to be preferable to Shorthorns and Herefords on poor land 
(as is most of north-western Norfolk) and much superior generally to the 
mongrel Norfolk cattle of the time. As for improvements requiring capital, he 
mentioned irrigation and underdraining and named tenants of his who had 
adopted them with good results. It is noteworthy that Blaikie included for all 
leases a provision that the tenant ‘shall and will effectually and substantially 
underdrain such parts of the demised lands as may stand in need thereof or 
which shall be likely to be benefited thereby’.? Techniques of cultivation 
mentioned by Coke were the row-culture (whether by drill, dibble or rib- 
plough) of corn-crops and turnips, ‘inoculation’ as a means of converting arable 
land to permanent pasture, and the use of new fertilizing agents—such as 
pulverised oil-cake,? manure made from yeast, bone manure, and gypsum on 
light sandy soils for sainfoin. Coke’s reputation as a landowner could safely 
have rested on his part in introducing or disseminating knowledge of these 
innovations; there was no need for writers of his day and later to praise him, and 
mislead historians, by making him a worker of miracles, who brought fertility 
to a sandy waste. 

Analysis of the papers of the Coke family provides answers, therefore, to the 
three problems posed in this article. The gross rental of the Coke estate in 
Norfolk increased by about two times between 1776 and 1816 and not by four, 
nine or ten times, which fact alone suggests that the agrarian revolution was 
much less cataclysmic, less revolutionary, than is alleged. Secondly, important 
changes in estate management usually attributed to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century can be shown to have been introduced earlier—sometimes 
much earlier. ‘Thirdly, while it is clear that Coke of Norfolk, in particular by 
means of the terms of his leases, exercised a great influence on the way his 
tenants cultivated their farms, it is clear that his predecessors as landlords did 
so too; just as they also had invested substantial sums of money in their farms. 
The general conclusion follows that evidence from the Coke estates confirms 
that the ‘agrarian revolution’ was a slow process, evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary, and that the changes which such a phrase connotes came more 
gradually than its name implies and over a longer period than some historians 
have believed. 


University of Manchester 


: From R. N. Bacon, of. cit. pp. 107-13. 2 General form of leases MS. 
Used, in fact, before 1776 in Norfolk: A. Young, Farmers Tour through the East of England, 
(1771), IV, 433. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE VICTORIAN 
MASTER BUILDERS 


By E. W. COONEY 


HE building industry is not prominent in accounts of the Industrial 

Revolution and even a brief consideration of its present organization 

and techniques is sufficient to suggest that it has not, in fact, had a notably 
revolutionary history. It has retained a large number of very small firms and 
a high proportion of its workers still consists of craftsmen using long-established 
techniques. It is not surprising therefore that little space has been given to the 
industry in histories of the Industrial Revolution. Even Sir John Clapham, in 
his comprehensive survey of the British economy ‘on the eve of the Railway 
Age’, found it necessary to devote only a few pages to describing the techno- 
logical condition and the structure of the industry, to pointing out its importance 
in the national economy in terms of numbers employed, and to outlining what 
he referred to as a ‘partial change in organization’, unaccompanied by changes 
in technique, which had taken place during the half century or so before 
1830.” 

While it is true that in the context of the Industrial Revolution the partial 
change in organization of which Clapham wrote is a comparatively small 
matter, in the history of the building industry it stands out as a development of 
considerable importance, marked, in particular, by the advent of a group of 
large capitalistic businesses organized on a new principle whereby the various 
crafts were brought under the control of a single employer, the master builder. 
Not only was this so, but the emergence of these large enterprises was accom- 
panied, it seems, by an intensification of competition in the industry and by 
a redefinition or clarification of the relationship between the builder, the 
architect and the client or ‘building owner’; and was closely followed by the 
growth of trade unions.? 

The main purpose of the present article is to attempt to trace and explain the 
development of these large building firms which provided Victorian England 
with one of its typical industrial characters, the master builder. 

The term ‘builder’ has no very precise significance with reference to the 
organization of the firm and it will be useful to classify the main kinds of 
building firms of which there is historical evidence. 

Type 1. Master craftsman, e.g. carpenter, mason, bricklayer, undertaking 
work only in his own trade and usually employing only small numbers of 
journeymen and apprentices. 

Type 2. Master craftsman, undertaking responsibility for construction of all 
parts of buildings, but employing directly only workers in his own trade, and 
contracting with other master craftsmen for the remainder of the work. 


1 Working Party Report, Building (H.M.S.O. 1950), pp. 7-8. 

2 J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926), 1, 71-2, 162 ef seq. 

3 On the relationship between builder and architect, see H. M. Colvin, A Biographical 
Dictionary of English Architects, 1660-1840 (1954). The introductory essay on the building trades 
and the architectural profession also makes reference to the changes in organization of firms which 
are the main subject of the present article. On trade unions, see R. W. Postgate, The Builders’ 
History (1923). 
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Type 3. Builder, not a craftsman, but often an architect or a merchant, such 
as a timber merchant, erecting complete buildings on the basis of contracts 
with master craftsmen in the various trades. 

Type 4. Master builder, erecting complete buildings and employing more or 
less permanently a relatively large body of labourers and workmen in all the 
principal building crafts. 

These four types of firm did not, of course, neatly succeed one another in the 
history of the industry. It can be said of the building industry in Britain in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as Miss Dorothy George has said of 
London trades in general in the eighteenth century, that “almost every variety 
of industrial organization is to be found, corresponding with widely different 
stages of development and these different stages often existed in the same trade’. 
Even today, in Scotland and some parts of northern England, building firms 
are usually of the first type in the classification given above, i.e. craft firms 
prepared only to undertake the work of their own trade.? 

Although it is generally believed that the first master builder (type 4 in the 
classification) was Thomas Cubitt (1788-1855), of London, who developed his 
new type of organization between 1815 and 1820, it is important for our purpose 
to test this belief and to attempt to determine when firms of this kind appeared 
in any appreciable numbers, for these are the enterprises whose existence poses, 
in the absence of technological change, the most interesting question of causa- 
tion. They are, moreover, the predominant element in the industry in recent 
times in London and most parts of England and Wales.® To do so, it is desirable 
to consider some evidence about the organization of building firms in the 
eighteenth century, particularly in London where firms of master builders in 
the full sense—type 4—seem first to have developed. 

Several contemporary commentators on the building industry in London 
about the middle of the eighteenth century speak of a class of ‘builders’. 
Campbell in 1747 described as ‘master builders’ those master bricklayers and 
master carpenters who organized speculative house-building; 4 Postlethwayt in 
1751 applied the same term to the larger master bricklayers who ‘employ many 
hands, and undertake large work’;* and Mortimer said in 1763 that 


of late years the capital Masters of...Carpentry, have assumed the name of 
Builders. . .for this reason, because they make an estimate of the total expense 
of a House, and contract for the execution of the whole for the amount of their 
estimate; for they take upon themselves the providing of all materials, and 
employ their own Masons, Plumbers, Smiths, etc. whereas formerly it was the 
custom for gentlemen and merchants to apply to the several masters in each 
branch, and employ them in executing their plans: this indeed, is sometimes 
the case at present, but very rarely, particularly with regard to Houses, whole 
streets having been lately erected by Builders.® 


‘These three writers testify to the existence by the mid-eighteenth century of 
firms at least of type 2—the master craftsman prepared to undertake a whole 
building on a basis of contracts with other craftsmen—and Mortimer may be 
thought to be describing firms of type 4, in which workmen from all the main 
trades were directly employed. But the weight of the evidence which we have 


* M. D. George, London Life in the Eighteenth Century (1925), p. 162. 

» Working Party Report, Building, p. 4. 3 Ibid. pp. 3-6. 

* R. Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747), pp. 159-61. 

° M. Postlethwayt, The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (1751). 
* T. Mortimer, The Universal Director (1763), pp. 15-17. 
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to consider is against the latter interpretation and we shall assume that the 
reference in the passage just quoted to the employment by master carpenters 
of masons, plumbers, smiths, etc. means that the master carpenter made con- 
tracts with masters in those trades. 


Records of bankruptcies? provide a closer view of the emergence of the 
builders, mainly from among the general body of small master craftsmen. The 
earliest case of a bankrupt builder in the records of the Bankruptcy Court 
appears to be that of John Ward, of Westminster, dated April 1726.2 He is 
described as a ‘joiner and builder’ and his creditors were another joiner, 
a mason, a painter and a gardener. It seems clear that Ward’s business can be 
classed as type 2, a master joiner contracting for or speculating in the erection 
of complete buildings—not merely the joiner’s work—and making agreements 
with other masters for the work which he was not himself equipped to perform. 

During the first thirty years covered by the records, from 1710 to 1740, there 
were altogether ten cases of bankruptcies of persons described inter alia as 
“builder’, out of a total of about 135 cases of persons in the several branches of 
building.? In nine out of the ten cases the description ‘builder’ was coupled 
with one of the crafts, e.g. ‘carpenter and builder’, ‘bricklayer and builder’, 
‘painter and builder’. The prevalence of firms of type 1—that of the simple 
master craftsman—in this period is, of course, strongly indicated by the 125 
or so cases where there was reference only to one of the various crafts. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that firms of type 2, of which the nine cases are examples, 
were very rare before the early eighteenth century, when the term ‘builder’ 
apparently first began to be applied to entrepreneurs in the industry.‘ This 
conclusion applies particularly, perhaps even exclusively, to London, to which 
almost all this evidence refers.® 

Reference to the record of bankruptcies at the end of the eighteenth century,§ 
shows that between 1797 and 1800 there were ninety cases of bankruptcy in the 
building industry. Of these, twelve were persons whose occupations were given 
as ‘builder’, coupled with one of the crafts, and nineteen were described simply 
as ‘builder’. The question arises, were all or any of these nineteen builders 
actually master builders of type 4 and therefore evidence that the modern 
type of building enterprise had been evolved by the end of the eighteenth 
century? 

1 The records referred to are the ‘docket books’ preserved until recently at the Bankruptcy 
Court, London, covering the years 1710-1849. The docket books are in effect registers of cases 
which record, for the years 1710-71, the names, occupations and addresses of debtors and 
creditors. (Nothing but the names of debtors was recorded in 1767 and 1768 and entries for 
1769 and 1771 cover only January and February.) From August 1771 to December 1796 the 
books do not give occupations of either debtors or creditors and are of no value for the present 
purpose. The record for 1797-1849 gives names, occupations and addresses of debtors but has 
nothing about creditors. The general reference of the series of books is B4. I understand that they 
have lately been transferred to the Public Record Office. 

I am greatly indebted to the Chief Bankruptcy Registrar of the High Court of Justice for 
access to these and other records and to the officials of the Court for their courteous attention to 
my requests. 2 Ref. B4, Docket Book No. 5, p. 113. 

3 The branches of building were taken as: mason, bricklayer, carpenter, joiner, painter, 
glazier, plumber, paviour, and slater and tiler. 

4 Cf. Clapham, op. cit. p. 163. 

5 D. Knoop and G. P. Jones, The Medieval Mason (Manchester, 1933), pp- 201-202, cite in- 
stances of master masons contracting’for the construction of whole buildings in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. But they add that ‘it is probable that the tendency was to limit the 
contractor to particular parts of a building operation... ..’ 

6 Ref. B4, Docket Book No. 25, 1797-1800. 
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The bankruptcy records do not provide an answer to this question? but in 
the Fourth Report of the Commissioners of Military Enquiry, published in 1807,” there 
is clear evidence for the existence of at least one building firm of the most 
highly developed type. In their report the Commissioners examined various 
circumstances relating to the construction of large numbers of barracks through- 
out Britain between 1792 and 1806. The government’s demand for these 
barracks, which came with great urgency in some years, particularly 1792 and 
1803, provided an opportunity for contract building on a large scale. The 
builder who most successfully exploited this opportunity was Alexander Copland * 
who was paid over £1,300,000 for work done between 1796 and 1806.° To build 
on such a large scale in districts which were sometimes remote from the larger 
towns, posed problems of supply of labour and materials which Copland could 
only solve by developing a comprehensive organization in which he was the 
direct employer of the necessary labour and himself bought all the materials. 
In 1798 and 1799, when he was building on the Isle of Wight, he employed 
700 men, provided workshops and sawpits for the artificers and opened up a 
brickworks.6 He explained to the Commission that he was able to manage 
such large operations successfully because he had ‘able foremen’ who were 
accustomed to carry out large works at a rapid rate.’ 

The war-time demand which was the background to the development of 
Copland’s business was, of course, exceptional and there is little reason to 
suppose that it had any wide or permanent influence upon the organization of 
building firms. Copland’s method of organization may indeed have been 
unique at this time; in any case, the large-scale contractors for barracks appear 
to have numbered only about halfa dozen.® His career does, however, illustrate 
the importance of the factor of demand in relation to organization, and suggests 
that it is in a period of large and sustained increase of demand for buildings that 
we are likely to discover the origin, in any numbers, of firms of master builders 
of the modern kind. 

There is good evidence that such an increase in demand occurred during 
the first three decades of the nineteenth century. Production of bricks, for 
example, shows interquinquennial increases with the exception of one period, 
1815-19.° It is noteworthy that during a large part of the war with France— 
from 1802 to 1812—brick production held to a remarkably high and steady 
level, well above what had been usual in the late eighteenth century.!° This 
would seem to cast doubt on the suggestion, based on the assumption of a war- 


? A small number of files (containing accounts, etc.) of cases of builders’ bankruptcies between 
1793 and 1825 was examined. All the cases, seven in number, related to firms of types 1 and 2, 
but the sample was obviously inadequate. 

* Fourth Report of the Commissioners of Military Enquiry, British Parliamentary Papers [referred to 
hereafter as P.P.], 1806-7, mn. 


° Their First Report indicates that over £4 m. were spent on barracks between 1792 and 1804 
(P.P. 1806, vi, 4). 

* Military Enquiry, Fourth Report, Appendix 47. Copland gave evidence that he had been 
educated as a builder under Richard Holland and had worked in his father’s building business. 
See also the reference in Colvin, of. cit. p. 153. 5 Ibid. p. 391. 

6 Ibid. Appendices 47 and 75. * Ibid. Appendix 47. 

® Fourth Report, Appendix 85, shows that four other contractors had been paid respectively: 
£851,672; £402,328; £243,040; and £109,171. 

f H. A. Shannon, ‘Bricks—a Trade Index, 1785-1849’, Economica, new series, 1 (1934), 3co-18. 
With 1785-9 = 100 as a base, the index moves as follows: 1790-4: 140; 1795-9: 93; 1800-4: 125; 
1805-9: 149; 1810-14: 156; 1815-19: 148; 1820-4: 196; 1825-9: 232; 1830-4: 188; 1835-9: 262; 
1840-5: 245; 1845-9: 316. 

%° For a discussion of the causes, see Shannon, loc. cit. Pp. 313. 
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time depression in the building industry, that the Napoleonic wars must have 
made it difficult for the small business to survive and that they created in- 
security which ‘does much to explain the rise of the building contractor who, 
without being the master of any specific trade himself, engaged a full staff of 
workmen on a permanent wage basis. . .’.1 There appears, on the whole, to be 
more justification for the view that it was prosperity, not depression and 
insecurity, that gave rise to the fully developed master builders. 

Contemporary observers noted the increased activity of the industry in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. A parliamentary committee of 1828 
remarked that ‘within the last fifteen or twenty years...a greater number of 
Bridges and Churches, and of both public and private works upon an extended 
scale, have been completed, than in a hundred years before’.2 At about the 
same time, John Nash, the architect, spoke of ‘the artificial causes of the exten- 
sion of the town’ (London) which he said were to be found in ‘the speculations 
of the Builders’. Porter, too, noted that large sums had been spent during 
recent decades on ‘the permanent improvement of the land’ (much of which, of 
course, took the form of buildings) and on public buildings. He estimated, for 
example, that in England between 1813 and 1841 the government had by 
various means caused the expenditure of £3} m. on the building of churches. 
Construction of docks (including extensive warehouses) in London between 
1800 and 1850 had cost £8 m. and bridges £4 m. The new General Post Office 
in London alone cost £500,000, and Porter gives, also, an illustrative list of 
public works carried out during the first half of the century which includes a 
number of bridges, the Houses of Parliament, King’s College and University 
College, London, the National Gallery, Custom Houses at London and 
Liverpool, the Royal Exchange, and several hospitals.* 

The first three decades or so of the nineteenth century were, therefore, a time 
of marked and fairly steadily rising demand for building and, as Alexander 
Copland’s career has suggested, such circumstances were likely to favour the 
creation of firms employing men from all the building trades and having a more 
or less elaborate establishment of workshops, wagons and other equipment. 
It is generally held that ‘the first of this new type of general builder was Thomas 
Cubitt, whose methods became the model for the great Victorian contractors’.® 
The claim seems well founded in the light of the evidence considered here. 

Thomas Cubitt was in business as a master carpenter in Holborn, London, 
from 1809. By 1815 he was typical of the larger London master craftsmen— 
generally either carpenters or bricklayers—who undertook the construction of 
whole buildings and sub-contracted for the work outside their own trades. 
While engaged on an important contract—the London Institution in Finsbury 
Circus—which bound him under penalty to finish the building within a given 
time he ‘determined not to be left at the mercy of this complicated and inefficient 

1 Colvin, op. cit. p. 9. 

2 Select Committee on the Office of Works and Public Buildings, P.P. 1828, 1v, 320. (The Committee 
seems to have been referring particularly to the more elaborate kinds of buildings, in the design 
and construction of which an architect’s services were generally employed.) 

2 Quoted by James Noble, The Professional Practice of Architects (1836), p. 93. (Nash was writing 
to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests who managed property in London.) On the 
‘extension of the town’, see John Summerson, Georgian London (1945), ch. xIVv. 

4 G.R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation (1851 ed.), pp. 618-21. See also Summerson, op. cit. 
cb. xv on ‘Public Works after Waterloo’. 


5 Colvin, op. cit. p. 9. See also The Dictionary of National Biography which says that Cubitt was 
‘the first person who undertook house-building in all its various branches’, and Summerson, 


op. cit. p. 174. © DiN B. 
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system’, and in 1815 or 1816, having bought a site on Gray’s Inn Road, he 
began his innovations in methods of organization.! Not only did he build large 
workshops and bring together a body of workmen representing all the building 
trades but also, it is said, he promised continuous employment to his men.” This 
was, of course, a very considerable undertaking to give in an industry where work 
is often interrupted by bad weather or fluctuations in demand but the rising 
demand of the next few years must have helped him to keep his promise.® But 
contract work alone was insufficient, at least in the firm’s earlier years, to sustain 
such a large and elaborate organization on a permanent basis and, in 1820, 
Cubitt began the first of the large-scale speculations in estate development and 
house building which culminated in the building of much of Belgravia and 
Pimlico.* 

By contriving to work on a large and predictable scale, Cubitt was able not 
only to hold together his body of craftsmen and to justify his heavy outlay on 
workshops and equipment but also—and this was probably the most important 
aspect of the matter—to provide permanent employment for the foremen and 
clerks upon whom the efficiency of such an enterprise must have greatly 
depended.® 

During the early years of the firm, Thomas Cubitt was in partnership with 
his younger brothers, William and Lewis. In 1827 the partnership was dissolved 
to allow him to concentrate his energies and capital on the speculative house 
building in which he was deeply involved.*® William Cubitt retained the Gray’s 
Inn Road establishment from which the firm of the present day is in part 
descended. 

The size of the Cubitt brothers’ businesses shortly after the dissolution of their 
partnership, when Thomas Cubitt’s system had been in operation for about 
a decade, was indicated by William Cubitt in 1828 in evidence to the Select 
Committee on the Office of Works. Asked about the nature of the building work 
carried out by him, he replied that he had about 700 men employed on contracts 
and his brother had about 1,000 men working on the estate developments near 
Belgrave Square.’ 

Although Thomas Cubitt may be credited with pioneering a larger and more 
complex type of firm in the building industry, he was evidently soon imitated. 
The Surveyor General to the Office of Works, Lt.-Col. B. C. Stephenson, in his 
evidence to the same committee agreed that there was ‘a person called a 
Builder’ who ‘united’ the trades, adding, however, that he himself preferred 
that each master craftsman should keep to his own trade.8 John Nash told the 


* Sir Stephen Tallents, Man and Boy (1943), p. 31. (Thomas Cubitt was the author’s great- 
grandfather.) 

® The History of Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, p. 21, published privately. The book is undated 
but internal evidence suggests it was produced in 1929. See also Summerson, of. cit. p- 174. 

* Brick production in Britain rose from a depressed level of 673 m. in 1816 to 1101 m. in the 
boom year of 1819 (Shannon, loc. cit. pp. 316-17). The annual average figure for 1815-19 was, 
i as already noted, slightly lower than the figure for the previous quinquennium, 
1810-14. 

4 See Summerson, of. cit. ch. x1v, for an account of Cubitt’s estate developments. 

® Cf. Copland’s statement that he employed ‘able foremen’ in his operations on the Isle of 
Wight. Thomas Cubitt’s brother, William, who was for some years his partner, stated in 1828 to 
the Select Committee on the Office of Works and Public Buildings that because he had large 
workshops and ample accommodation for the workmen he had ‘no difficulty in getting the very 
best workmen in London, and the best superintendents’. P.P. 1828, rv, 406. 

® Loc. cit. p. 405. Evidence of William Cubitt. 7 Ibid. p. 405. 

8 Ibid. p. 330. 
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committee that ‘there are some builders that buy all their materials and do 
every branch of business themselves; but more frequently they make their esti- 
mates in conjunction with each other, each tradesman furnishing the estimates 
of his own work, and one of them sends in an estimate of the whole on his own 
particular responsibility, taking the security which he deems necessary from 
the others. . .*.1 In the latter part of his statement Nash is, of course, describing 
the older method of working on the basis of ad hoc syndicates which developed 
in the course of the previous century. 

A few years later, in 1833, Thomas Burton, a London master builder, 
appeared before the Select Committee on Manufactures. He described himself 
as a general builder, concerned with shops and warehouses in the City of 
London. He employed carpenters, bricklayers, glaziers, masons, and painters, 
but not smiths and plumbers. He did not say that he had workshops but it is 
probable that he did have them, at least for the carpenters and masons, if only 
on a small scale. He estimated that the average number of his employees had 
been 170 over the years 1825/6 to 1832, ‘during the busy season from Michaelmas 
to Ladyday’. The maximum number between 1816 and 1832 was 235.2 

There is no very satisfactory evidence available to show the extent to which 
Cubitt’s methods were adopted in the building industry during the nineteenth 
century. It is, however, clear that even in London, the centre of change, the 
craft type of firm was not quickly superseded. The list of London bankrupts for 
1849 includes several described as ‘carpenter and builder’ and also a ‘plumber 
and builder’. A few years later, an authority on the industry wrote that ‘the 
system of combining all the trades does not seem to have existed much before 
the commencement of the present century, and has been perfectly carried out 
only by a few capitalists, as is evinced by the anxiety displayed at present to 
guard against the evils of sub-letting’.* 

According to the Census of 1851, there were in London fifty-seven firms of 
builders employing fifty or more men, and nine firms were reported as em- 
ploying more than 200 men.* In 1872, at the time of the great lock-out of their 
workers by the London master builders, the secretary of the Central Association 
of Master Builders claimed that there were ‘fully 250 large building establish- 
ments’ in London.® A fair proportion of these firms were probably organized on 
Cubitt’s model—particularly the largest of them. 

Firms of such a size and character were quite large by the standards of 
industrial Britain in the mid-nineteenth century. In the space of half a century 
an industry which had been organized primarily on a craft basis had, without 
the stimulus of any important technological advances, thrown up a group of 
large, complex, and markedly capitalist businesses. 

Only one explanation of this development has been offered so far in the 
present article: that is, the increase in demand for building, which made 

1 bid. p. 373- 2 §.C. on Manufactures, Commerce and Shipping, P.P. 1833, vi, Q. 1660. 

3 Bankruptcy Court, ref. B4, Docket Book No. 52, 1849. 

4 See under ‘Builder’ in The Dictionary of Architecture, edited by Arthur Cotes and published 
by the Architectural Publications Society in sections between 1852 and 1892. The entry is in the 
first volume of the series and may therefore be referred to 1852. Sub-contracting by the master 
builder was said to lead to bad workmanship. - 

5 Census of Population, 1851, 1, ‘Occupations’, 28. These figures probably understate the position, 
for the Registrar-General warned that ‘many employers—in some trades more than half of the 
whole number—omitted to state that they were masters and to give the number of their men’. 

6 Stanley G. Bird in The Builder, 22 June 1872. By a large establishment he probably meant 
a firm with at least 80 to 100 employees, for the average number of employees of members of the 
association was reported in The Builder at that time to be about 95. 
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feasible large firms capable of exploiting economies derived from having the 
various branches of the industry under a single direction on a more or less 
permanent basis. But there is another possible cause which may have been 
almost as important. This is concerned with changes in the form of agreement 
between the builder and his client. We shall examine the idea that during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the industry’s customers, including public 
bodies, came to believe that the best basis on which to arrange for building was 
to obtain competitive tenders for the work to be carried out by one builder at 
a fixed cost. Our argument will be that the larger builders with comprehensive 
establishments and substantial capital were in a better postion than the smaller 
master craftsmen to meet the greater risks and outlay involved in such an 
undertaking. Initial support for this hypothesis can be derived from the career 
of Thomas Cubitt himself who, it will be recalled, embarked on his innovations 
because his contract bound him under penalty to complete the building of the 
London Institution within a given time, and he felt that the existing organization 
was complicated and inefficient. 

The type of contract just described, which is of course common today, was 
not so usual in building before the nineteenth century; ‘there was, in fact, 
general agreement among seventeenth- and eighteenth-century architectural 
writers that to put all the work into the hands of a single “‘undertaker”’ was to 
court disaster’. Its increasing acceptance can be traced in a series of official 
reports on government departments which had responsibility for building.? 
These reports reflect, in their insistence upon effective budgeting, accurate 
accounting and economical staffing, the wider movement for rational reform 
of the public service which dates from Edmund Burke’s ‘Speech on Economical 
Reform’ of 1780.8 

When, in 1806-7, the Commissioners of Military Enquiry examined the 
arrangements whereby large numbers of barracks had been built since 1792, they 
found that ‘the agreement which the late Barrack Master General made with the 
Builders was, generally if not universally, to pay for the work on the principle of 
measure and value, and to advance money from time to time on account, 
according to Certificates of the progress made in the work...’.4 The prices 
according to which the various kinds of work—carpentry, brickwork, etc.— 
were valued were those currently recognized in the district at the time when 
the work was performed. There was no competitive tendering to discover the 
lowest terms on which a barracks could be built, for the Barrack Master General 
held that ‘the mode of agreeing for payment by measurement and valuation 
precluded the necessity of doing so’ and added, ‘I could have no confidence in 
any man who could have offered to do it at less than by fair value, and measure- 
ment’.? The General had, quite naturally, adopted the arrangement most usual 
in the eighteenth century, based on the assumption that good work at ‘fair’ 
prices could best be obtained by adding the master craftsman’s or builder’s 
customary gross profit of 15 per cent to the current cost of labour and materials.® 


1 Colvin, op. cit. p. 5. 

_ The Commissioners of Military Enquiry, First and Fourth Reports, 1806, 1806-7; Commissioners of 
Enquiry into the Conduct of Business in the Office of Works, 1812-13; S.C. on the Office of Works and 
Public Buildings, 1828. 

3 On the wider movement for reform, see S. E. Finer, “Patronage and the Public Service’ 
Public Administration, xxx (1952), 329-60. 

* First Report, P.P. 1806, v1, 23. 

® Fourth Report, P.P. 1806-7, 1, Appendix no. Bi Ove tT. 

° Ibid. p. 350, and Appendix No, 23. 
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The builders’ price books which were published frequently during the eighteenth 
century testify to the prevalence of the system. 

While the Commissioners of Military Enquiry did not condemn absolutely 
the system of working by measure and fair valuation, they pointed out that in 
practice the Barrack Office had not applied it efficiently in respect of the 
ascertainment of prices and in other ways.! They explored the advantages of 
a contract made, after a competition, with an individual builder who would 
undertake to erect the whole building for a fixed sum,? and they noted that the 
Barrack Office, having recently had several buildings completed under con- 
tracts of this kind, ‘appears to be satisfied that this mode of contracting is 
attended with material advantages to the Public inasmuch as the expense and 
time are points determined before the work is undertaken, which also obviates 
the necessity of any account’.’ 

The inquiry of 1812-13 by Commissioners appointed to report on the conduct 
of the Office of Works followed a similar course to the examination of the Barrack 
Office. It was found that the Office of Works dealt only with a group of 
‘established tradesmen’ who carried out its work of new building and repairs 
on the basis of measurement and fair valuation, a list of prices being kept in 
a ‘contract book’ and amended from time to time according to the Office’s 
estimates of the market costs of labour and materials.4 

The Commissioners obtained the opinions of a number of architects on the 
merits of various forms of contract and suggested that these views should be 
consulted ‘previously to the formation of any general system for the execution 
of public Works’,® thereby indicating the uncertainty of contemporary ideas 
about the most satisfactory form of building contract. They themselves came 
down strongly in favour of competitive tendering, both for prices (where pay- 
ment was to be made on the basis of measurement of the work) and in the case 
of contracts ‘in gross’ (i.e. for the whole building for an agreed sum).® They did 
not, however, say that contracts in gross were to be preferred to contracts for 
prices and they thus left a place open for the master craftsman who confined 
himself entirely to his own trade. But fifteen years later, opinion had moved 
still further in favour of contracts in gross, reached after competitive tendering. 

The Select Committee on the Office of Works and Public Buildings in 1828 
heard the conflicting views of a number of architects and builders. ‘They summed 
up, that ‘the preponderance of opinion. . .among those most capable of forming 
a correct judgment, who have been examined. ..is certainly in favour of the 
present practice (of the Office of Works) of Contracts for Prices, as contrasted 
with Contracts in Gross’.? But the Committee disputed this opinion, although 
rather tentatively, saying that contracts in gross, ‘the method which appears the 
most prudent for individuals to adopt could not prove disadvantageous to the 
Public, and they are therefore inclined to think...the system of Contracts in 
Gross might be found to be the least expensive’.® 

The report of 1828 shows how lay opinion, increasingly influenced, we may 
suppose, by Smithian doctrines of the virtues of competition and Benthamite 

1 Jbid. p. 349- R 

2 This would not, of course, necessarily mean the direct employment by the builder of the 
whole force of workmen required, for it was not suggested that the builder must not be allowed 


to make sub-contracts. 
3 Fourth Report, p. 341. 


4 Report on the Office of Works, P.P. 1812-13, v, Appendix No. 3. be Lo0. cit. Pp. 377 - 
Swibideps 37 1< . 
7 §.C. on the Office of Works, P.P. 1828, rv, 319. Loe, cit. p. 319- 
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principles of rational administration, was pressing architects, builders, and 
civil servants towards the modern system of contracting for buildings. 

The architects, in particular, were not without strong reasons for criticizing 
the new system. Competitive tendering for the whole building accentuated the 
ever-present danger of bad work, especially if the builder made sub-contracts, 
and imposed a heavier burden on the architect’s powers of supervision. And 
before a contract in gross could be made, minutely detailed plans and specifica- 
tions had to be prepared, yet at that time the drawing up of precise statements 
of the necessary quantities of materials, etc., was not the familiar practice that 
it later became. 

But these difficulties could be surmounted. The architects improved their 
professional practices (by agreeing, in particular, that they should not have 
a financial interest in building firms) and, with the aid of the emerging pro- 
fession of quantity surveyors, became better able to provide competing builders 
with the comprehensive description of a proposed building which was a vital 
prerequisite of sound tendering for contracts in gross. The master builders, for 
their part, were developing the new form of business which enabled them, with 
the aid of competent foremen and clerks, and the lower costs made possible by 
operating continuously on a large scale, to meet the more exacting and com- 
petitive conditions of the new system of contracting. 
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INVESTMENT IN INDIAN RAILWAYS, 1845-1875 
By W. J. MACPHERSON 


ETWEEN 1845 and 1875 about £95 millions were invested by British 

companies in Indian guaranteed railways. This sum, virtually all of 

which was raised in Britain, provided India with a basic network of 
communications which was extended in later years by both the State and 
guaranteed companies.’ The object of this article is to attempt an analysis of 
the reasons behind this investment, and to discover the motives of the three main 
groups interested in the enterprise, namely the Indian Government, the 
investors, and the promoting and business groups in the United Kingdom. 


I 


The Indian Government had the ultimate control over the quantity and 
direction of railway investment. It decided the alignment of routes and the 
width of gauges. Its authorization was necessary for the raising and expenditure 
of capital and its guarantee was essential to attract private funds. It is therefore 
important first to consider the reasons for the State’s interest in railways. To 
facilitate exposition these reasons will be discussed in three groups—social and 
welfare, commercial and strategic. 

In the first place railways were regarded as a valuable instrument in the 
improving of Indian social conditions, the spreading of Western civilization and 
the elevation of backward peoples. “They will lead’, wrote Dalhousie in the 
Minute which formulated Indian railway policy, ‘to some similar progress in 
social improvement that has marked the introduction of improved communica- 
tions in various Kingdoms of the Western World’.? They will ‘enable us to 
propagate our civilization in the most peaceful and most harmless way’, said 
Secretary of State Lord Salisbury. J. A. Hobson,* R. Pares® and the Marxist 
historians have warned against a naive acceptance of altruistic expressions by 
British statesmen, but in India at least the moral and sentimental factor in 
nineteenth-century Imperialism existed to some extent. ‘If we are not in India 
to civilize and raise India,’ stated Under-Secretary of State Mr Grant Duff in 
1873, ‘we had better leave it as soon as we can wind up our affairs.’* Many 
politicians and administrators echoed this opinion.’ India’s progress seemed 
assured if it adopted British methods and ways of life, and in the wake of railways 
would certainly follow ‘English arts, English men and English opinions’.® 
Education would spread, the caste system would collapse in the intimacy of 
third-class carriages and, most important, railways would achieve ‘the pre- 
vention of local famine and the uniform dispersion of food’.® Although the 

1 For a general outline of Indian railway history, see N. Sanyal, The Development of Indian 
Railways (Calcutta, 1930). 2 Accounts and Papers, 1852-3, LXXVI, 595- 


3 Herapath’s, 31 October 1868, p. 1121. 4 Imperialism (1902), part 1, ch. m1, passim. 
5 “The Economic Factors in the History of the Empire’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 1st ser. vit (1937). 


6 Hansard, 3rd ser. coxvi (31 July 1873), col. 1396. 

7 Cf. Gladstone in Hansard, coxiv1 (12 June 1879), col. 1741; R. D. Mangles, M.P. and East 
India Co. Director before the S.C. on the Growth of Cotton in India, 1848, Q.. 3461, and Dalhousie 
in his 1853 Minute, loc. cit. 8 Economist, 25 July 1857. 

® Accounts and Papers, 1854, XLVI, 257, Memorandum of Major Kennedy on which much of 
Dalhousie’s more famous Railway Minute was based. 
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last motive did not become predominant until after the Famine Commission’s 
report in 1880, it played a considerable part in the Government’s early en- 
couragement of railways. During the scarcity of the 1870's a special famine 
line was built from Patna to Darbhunga,! and others were subsidized to carry 
grain. 

Secondly, the Government was anxious to encourage railways for commercial 
reasons.? This fact has been underestimated by most writers on the subject who 
have stressed only the military motive.? Both official statements and the 
alignment of routes indicate the State’s concern in trade as well as in strategy. 
Trunk routes, advised Dalhousie, ‘should be chosen according to the extent of 
political and commercial advantages which they are calculated to afford’.* The 
East Indian Railway at first® did not take the shortest and most effective military 
course to the North-West, but followed existing trade routes to the Ganges at 
Rajmahal. The ‘real object’ of the Madras Line was ‘to develop the resources 
of that district’ ; 6 of the Great Indian Peninsular to penetrate the cotton regions.’ 
No purely military railways were built until the 1870’s, although, as will be 
seen later, the military motive was very important. 

Apart from a general increase of trade with its expected concomitant financial 
and welfare gains, the Government expressed two particular economic motives 
for railways. First, Dalhousie and others believed that by aiding British invest- 
ment in railways they would encourage ‘a more extensive employment of 
similar capital and similar efforts hereafter in connexion with the products and 
trade of India’.® The potentialities of the Empire would be realized by capitalists 
at home, and the ‘native gentry’ would be given ‘an opportunity and induce- 
ment to invest their capital’.* Secondly, the Indian Government frequently 
showed concern about the need to facilitate the transport of primary com- 
modities for both the internal and export market.!® Internally, salt and coal 
were the main products which influenced railway construction. Special branch 
lines to the salt districts were sanctioned by the State, and in 1872 it built a 
railway from Lahore to the salt-pans at Sambhur Lake. Coal transport interested 
the Government both as a mine-owner and as a guarantor of railway interest, 
because fuel figured prominently in working costs. The first section of the E.I.R. 
was to Raniganj in the Bengal coalfield," and thereafter the opening-up of 
mineral deposits was the reason behind several branch lines. Improving the 
transport of commodities for export, especially raw cotton, was also the explicit 
business of the Government. Major Kennedy in his 1852 Memorandum, 
Dalhousie in his Minute of 1853 and the Court of Directors in 18542 all stressed 

1 Accounts and Papers, 1874, XLIX, 311. 

* State intervention in the economic sector was common in India in the nineteenth century. 

So Ch: H. J. Habakkuk, ‘Free Trade and Commercial Expansion 1853-1870’, Cambridge History 
of the British Empwe, u, 789; K. T. Shah, Trade, Tariffs and Transport in India (1923), pp. 388-90. 

“ Minute of 1853, loc. cit. para. 13. See also the Secretary of State in Draft Railway Despatches 
to India, v, no. 5, 24 January 1868. 

5 Later a more direct Chord line was built. 

g Government Director of Railways before the S.C. on the Causes that have led to the Delay in the 
Construction of Railways in India, 1858, Q.. 264. * Minute of 1853, para. 6. 

8 Minute of 1853, para. 74 and Railway Home Correspondence (A), tv, letter from India Board 
to Court of Directors, 18 May 1852. 

® Railway Letters and Enclosures from India and Bengal, 1, nos. 34, 135, Minute of the Governor of 
Bombay, 27 February 1845. 

wy It showed little palpable interest in opening up markets for British goods, although Dalhousie 
mendoned this as a benefit which would follow railways. Minute of 1853, para. 6. 
Minute of 1853, para. 25. 
Accounts and Papers, 1854, XLVI, 295, paras. 6 and Te 
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the cotton motive. It was a prominent factor in the sanctioning of the G.I.P.R.1 
and B.B.C.I.R.,? and the only motive for the construction of the Amraoti and 
Khamgaon branches in 1869 and 1870.3 ‘To facilitate the transport of cotton’, 
declared the Secretary of State in 1861, ‘is a duty which undoubtedly devolves 
mainly on the Government, and...so far as the financial resources of the 
Government will admit, it shall not be neglected.’4 

Thirdly, the political and military aspects of Indian railway investment— 
internal administration, reduced military expenditure, defence from external 
aggression—probably influenced the Government most, and have certainly 
received most attention from historians. The value of trunk lines for administra- 
tive purposes and in improving internal security, was often stressed by Govern- 
ment spokesmen.® Dalhousie’s policy of expansion and annexation was closely 
connected with his encouragement of railways. The Sikh wars showed the 
disadvantages of poor communications. But a greater stimulus to construction 
was the Mutiny. More miles were added in 1858 and 1859 than in the whole 
period up to that time. It was further argued that railways, by improving 
efficiency, would reduce military expenditure which, in 1856-7, accounted for 
£123 m. ofa total Government outlay of £31 m.* The saving made on the army 
would more than offset any deficit on the guaranteed interest account.” More 
important, however, was the advantage of trunk lines in defence from external 
aggression. 

Fear of Russia existed to a greater or less extent throughout the period 
1845-75 and influenced railway policy. In his 1853 Minute Dalhousie believed 
that an attack on India might be launched from Afghanistan ‘under European 
instigation’ although a direct Russian invasion was unlikely. Strategic require- 
ments therefore played an important part in his formulation of routes. It was 
not, however, until the late 1860’s that specifically defensive lines were mooted. 
In 1868 an extension of the Delhi-Lahore line to Peshawar was sanctioned to 
strengthen the defences of the North-West Frontier. A bitter controversy arose 
over its gauge which illustrates the interaction of financial and military factors 
in Government policy.* The army wanted to extend this line on the existing 
5 ft. 6 in: gauge, but Mayo and Argyll favoured the metre gauge on grounds of 
economy. ‘I have no hesitation in saying’, wrote Secretary of State Argyll in 
1870, ‘that the military argument must be placed second to the economic.’ ® 
His successor, Lord Salisbury, took a more serious view of the Russian menace. 
‘We shall never’, he told his Council,!° ‘engage in anything but a defensive war 
...but it is quite possible that a rapid advance into Afghanistan may be a 
necessary portion of our strategy.’ In this case speed would be of vital im- 
portance and a break of gauge disastrous. Defence needs and fear of Russia 


1 bid. 2 Accounts and Papers, 1860, Lu, 635, para. 89. 
3 §.C. on East India Finance, 1872, app. 12. 
4 Accounts and Papers, 1863, xi1v, 83, para. 12. There is abundant other evidence of State 
interest in railways and cotton supply. 
5 See, for example, Dalhousie’s Minute, para. 5. See also Governor-General Hardinge’s 
Minute of 1846 in Accounts and Papers, 1847, XLI, 255. 
8 Economist, 30 July 1859. 
7 See, for example, Major Kennedy’s Memorandum, loc. cit. paras. 22 and 28, and Hansard, 
grd ser. xcm (1847), col. 489. 
8 The ‘battle of gauges’ was fought in official minutes, pamphlets and newpapers between 
1870 and 1874. 
® Accounts and Papers, 1872, L1, 274, para. 5. See also 1874, XLIx, ‘Correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India on the Peshawar gauge’. 
10 Draft Railway Despatches to India, 1x, June 1874. 
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thus eventually triumphed over economy and financial considerations, and the 
wide gauge was sanctioned." 
Interacting social, political, strategic, commercial and financial factors 
determined the actions of the Indian Government. At some times defence 
apparently had priority in railway policy; at others the Government's concern 
was cotton or famines; always the extent of aid to railways was limited by 
budgetary problems. It is clear, however, that whatever its reasons, the 
Government wanted railways in India. And, because it refused to construct 
lines itself before 1870, it had to induce private investors with a guarantee. 


II 


The motives of the British investors can be explained almost entirely in terms 
of the 5 per cent guarantee of interest offered by the Indian Government. It was 
hoped at first that free land and prospective profits would be enough to attract 
capitalists to Indian railways, but from the beginning the companies demanded 
more security. As early as 1844 Stephenson of the E.I.R. requested that the 
East India Company ‘might adopt the plan so successfully introduced by the 
French Government, of guaranteeing a minimum dividend to the shareholders’ .? 
‘The public’, maintained the G.I.P.R. Company in 1848, ‘will definitely not 
invest in Indian railways at anything less than a complete guarantee of 5 per 
cent’.? After protracted negotiations between 1845 and 1849* contracts were 
signed which ensured complete safety for the shareholders. Later companies 
almost always demanded a guarantee. ‘No call will be made’, declared the 
North of India Tramroad Company to its subscribers, ‘until a guaranteed rate 
of interest has been obtained from the East India Company.’® Because the 
Northern Bengal Company was refused a guarantee it declined to commence 
the undertaking and returned their deposits to the shareholders.® Two concerns, 
the Indian Branch and East India Tramway Companies, which commenced 
operations with only a mileage subsidy, met difficulties and eventually had to 
be guaranteed. ‘The attempts which have been made by the Government’, wrote 
Sir John (later Lord) Lawrence in 1867, ‘to induce capitalists to undertake 
railways without a guarantee of interest have failed.’? 

There were many obstacles to unaided investment in India. Distance and 
‘want of local knowledge’ were cited by the chairman of the Madras Company 
in 1852.8 The relative paucity of British investment in fields other than railways,® 
internal disorders and the Mutiny,! the financial difficulties of the Indian 
Government," the poverty of the Indian people—all these discouraged potential 
investors. In addition to these general impediments there were others peculiar 
to railways. The construction of lines involved a large capital outlay and the 


* See a résumé of the controversy in The Times, 15 September 1874, p. 7. 

2 Railway Home Correspondence (A), 1, no. 1. 

* Ibid. 1 (1848), G.I.P.R. to Court of Directors, 11 September 1848. 

* For an account of these, see D. Thorner, Investment in Empire: British Railway and Steamshipping 
Enterprise in India, 1825-49 (1950), ch. m1. 
Economist, 21 March 1857, prospectus of the Company. 
Railway Home Correspondence (A), xv, N.B.R.C. to Court of Directors, 22 April 1857. 
Accounts and Papers, 1868-9, xLvu, 100, Minute of Sir John Lawrence, 16 August 1867. 
Accounts and Papers, 1852-3, LXxxv1, 636. 
See Dalhousie’s Minute of 1853, loc. cit. para. 74. 
10 S.C. on East India (Finance), 1872, Q. 3052. 
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gestation period before profits could be expected was likely to be long.’ It is 
true that in India railways were not opening up virgin territory and did not 
have to create their own traffic. But their advantage in following well-estab- 
lished trade channels was partly offset by competition from traditional means 
of transport. An argument frequently put forth by investors and promoters was, 
in effect, that the social marginal productivity of the lines was high and that the 
State should therefore support them.? ‘When great schemes of public utility are 
brought before the country,’ wrote the Economist in 1858, ‘it is natural that the 
Government should extend its aid to such enterprises.’ All these explanations 
add up to the fact that the expected profits of the lines were low. British 
merchants in Calcutta in the late 1840’s found that ‘railways, although very 
tempting to the view, are very doubtful investments’. The promoters admitted 
that although they themselves did not doubt the profitability of their ventures, 
the investors had qualms and insisted upon a guarantee ofinterest.> These qualms 
were fully justified by the realized returns. In no case did the profits of any 
company reach the guaranteed 5 per cent before 1866-7. The percentage of net 
earnings on capital outlay of all Indian railways was only 0:22 in 1854, 1-98 in 
1864 and 3-05 in 1869.° The low expected and realized remuneration from this 
field of investment is the main reason why speculative, risk-taking capitalists 
avoided it. ‘If the present railways’, stated Sir James Melville in 1858, ‘were 
to become productive of profit, we might hope to see a disposition on the part 
of the public to invest their money in schemes without a guarantee.’? 

The railway companies rarely found difficulty in raising unlimited capital, 
provided its principal and interest were duly guaranteed by the State. Although 
the support of the British Government was no more than implicit, Indian rails 
were virtually gilt-edged, while their yield was higher than that of consols and 
Indian bonds. There were no defaults on interest payments in the period. The 
shares and debentures were usually at or above par on the London Stock 
Exchange. The debentures and debenture stock became a permissible holding 
under the Investment of Trust Funds Act in 1868. R. L. Nash in his advice to 
investors wrote that ‘Indian railways appear to be specially adaptable to the 
requirements of those who desire safe securities’.* The investors, therefore, were 
the cautious safety-seeking kind. Among the shareholders the middle classes 
predominated—widows, barristers, clergymen, spinsters, bankers, and retired 
army officers.? The major subscribers to debenture issues were banks and 
insurance companies.!° All were concerned with a steady, safe return rather 
than with the more doubtful prospect of high profits. ‘I care nothing about the 
line or what is done with the money, so only that it is spent to secure 5 per cent 
to the shareholders’, maintained a proprietor.!! The guarantee at once provided 
for the needs of this class of investor and enabled India to acquire capital for 
its railways at relatively low rates. 

1 Cf. Railway Letiers and Enclosures from India and Bengal, 1 (1846), no. 13. 

2 Cf. S.C. on East India (Public Works), 1878-9, Q. 220. 

3 Economist, 18 December 1858. 

4 Railway Home Correspondence (A), 1, no. 2, letters from Calcutta firms to R. M. Stephenson. 

5 Tbid. 1, G.I.P.R. to Court of Directors, 21 September 1848. 6 N. Sanyal, op. cit. p. 47. 

7 §.C. on the Delay in the Construction of Indian Railways, 1858, Q. 3775: 

8 4 Short Enquiry into the Profitable Nature of our Investments (1881), p. 20. 

® Some extant registers exist in the Companies Registration Office, London. 

10 See, for example, Railway Home Correspondence (A), vit, no. 455, E.1.R. of 1 July 1854. 


11 Herapath’s, xu (10 May 1851), 521. See also The Times, 28 October 1859. an 
12 Few foreign or even colonial countries were able to raise capital in Britain for their railways 


before 1870 at 5 per cent. 
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Ill 


The third group of people concerned with Indian railways were their promoters 
and the British business and manufacturing interests who were associated with 
them on company directorates, or who tried to achieve their ends through 
political pressure on the Secretary of State. 

The construction of the first railways in India was the outcome of the work 
and negotiations of promoters like R. Macdonald Stephenson, J. Chapman and 
W. P. Andrew. The determinants of their action are not always clear. In most 
cases they were connected with mercantile groups,! and Stephenson and 
Chapman were allegedly sent out to India on behalf of the cotton interests of 
Manchester.2 Certainly without the support of British business men they would 
probably have failed to convince the East India Company of the urgent need 
for Indian railways. The profits of promotion, so common an inducement to 
company flotation in the period, were not the motive here.? Stephenson and 
Warren of the Scinde Company, were, however, civil engineers who would profit 
by railway building abroad. 

Economic factors were not the only ones in the activity of the promoters. 
There is evident in the life of Stephenson, for example, a pioneering zeal for 
railway construction which was perhaps the mainspring of his entrepreneurship. 
He was an enthusiast, with plans to build railways in many countries. The early 
promoters all stressed the civilizing and welfare aspects of railways.* The Madras 
Company directors urged the State, if it was unwilling to guarantee a private 
company, itself to build lines because of their social benefits.2 Chairman 
Aglionby of the E.I.R., refusing a gift of unappropriated shares, maintained 
that his object was not financial gain, but ‘to extend the benefits of railway 
communication in India’.6 Such expressions of disinterestedness may have 
been made partly as a bait to catch the State guarantee, and their connexion 
with the merchant class may better explain the enterprise of the promoters. 
But one would be wrong to underestimate the non-materialistic factors which 
stand revealed in the lives of the Indian railway pioneers. Their projects gave 
them, in the words of J. Chapman, ‘the double hope of earning an honourable 
competency and of aiding in imparting to our fellow subjects in India, a parti- 
cipation in the advantages of the greatest invention of modern times’.? 

A powerful influence on Indian railway developments was exerted by British 
merchants and manufacturers through pressure on the East India Company and 
the Secretary of State. By memorials, petitions, letters to the newspapers, and 
Parliamentary motions, they urged the Indian Government to encourage 
railway building. The motives behind this pressure were not the direct profits of 
the lines, but the indirect results expected from improved transport—namely 
a general expansion of Anglo-Indian trade, and, more particularly, the growth 
of markets and new sources of primary commodities. 


1 Anglo-Indian shippers and merchants were prominent on the directorates of the early 
companies. Cf. D. Thorner, op. cit. pp. 61, 116. 

2 S.C. on East India (Public Works), 1878-9, Q.217. 

° See Railway Letters and Enclosures from India and Bengal, 1, 115. 

4 Cf. W. P. Andrew, The Scinde Railway and its Relations to. . .other Routes to India (1856), p. 55; 
J. Chapman, The Cotton and Commerce of India (1851), p. 214. 

° Railway Home Correspondence (A), tv (1852), Madras Railway Co. to Court of Directors, 
29 October 1851. 

8 The Times, 11 April 1849, p. 5. 

” Letter to the Shareholders of the G.I.P.R. (1850), p. 5. 
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The ‘amazingly trifling’ overseas trade of India, ‘considering its immense 
population and vast resources’, was the subject of much discussion in the 1840’s.1 
Poor communications received some of the blame for this state of affairs ; 
railways appeared as a solution to the problem. Thus we find all the early 
railway prospectuses emphasizing the stimulus to commerce expected from 
improved transport.? A country of ‘inexhaustible wealth’ waiting only to be 
tapped by railways, was a common description of India in the 1840’s and 
1850’s. 

The opening-up of Indian markets for British goods was often quoted as 
a case for railways. Both Stephenson and Chapman as early as 1850 pointed 
out the dangers to British exports of increasing industrialization in Europe and 
America, and stressed the advantages of developing new markets within the 
Empire.* There is little evidence, however, of pressure for railways in India 
from the capital goods industries, from contractors or ironmasters, although 
Jenks found this in other countries. Contractors were clearly not the moving 
force, Peto being the only one listed among the promoters of the early companies. 
In many cases the lines were constructed departmentally by the companies 
themselves. Brassey, alleged to have promoted railways elsewhere,® was reluctant 
in the 1850’s to go to India at all.* Nor is there any indication that ironmasters 
fostered the construction of lines, although they benefited from the expanded 
market for rails and other products. The demand for railways to penetrate 
markets came mainly from British manufacturers of consumption goods, 
especially cutlery, hardware and textiles. In 1849 Wolverhampton Town 
Council memorialized the Court of Directors on this subject,’ and four years 
later the Cutler’s Company of Sheffield petitioned the House of Lords for 
improved transport in India.* More significant was the continued pressure of 
cotton textile interests in Manchester and Glasgow, who saw in railways the 
means of flooding India with their manufactures.® They also expressed concern 
that the welfare and therefore the purchasing power of the ryot should be 
increased,!° but this beneficial side of their self-interest was probably offset by 
their efforts to prevent the growth of a modern textile industry. 

The story of railways and raw material supplies is mainly about raw cotton. 
Jute, tea, and in later years wheat, all had some influence, but cotton attracted 
most attention. Throughout the 1840’s, 80 per cent of British raw cotton came 
from America, only 13 per cent from India. This was regarded as dangerous 
because of possible harvest failures, because of the political troubles which might 
occur with a non-Empire area and because the future emancipation of the 
negroes was likely to disrupt the economy of the Southern States.11 ‘The actual 
deficiency of the supply in 1847’, wrote the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 


1 Economist, 26 February 1848. See also D. Thorner, of. cit. pp. 1-8. 
2 Cf. Railway Home Correspondence (A), 1, no. 5, prospectuses of the G.I.P.R. and Madras 
Railway Companies. 
3 See, for example, J. Chapman, The Cotton and Commerce of India (1851), pp. 172-43 An East 
India Merchant, Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell (1848). 
4 L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (1927), Pp. 133- 
5 L. H. Jenks, op. cit. p. 134. 
6 Railway Home Correspondence (A), v, no. 335 of 13 September 1853. 
7 Railway Home Correspondence (A), 1, 1849-50. 
8 Hansard, 3rd ser. coxvi (2 May 1853), col. 883. 
° Cf. Economist, 6 August 1859; Glasgow Chamber of Commerce Minute Books, 8 September 
1849, p. 276. 10 Hansard, 3rd ser. cxivi (23 June 1857), col. 275. 
11 See, for example, Economist, 29 October 1846; Bankers’ Magazine, xu (1852), 573; Hansard, 


grd ser. xcm (1847), cols. 476 et seq. 
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to Lord John Russell, ‘was a serious warning of the precarious foundation on 
which so important a branch of trade and so large a number of oe labouring 
population depend’.1 Numerous causes were given to explain India’s relatively 
unimportant role as a cotton exporter, including the existing land revenue 
system, lack of State aid, the general poverty of the cultivators and the coarse 
and inferior quality of Surats. Prominently stressed in all the committees and 
petitions of the period was the absence of good communications. Distances from 
the inland cotton areas to the ports were great; bullocks could travel only about 
ten miles per day; navigable rivers were few; pack transport resulted in exposure 
of the cotton to dust and rain. ‘The great obstacles to any increase in the supply 
or improvement in the quality of the cotton of central India, are the enormous 
expense, loss of time, deterioration from exposure. ..incurred by the present 
mode of transport’, wrote the Glasgow Chamber in 1847.2 It and other 
interested bodies, especially Manchester,’ thus began the pressure for cotton 
railways which was to continue throughout the period. 

The influence of British cotton manufacturers was evident in the Government 
sanction and guarantee of the G.I.P.R. in 1849. Promoters, chambers of 
commerce,* M.P.’s and select committees all pressed for this line which was to 
penetrate the Bombay cotton-growing area. Chapman declared that the 1848 
committee saved the railway from a premature death and that ‘the attention 
to the subject in the manufacturing districts of the North. . .contributed more 
than any other influence. ..to obtain the favourable consideration of the Court 
of Directors’. Similar pressure was exerted in the case of the Bombay-Surat- 
Ahmedabad (B.B.C.I.R.) line in the 1850’s. The Indian Government was at 
first willing to approve only the Surat-Ahmedabad section, but, after appeals 
from the Manchester Commercial Association and Chamber of Commerce, 
the chairman of the Oriental Bank and other bodies, it agreed to sanction the 
whole line from Bombay.* The cotton motive was also evident in the Great 
Southern Railway, but played little part in the Bengal and Punjab lines. 
During the American Civil War the concern of British business men about 
Indian cotton output reached its peak. The 1,500 miles of Indian railway open 
in 1861 were only beginning to penetrate the cotton regions, and the Govern- 
ment was entreated to authorize new companies. The Secretary of State was 
inundated with petitions and memorials from Manchester and Glasgow. In 
Parliament Bright, Bazely and other M.P.’s continued the campaign. In 1861 
a meeting of Manchester textile interests requested that the State raise a loan 
for railways.” At this time, however, these representations had no palpable 
effect on the Indian Government’s policy. Financial difficulties prevented the 
guaranteeing of any new companies, and Secretary of State Wood stated in the 
Commons that he was unwilling to jeopardize Indian finances to ameliorate 
temporary distress in England.* The restoration of American cotton exports saw 
a decline in demand for the Indian product, and the attention of Manchester 
in the 1870’s was turned to the removal of the Indian tariffon cotton manufactures. 


» Minute Books, vu, 299. 2 Minute Books, vu, 155. 
®* Manchester played little part in the financing or operating of lines. Cf. The Times, 1 May 
1861. 4 See, for example, The Times, 2 December 1848. 


> Letter to the Shareholders of the G.I.P.R. (1850), pp. 8-9. 


° Copy of Railway Despatches to Bombay, 1 (1854-8), 317, Financial (Railway) Despatch No. 42 
of 30 September 1857. 


” Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, Minute Books, vin, 360 


* See Hansard, 3rd ser. cLxxu (3 July 1863), cols. 178 et seg. for a discussion between the 
Manchester M.P.’s. and Wood on the subject. 
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Accusations of economic imperialism! in Indian railway policy have arisen 
because, it is alleged, the Board of Control or the Secretary of State was swayed 
by the overtures of the British commercial classes. In the guaranteeing of the 
G.I.P.R., B.B.C.I.R., and Great Southern Railway, Manchester and Glasgow 
opinion probably had considerable effect,? although the Indian Government 
also wanted these lines for its own purposes. Examples of successful pressure 
were also seen in the rates charged for cotton carriage. In 1867 the E.LR., 
‘in response to many requests’, slashed its rates, and similar steps were taken 
by the G.I.P.R. in 1871 to meet ‘the reasonable expectations of the Bombay 
merchants’.* Railways were said to have been fostered to the neglect of irriga- 
tion because they were a better implement of exploitation,’ and because Parlia- 
ment, with 156 railway directors in both Houses in 1860,® was unduly biased in 
their favour. It is true that expenditure on canals and dams to 1867 was 
scarcely £18 m., compared with £95 m. on railways, and that more investment 
on irrigation schemes, with their relatively low capital-intensity, would have 
been advantageous. But it is clear that, apart altogether from vested interests 
in Britain, the Government looked for far greater general benefits from railways 
than from irrigation. Whether it was correct in this view was a question much 
debated at the time, but which cannot detain us here. At times the Secretary 
of State acted against the wishes of the Governor-General in supporting a rail- 
way whose advantages to the Indian people were not apparent. The Calcutta 
and South Eastern line, for example, was considered superfluous by the 
Government in India,’ but the Secretary of State guaranteed the company 
against this advice. The railway was a failure, and proved a heavy burden on 
the taxpayers. There were other cases of high-handed action by the Secretary 
of State, as in 1870 when he cancelled past debts of guaranteed interest without 
consulting the Indian Government.® Such deeds elicited from Lord Mayo the 
complaint that ‘the London boards of directors have obtained a position in 
which they can paralyse the action of the Government of this country’.® 

In spite of the above evidence, however, it would be wrong to generalize that 
the Secretary of State was at the mercy of economic imperialists. Both he and 
the East India Company frequently resisted the pressure of business interests in 
Britain and acted contrary to their wishes. Financial considerations often 
weighed more heavily with the Indian Government than the political power of 
Manchester and Glasgow. The long period of negotiation from 1845 to 1849 
between railway promoters and Court of Directors illustrates that the latter was 
reluctant to give a guarantee to British investors and did so only because private 
capital would not be provided on other terms. ‘The whole history of Indian 
railways’, maintained a State Official before the 1884 Select Committee, has 
been one long and unsuccessful attempt to get them constructed without 
a guarantee.’!° Allegations that for ‘imperialist’ reasons the Government of 


1 For a definition, see R. Koebner, ‘The Concept of Economic Imperialism’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 

d ser. m1 (1949), I. , 
a The i peeak Supply Association claimed in 1868 to have influenced the Indian 
Government to support cotton railways. The Times, 29 October 1868. 

3 Railway Home Correspondence (C), register 1, no. 175, E.I.R., 31 August 1867. 

4 Railway Home Correspondence (B), v (1871), p. 524. 

5 See, for example, D. E. Wacha, Indian Railway Finance (Madras, 1912), p. v. 

8 Herapath’s, xxu (1860), 39. 

i aes Letters and Enclosures from India and Bengal, 1v (1857), Government of India to Court 

irectors, no. 3, of 16 February 1857. 

aes ae and ae 1874, XLIX, 523. 9 Accounts and Papers, 1868-9, XLVu, 142. 

10 $C. on East India Railway Communications, 1884, Q. 4308. 
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India was prodigal in its support of any company willing to improve Indian 
communications, require much qualification. Many companies proposed in the 
period were never sanctioned. During the American Civil War, for example, 
when Manchester pressure was at its height, post-Mutiny financial difficulties 
checked railway expansion and no new lines were guaranteed between 1861 
and 1867. Manchester M.P.’s attacked Secretary of State Wood in the House 
of Commons for not subsidizing more railway enterprises,t and in 1862 the 
Cotton Supply Association even threatened to have him impeached for turning 
down their petitions.? There is much truth in the statement of Wood’s biographer 
that he put ‘the wider interests of India before the selfish motives of Cotto- 
nopolis’.2 Earl de Grey and Ripon and the Duke of Argyll continued this 
policy of resistance. In 1872 sanction was refused for the Carwar and Gudduck 
cotton line on the grounds that the Indian financial situation must be put before 
commercial interests. The political power of British business groups undoubtedly 
played a part in the Indian Government’s sanction and guarantee of some 
railways although even in these other motives were important. But investment 
in Indian transport in the mid-nineteenth century cannot be explained entirely 
or even largely in terms of economic imperialism. 


IV 


The story of motives illustrates the complexity of the determinants of Indian 
railway investment. The Government wanted railways for social, economic, and 
perhaps mainly military reasons. To some extent, also, it was influenced by 
commercial and manufacturing interests. It was therefore willing to provide 
the guarantee which attracted the necessary funds from Britain. This guarantee 
was Clearly the cause of the investors’ activity. The promoters initiated railway 
schemes because of their connexion with interested business men and because 
of a variety of personal, psychological reasons. British merchants and manu- 
facturers were concerned with the profit of trade, with finding an outlet for 
their products and, especially, with the development of primary commodity 
supplies. A negligible quantity of capital was raised by the natives of India, but 
they made some contribution to the financing of railways by paying, through their 
taxes, the deficiency between the 5 per cent guarantee and the profits of the lines. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion of this study is that private capital 
showed no aversion to overseas public utility construction provided that the 
principal and interest were duly guaranteed. Although promoters, cotton- 
spinners, Anglo-Indian merchant houses and missionaries all favoured the 
building of railways in India, none was willing to risk any funds in the project. 
The Government was therefore faced with two possibilities. One was to raise 
the money and construct the lines itself—a policy which, for various reasons, it 
refused to adopt until the 1870's. The alternative was to induce private companies 
to undertake the works, while retaining a large measure of State control. The 
necessary inducement was found to be the guarantee. In return for this security 
British middle-class investors supplied the capital for the early Indian railways 
at rates which compared very favourably with those on similar investments. 
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SHORT ARTICLES 


‘FICTITIOUS LOANS’ 
By G. L. HARRISS 


HE original percipience of Sir Hilary Jenkinson, followed by the patient 
researches of Mr Steel, have finally elucidated the technical fictions of the 
_late medieval receipt rolls.1 They have made us familiar with the designa- 
tion of tallies of assignment and with the practice of the clerks, when such a tally 
was returned to the exchequer, of cancelling the original entry on the roll and 
crediting the tally holder with a ‘fictitious loan’, recorded near the cancelled 
entry. This served both to preserve the totals of the roll and to record the 
exchequer’s obligation to the creditor for the sum undischarged by his previous 
tally. Frequently the rolls provide a cross-reference from the ‘fictitious loan’ 
to the new tally which repays the ‘loan’, or ‘reassigns’ the original debt, and 
vice-versa.” The ‘fictitious loan’ is thus a book-keeping entry, a fiction designed, 
in the interests of clerks and creditors, to emend a fiction. 

The technical necessity of the ‘fictitious loan’, however, is less significant than 
the return and cancellation of the tally which occasioned it. In Mr Steel’s 
words, ‘any fluctuations in the number and value of such entries (and there is 
violent fluctuation) should clearly be related to, and may illuminate, general 
economic and even political history’.? In his view, a ‘fictitious loan’ indicates 
that the revenue which the tally assigned had either failed to mature or had not 
been collected, that the exchequer had to this extent issued assignments in 
excess of the available revenue, causing disappointment to the creditor, who had 
returned the tally. The government was thus defaulting on its obligations to 
creditors and revealing its political weakness and administrative incompetence. 
Since such entries ‘invariably reflect with some accuracy the degree of financial 
strain to which a government is being subjected’, their totals afford a ready 
means of testing government credit in successive periods. Thus Mr Steel is able 
to contrast the stability of government finance in the last decade of Richard IT’s 
reign with ‘the considerable degree of financial disorganization, and in particular 
an inability to get in revenue on the part of the local officers of the crown’,° 
revealed by the substantial increase in ‘fictitious loans’ under Henry IV, 
‘Civil disorder’ produced this state of affairs; it was the price which Henry 
paid for his successful usurpation of the throne. In the early years of his reign 
the psychological effect of the repeated disappointment—to him or to his 
creditors—from these ‘bad’ tallies played its part in the growing discontent 


2 H. Jenkinson, ‘Exchequer Tallies’, Archaeologia, Lx (1911) and Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, xxv (1913); A. Steel, The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 (Cambridge, 1954). 

2 H. Jenkinson prints a typical reassignment entry from the receipt roll for Easter 1444 in 
Archaeologia, Lx, 370-1. The ‘fictitious loan’ is explained by Jenkinson in Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, xxv, 36-7, by Steel, op. cit. pp. xxxii, 407, and by J. L. Kirby in ‘The Issues 
of the Lancastrian Exchequer and Lord Cromwell’s Estimates of 1433’, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, XX1v (1951), 124. 

3 A. Steel, op. cit. p. 407. Thtd pa 242. 

5 Ibid. pp. 106-7; cf. p. 117. 8 Ibid. pp. 413-14. 
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with his rule, while the drop in ‘fictitious loans’, or ‘bad’ tallies, under his son 
‘probably reflects the increased efficiency of the government, due perhaps in its 
turn to the greater popularity of the king and the comparative ease with which 
the revenue was consequently collected’.1 The quantity of their ‘fictitious loans’ 
likewise forms a measuring rod for the fortunes of individual creditors. Henry IV’s 
household departments, on this evidence, ‘were practically bankrupt’ and in 
general these were ‘perhaps the easiest of all [the spending departments] for 
the exchequer to fob off with doubtful tallies’. So, too, during the minority of 
Henry VI, the denizen merchants, to whom are credited a large number of 
‘fictitious loans’, were experiencing difficulties as creditors of the crown while 
aliens, whose ‘fictitious loans’ totalled far less, ‘seem somehow to have obtained 
rather better security than before’.? ‘Fictitious loans’, in fine, provide an 
‘index figure’, ‘a kind ofinverted barometer for the fifteenth century exchequer is 
If the evidence of ‘fictitious loans’ is to be used to establish such conclusions, 
it must satisfy three conditions. First, where the record of a tally remains 
uncancelled on the receipt roll this must signify that the revenue which it 
assigned had been collected and paid to a royal creditor. Conversely, the 
‘fictitious loan’ which appears on the roll when a tally has been returned to the 
exchequer and cancelled, must signify that the revenue upon which the tally 
was to be drawn had not been available. Finally, the return of a tally to the 
exchequer must follow as a matter of course on the creditor’s failure to obtain 
the revenue which it assigned him. These premisses are essential if ‘fictitious 
loans’ are to give the measure of the government’s default and of its creditors’ 
disappointment; but to establish them we must leave the fictions of the rolls 
and investigate the conditions under which creditors cashed their tallies or, 
failing to cash them, returned them to the exchequer for a new assignment. 
When a creditor received a tally at the exchequer he did not normally—at 
least in the fifteenth century—undertake ‘a difficult, expensive journey, possibly 
of many wecks’ duration to make contact with some harassed royal officer, it 
might be at the other end of England’.®> Apart from the evident convenience to 
a creditor of securing a tally assigned on revenues within his locality, it is certain 
that tallies were proffered to revenue collectors of all kinds—sheriffs, farmers and 
receivers of royal estates, and collectors of taxes—at London, either by attorneys 
or when the collectors came to account.6 There were good reasons for this: 
revenue collectors were often unwilling to make payment on tallies until their 
account was settled at the exchequer and they were assured of a balance in 
hand. Further, they might refuse payment to one creditor until they had 
satisfied a second whom they had instructions to prefer. They prevaricated in 
self-defence, for once a tally had been accepted by a collector the creditor could 
sue on a plea of debt for recovery of the sum due to him. It therefore became 
the object of the creditor to secure acceptance of his tally as a distinct preliminary 
to payment, and the object of the collector to limit his liabilities by accepting 


1 A. Steel, op. cit. pp. 107, 180. ® Ibid. pp. 126, 224. 3 Ibid. p. 197 

4 Ibid. p. 180. 5 Ibid. pp. xxxi-xxxii. 

° The statements in this paragraph are based upon the record, in the exchequer plea rolls, 
of actions of debt brought against revenue collectors who refused to make payment of the tallies 
assigned upon them. The record often specifies when and where the tally was delivered to the 
collector and in the majority of cases this was at the exchequer. Similarly, in 1433, the Chamber- 
lain of South Wales claimed allowance in his account for his expenses, coming to London ‘pur 
rendre son acconte...et auxi pur le portage dor et dargent paiez a la Receite de nostre dit 
Eschequier et as autres diverses persones par assignementz deins le dit temps’, P.R.O. Exchequer 
of Receipt, Warrants for Issues, E 404/49/8. 
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only such tallies as, on a conservative estimate of his revenue, he was sure he 
could pay. Against a collector who refused to accept a tally, though having 
sufficient in hand to make payment, the creditor might bring an action of debt, 
but legal action on this ground was a last resort and was not always successful. 
Speedier and more effective was a bargain between the two whereby the 
collector accepted the tally, made part payment immediately and promised full 
payment when his revenues matured or when he came to account. Alter- 
natively, the collector might, on accepting the tally, bind himself by indenture 
with the creditor to make full payment at a subsequent date, or, in the case of 
collectors of customs, the creditor might be willing to accept merchants’ letters 
of obligation which the collector held as token of their customs’ dues. One case 
may serve as illustration: on 29 April 1385 William Horscroft, citizen of London, 
was assigned £50 by a tally levied upon Andrew Cavendish, sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. He delivered the tally to Cavendish on 24 June 1385 in the 
exchequer, receiving £16. 13s. 4d. in part payment, the remainder being 
promised at Michaelmas, ‘at which date and often afterwards’ Horscroft de- 
manded the balance but received nothing. He therefore sought payment, with 
£40 damages, on a plea of debt before the Barons of the Exchequer. Cavendish 
admitted that he owed the money and judgment was given that Horscroft 
should recover the remaining 50 marks, the damages being remitted.1 The 
predicaments of other creditors could be more extreme. In 1404 John Maccles- 
field complained that, six years after he had delivered a tally to the collectors 
of customs at Hull, he had still failed to secure payment from the merchants’ 
obligations which he had accepted as pledge of payment.” 

Cases of this kind enforce two points about the nature of assignment. First, 
that tallies of assignment were levied upon persons, not upon revenue; second, 
that ifa collector refused a tally when it was initially proffered, this did not mean 
that he was either unwilling to make payment eventually or unable, either then 
or shortly afterwards, to meet it in full. The creditor had, indeed, suffered an 
initial disappointment but this was not uncommon, and it is doubtful whether in 
consequence he regarded the tally as ‘bad’, for either with or without the law’s 
assistance many of these tallies were, in time, paid. 

There were circumstances, however, in which a tally was rendered invalid— 
and so finally and absolutely uncashable—hby a defect in its form. The identity— 
and hence the legal validity—of the tally was determined by the name and 
office of the revenue collector on whom it was levied, the name of the revenues 
which it assigned, the sum for which it was cut, and the date in the regnal year 
of the king by whose authority it was issued. All these were marked upon the 
tally; the name of the creditor was not, and hence tallies could be passed from 
hand to hand as negotiable instruments, or bequeathed to one’s executors or 
heirs. But on the official demise of the monarch who issued it, or of the collector 
for whom it served as a warrant and receipt, or in the absence of the particular 
revenue which it named, the tally at once became void and useless. 

For some creditors whose tallies had lapsed with the demise of the sovereign, 
a remedy was provided by the usurpers Henry IV and Edward IV and by the 
council during the minority of Henry VI. In these cases warrants were sent to 
the exchequer ordering it to replace the tallies of the preceding reign, which had 
now no power to dispose of the revenues of the new king, with tallies of current 


1 P.R.O. Exchequer of Pleas, Plea Roll g Richard II (E 13/104), m. Lops 
2 [bid. Plea Roll 5 Henry IV (E 13/120), m. 28. 
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date to the same value.! While the demise of the monarch was relatively 
infrequent, it was a common risk that tallies would become invalid by the 
retirement of the collectors on whom they were levied. Sir John Montgomery 
had thus even to surrender his tallies levied upon himself, as Warden of the 
Mint, when he resigned that office in 1468, requesting that they should be 
reissued bearing the name of his successor.? Mistakes of identity might also 
occur, as in 1404, when a tally of £100, levied on the Abbot of St Mary’s York 
as collector of the clerical tenth, was found to be invalid because he was not 
a collector.? But the majority of complaints on this score concern the discharge 
of collectors of the customs revenues. A petition from ten victualler-brewers of 
the City of London in 1400 alleged that, par tant que les ditz custumers (in the port 
of London) sont deschargez de lour offices depuis que les dictes tailles feurent faictes. . . 
mesmes les Brewers ne purront par force dicelles tailles de riens estre paiez,4 and it was 
only in 1411 that the citizens of Coventry secured reassignment on a tally which 
ten years earlier had become invalid by the retirement of the customers of London 
on whom it was levied. In June 1410 Thomas of Lancaster, as Lieutenant of 
Ireland, secured reassignment on tallies totalling £5,016. 135. 4d. which he had 
been unable to cash a cause que les coillours...as queux les dictes tailles feurent 
adressez estoient deschargez de lour offices avant la recepcion de mesmes les tailles,® while 
further complaints on this ground from his brother John, keeper of Berwick and 
the East March, were addressed to the council in 1410.” Both collectors were 
named on the tally and the replacement of one sufficed to render it invalid.® 
In a few cases a tally was rendered invalid when the assignment proved to be 
a mistake: as, for example, with tallies assigned on a charge no longer borne by 
a sheriff, on a tax which had been remitted, or on fines which the king had 
pardoned. Two creditors, by an administrative blunder, might receive the same 
assignment, as did Ranulph Benton and Robert Clifford in 1327,° or ‘Thomas 
Heywood and the Duke of Clarence in 1465.1° Further, revenue might be paid 
to the exchequer before those to whom it was assigned could secure it. Assign- 
ments on a lay subsidy in 1327 and on a clerical subsidy in 1370 proved abortive 


1 Warrants in the reign of Henry IV: P.R.O. Exchequer of Receipt, Warrants for Issues, 
E404/15/162, 177; E404/16/711; E404/17/556; E404/18/275; E404/19/328. Warrants in the 
reign of Henry VI: E404/39/140, 151, 280, 309 (cf. Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, 
ed. Sir H. Nicolas, m1, 42, 44, 73); E404/41/337; E.404/44/318. Warrants in the reign of Edward IV: 
E404/72/1/78; E404/72/2/21; E404/72/3/30; E404/72/4/13; E404/73/1/104. A warrant of 
13 June 1425 to change a tally for £2,000 may be quoted as typical: ‘desquelles deux mill livres, 
une taille feut levee a la Receite de leschequier de nostre dit seignur et pere le quatorszisme iour 
de May lan de son regne noefisme, destre paiez as ditz Maire et Citizeins des layns en port de la 
dicte Citee, la quele taille perdist sa force et effect par la mort de nostre dit Seignur et Pere, a ce 
qest dit. Si volons; de lavis et assent de nostre dit counsail, et vous mandons qapres ce que la 
dicte taille soit par les ditz Maire et Citizeins devant vous restoree destre dampnee et cancelee, 
facez avoir as ditz Maire et Citizeins paiement ou sufficeante assignement de les deux mill livres 
avandites’, E 404/41/337; cf. Proc. of Privy Council, m, 117 and Steel, op. cit. p. 163. 

* E404/74/1/135. * E404/20/34. 

* E404/16/310. ® E404/26/240, 

° E-404/25/375. £3,983. 6s. 8d. of this, in 22 tallies, was assigned to Thomas on 27 May 1409, 
and represents a large proportion of the ‘fictitious loans’ for this term; cf. Steel, op. cit. p. 98. 

” Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Sir H. Nicolas, 1, 334. 

* In part repayment of a loan of £3,000 advanced in 1425, the City of London received tallies 
for £2,400 upon John Norton and John Botiller, collectors of the wool custom in London. When 
£1,000 of this still remained to be paid, ‘dictus Johannes Botiller ab officio suo predicto amotus 
ac alius collector cuius nomen in dicta tallia nullatenus exprimitur loco ipsius Johannis Botiller 
assignatus et deputatus existit’, whereupon the tally became void and in 1426 the city petitioned 
for its reissue, E 404/42/190; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422-1429, P. 293; Steel, op. cit. pp. 168-9. 

® Calendar of Close Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 15. 10 EF 404/73/1/92. 
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for this cause.1 Such administrative mishaps, however, hardly rendered invalid 
more than a sprinkling of the tallies that are found cancelled on the rolls; 
indeed, to be assigned a particular debt or a specific revenue was usually a 
guarantee that it was available.? 

In all such cases the creditor failed to cash his tally because of a defect in its 
form, and any ‘fictitious loan’ which resulted from his returning it to the 
exchequer cannot be used as evidence that the revenue it assigned had failed to 
mature or had not been collected. Serious misinterpretation may follow from 
the failure to draw this distinction. 

First, in regard to tallies invalidated by the demise of the sovereign: the tallies 
of Richard II’s reign, which Henry IV ordered the exchequer to reissue, are not 
made the subject of ‘fictitious loans’ on the receipt rolls, but are merely can- 
celled with some such note as, iste parcelle cum talliis et foliis earundem restituntur et 
cancellantur 0b causam in exitu expressatam xxi die Aprilis anno tercio regnt Henrici 
Quarti post conquestum. ‘The issue roll referred to recites the particulars of the 
tallies in question, and if payment was made by assignment, the receipt roll 
records this as made to the creditor ‘by writ of privy seal and the restoration of 
tallies of the time of Richard II’. Tallies cancelled for this cause first appear on 
the receipt roll for Michaelmas 1392—3,° and the following table gives their total 
in each term in which they occur. Though the tallies were originally issued to 
each of the principal departments of the household, as well as to Sir John 
Stanley (the king’s lieutenant in Ireland), by Henry IV’s reign they were in the 
hands of four creditors, John Hende and John Pope citizens of London, Reginald 
Grille of Genoa, and Richard Clifford, Keeper of the Privy Seal. Of these, 
John Hende had collected the greatest value of tallies, totalling £4,349. 155. 7d., 
all of which he received by assignment upon himself as collector of customs in 
the Port of London during 1403-4. 


Value of 
tallies cancelled 
Term ye eaet Issued to Reissued to 

Michaelmas 1392/3 366 13 4 Household Hende 
Michaelmas 1393/4 600 0 Oo Household Hende 

Easter 1394 500 0 O Household Hende 

Michaelmas 1396/7 666 13 4 Great Wardrobe Hende 

Michaelmas 1397/8 2,050 7 II Stanley & Gt. Wardrobe Hende 

Michaelmas 1398/9 200 0 O Household Clifford 

Easter 1399 1,259 6 8 Chamber & Gt. Wardrobe Hende, Pope, Grille 


Henry V, apparently, provided no such opportunities for his father’s 
creditors, for no warrants of this kind exist for this reign, nor do the receipt rolls 
of Henry IV’s later years carry any evidence of tallies being reassigned after the 
end of the reign. It was in dealing with the more numerous tallies from 
Henry V’s later years, whose reissue was authorized by the council of the 


1 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 267. E404/12/77, 10 July, 4 Richard IJ; cf. Steel, op. cit. 

focal 

2 Cf. J. L. Kirby, ‘The Issues of the Lancastrian Exchequer...’, Bull. Inst. ist. Res. XXIV 
(1951), 138. Warrants dealing with tallies rendered invalid by these and similar mishaps: 
E 404/21/54, 244; E404/73/1/46; E.404/74/2/92; E404/74/3/2. 

3 A. Steel, op. cit. p. 389. Mr Steel has not included these in his totals since they were not 
‘fictitious loans’. — 

4 Possibly Richard Whittington secured payment of £1,000 for a tally of Henry TV’s reign on 
4 July 1413, but in both surviving issue rolls the entry is incomplete and omits the date of the 
original tally. Cf. J. L. Kirby, ‘The Issues of the Lancastrian Exchequer. ..’, Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Res. XXIV (1951), 129 Nn. 4. 
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minority, that the exchequer adopted the ‘fictitious loan’ as its normal pro- 
cedure. On the receipt rolls of Henry V’s reign we must distinguish the 
“fictitious loans’ created by these tallies from those arising from tallies returned 
before the end of the reign. The table gives first the total of all ‘fictitious loans’ 
on the rolls, followed by those ‘fictitious loans’ created by the return of tallies 
in Henry VI’s reign and finally the creditors who returned these tallies. 


Tallies 
‘Fictitious Re-issued under 
Loans’ Henry VI 
Term DRS bs Samide Creditors 

Michaelmas 14.19/20 658 6 o 400 0 oO John, Lord Neville 

Easter 1420 1,484 0 0 — — 

Michaelmas 1420/1 2,015 3 10 1,835 3 10 Earl of Northumberland 

Easter 1421 6,146 2 5 5,962 15 9 Bishop Beaufort, City of London, 


Earl of Northumberland, Duke 

of Exeter, William Rokke 
Michaelmas 1421/2 byaisyp (a) (5) 2,197 6 8 _ Richard Neville, Henry Percy, 

John Risley, John Palyng 
Easter 14.22 g80 0 0 980 o o- Richard Neville, Lord Greystoke 


Though for one full term (Michaelmas 1460/1) and the last days of its 
predecessor (Easter 1460) before the accession of Edward IV, the exchequer 
was in Yorkist hands, there was less continuity of reassignment than might have 
been expected. Only four substantial sums of tallies were dealt with in this way; 
those levied for Sir Richard Wydeville and his wife Jacquetta (£772. 5s. 6d.), 
for the Yorkist Treasurer of the Household, Sir Walter Scull (£300), for Thomas 
Stratton, Clerk of the Works (£233. 3s. 7d.), and for Humphrey Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham (£300).? With three small exceptions, the remaining tallies were 
held by the officers of the exchequer in payment of their wages,® and though 
their ‘fictitious loans’ appear in each term from Michaelmas 1457/8, their sum 
total is quite small. It is only necessary, therefore, to print the totals of all 


“fictitious loans’ on the rolls beside those arising from tallies returned in the 
reign of Edward IV. 


Tallies 
‘Fictitious reissued under 

Loans’ Edward IV 

Term eT eae 7k ERI, es 
Michaelmas 1457/8 3,255 I 10 572 15 It 
Easter 1458 1,638 11 6 104.19 2 
Michaelmas 1458/9 2,118 3 10 498 19 9 
Easter 1459 S7T BiG 29. 3 A 
Michaelmas 1459/60 [Oman mG 24 19 10 
Easter 1460 175 6 3 175 6 3 
Michaelmas 1460/1 884 12 5 884 12 5 


These tables, compiled from the receipt rolls, show the extent to which 
successive governments reissued tallies rendered uncashable by the change of 
reign. But do the totals of these comprise all the tallies which, on the king’s 
demise, had not been cashed and which were in consequence now invalid? 
It seems unlikely, The tallies thus reissued were held by a small number of 


Mr Steel’s figures, op. cit. Appendix D, Table D4, p. 458. 

* The Duke was killed at the battle of Northampton and his tallies were reissued to his 
servants, William Hextall and John Rogger in 1462. 

®* These included: Thomas Neville, Humphrey Bourchier and Thomas Colte, chamberlains 
of the receipt; John Randolph and John Oter, ushers of the receipt; William Appultrefeld and 


Ralph Ingoldsby, clerks of the pells; John Croke, foreign oppositor; Nicholas Lathell, controller 
of the pipe; and Hugh Fenne, one of the auditors of accounts. 
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creditors all of whom, either by their good standing with the new king or their 
official and mercantile services, could secure attention for their claims. More- 
over, the special warrants which in every case authorized the exchequer to 
receive their old tallies, indicate that the reissue they sought was a favour, 
accorded by the king’s grace, and not a right. The Genoan Reginald Grille, 
so the issue roll informs us, was even willing to release £ TQ27A 11s. 0d. of the 
£820. 18s. 8d. which was the face value of his tallies pro assignacione habenda. One 
cannot resist the impression that those who secured reassignment were a 
favoured few; yet it is their tallies alone which, as the figures show, comprise all 
‘fictitious loans’ in the final two terms of each reign and form a large element in 
the totals of the last five. ‘Fictitious loans’ are recorded for lesser creditors not 
infrequently in the early years of each reign and there is no reason why, as the 
reign drew near its close, they should have escaped the disability which so clearly 
befell the more important. What, then, happened to the invalid tallies of these 
smaller men? The answer must be that the exchequer refused to accept them for 
reassignment and that in consequence they remained unpaid and useless in the 
hands of the creditor, while recorded as uncancelled and ‘ good’ on thereceiptroll. 

There is other evidence to confirm this deduction. First, there exists a warrant 
of 24 June 1401 ordering that a tally held by Thomas Brounflete, issued on 
23 May 1308 and now invalid, should be received, cancelled and reissued by the 
exchequer.1 Apparently this was never done; no record of it appears on the 
receipt and issue rolls for 1401 and the entry of the original tally remains 
uncancelled on the receipt roll for Easter 1398. Though never cashed, it 
remained ‘good’ on the rolls for the exchequer never saw it again. 

Secondly, it is apparent from the petitions of some of the late king’s creditors 
that the exchequer recognized no general obligation to reassign the defective 
tallies of the preceding reign. The petitioners were, for the most part, merchants 
who had supplied the household of the late king and had received tallies in 
payment. They had thus become creditors of the exchequer as distinct from 
creditors of the household, who merely held debentures under the seal either 
of the counting house or of one of the household departments. It was customary 
to pay the latter, after the king’s death, from a fund, established either under 
the terms of his will or by a subsequent provision, which was administered by 
his executors, who were provided for this purpose with a ‘creditors’ list’ of those 
who held debentures. The anomaly, that while the executors were making 
payment on household debentures, the exchequer was refusing to reassign the 
expired tallies of suppliers of the household, was quickly realized. Petitions 
were directed to the Commons by certain merchants in the parliaments of 1414 
and 1415 asking that the late king’s executors be instructed to make payments 
on their tallies in the same way as they were doing on debentures. The sums 
were considerable, the merchants were important citizens; by the king’s grace 
they were allowed to surrender their tallies at the exchequer on receiving full 
payment from the executors, but any general revision of the executors’ com- 
mission was consistently resisted.” 


1 FE 404/16/711. 

2 Petitions were received in the parliament of 1414 (November) from Thomas Chaucer, 
Lewys John, John Snypston and Mark le Feyre (Rot. Parl. 1v, 37, 40); and in the parliament of 
1415 from John Shadworth and Henry Barton (Rot. Parl. 1v, 67, 75-6). It is significant that the 
Duke of Bedford, who opened parliament as regent on 4 November before the king’s return, did 
not feel empowered to make the exception asked for and replied that the form and governance 
ordained by the letters patent for the payment of the king’s debts should be observed. It was 
only when Henry V returned that, by his command, payment was made by the executors. 
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Following Henry V’s death this intransigeance was relaxed: in the Parliament 
of 1422-3, which established a fund for the payment of the debts of Henry IV and 
Henry V, the executors were given power de paier les duetees a toutz ceux q’ount 
tailles levez en les receits des ditz nadgairs Roys, ou d’ascun d’ieux, pur les Garderobe, 
Chambre, Hostill et Argent appreste, dount ils ne sount uncore paiez ne satisfiez, solone 
lour discretions, come ils fount as autres en cas de debentur.1'To what extent creditors 
were able to avail themselves of this permission remains unknown; it is not even 
certain whether a writ of privy seal was needed to authorize an individual 
payment. Two such writs were directed to the exchequer in 1423: the first 
authorized Henry Barton to surrender £2,100 worth of tallies to the executors of 
John Spencer, late Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, who were to place him on the 
creditors’ list for that department;? the second instructed the exchequer to 
receive tallies from John Hende, cancel them and warrant payment to their 
value from the executors.? Perhaps the first dealt with special circumstances, 
for the second was certainly the procedure usually adopted. In neither case 
was it necessary to continue the obligation by a ‘fictitious loan’, nor is there 
any sign on the receipt rolls that the tallies of these, or of any other creditors 
who secured payment from the executors, were cancelled at allt Since the 
exchequer had escaped responsibility for these debts, it felt no interest in 
recording on its rolls whether or not they were discharged. 

Thus, at the beginning of a new reign, the tallies of a few important creditors 
were, on royal mandate, accepted for reissue by the exchequer which usually 
employed the technique of the ‘fictitious loan’; the tallies of household creditors, 
at first in individual cases and later as a class, were, on their petition, paid by the 
late king’s executors; the tallies of numerous remaining creditors on which at 
the time of the king’s demise, no payment had been made, remained invalid and 
useless in their hands, while the exchequer, disclaiming further responsibility, 
left the record of them uncancelled on its rolls. The receipt rolls of the closing 
years of each reign reflect the practice of the exchequer in these respects. 
‘Fictitious loans’ decline abruptly in the last two or three years until in the final 
two terms they are restricted solely to those who, by the new king’s grace and 
authority, received re-assignments in the succeeding reign.® Correspondingly, 
the quantity of ‘good’ tallies increases as successive terms become affected by 
the exchequer’s ultimate refusal to reissue them. This decline of ‘fictitious loans’ 
has been noted by Mr Steel as operating from six to seven years before the end 
of each reign. Easter term 1392 marks its beginning in Richard II’s reign; in 
Henry [IV’s ‘their number tends to decline steeply after 1407’;* and from 1453 
he finds that ‘fictitious loans’ become ‘creditably low’ and ‘shrink rather en- 
couragingly’, a trend which continued till the end of the reign.’ But since this 
decline was a necessary consequence of the demise of the crown it affords no 
evidence of the increased stability of government finance in these years. Even 
; * Rot. Parl. tv, 208. The executors showed reluctance to accept tallies of the chamber, since 
it was not an exchequer accountant, ibid. rv, 292-3. 

2 E404/40/140. 3 E404/40/202. 

a Though, in the case of Barton’s tallies, the exchequer was ordered ‘faire entrer en noz livres 
la restitution dicelles tailles’. If it had been the general practice to cancel such entries one would 
expect to find this in the rolls of 1409-13 and 1419-22, but none of the surviving rolls of these 
years contain any indication that it was done. 

e An obvious exception are the three terms, Easter 1397 to Easter 1398, but, as Mr Steel notes 
(op. cit. pp. 7 5-8), the bulk of this was due to one officer, the treasurer of Calais. He was able to 
secure re-assignment very promptly, before the end of the reign. 

8 A. Steel, op. cif. p. 115, 

" Ibid. pp. 274-5, and see, in general, the remarks relating to ‘fictitious loans’ on PPp- 275-85. 
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less can a contrast between the decline of ‘fictitious loans’ towards the close 
of one reign and their reappearance in large numbers in the opening years of 
another bear the political significance which Mr Steel attributes to it—for 
example in regard to the Lancastrian revolution of 1 390. 

A similar misconstruction will result from regarding the ‘fictitious loans’ 
arising from a change of revenue collectors as evidence of the government’s 
failure to collect revenue. Once again there is evidence that creditors sought to 
safeguard themselves against the invalidation of their tallies by an assurance 
that the exchequer would issue fresh ones in their place. In 1404 the Commons 
petitioned that those who held assignments for goods supplied to the royal 
household and for money lent should have them renewed if they became void 
by changing of the king’s ministers.! The king’s reply to this was evasive, and it 
was left to individuals to secure firmer guarantees. When he indented to keep 
Berwick and the East March in 1424, the Earl of Northumberland stipulated 
that the king should authorize que s°il aviegne q’aucuns des assignementz que se 
Serront au dit Henri en cell partie ne pourront sortir effect par cause de la mutacion des 
custumers ou d’ autres officers ou ministres de nous as queux Vexecucion ent appartendroit, 
ou par autre cause raisonable, qu’adonques serront tielx assignementz reformez qant et 
St sovent come il busoignera.2 In almost the same words Sir Robert Umfraville 
was guaranteed his wages as keeper of Roxburgh in 1413.3 Where such clauses 
were put into effect the result would be a crop of ‘fictitious loans’. An illustra- 
tion can be given of how such an occurrence might distort the totals on the 
receipt rolls. 

In December and January 1446/7 one collector in every port was replaced on 
the authority of the new treasurer, Bishop Lumley of Carlisle. His object was 
to apply a stop on assignments on the customs as a step towards financial 
reorganization, and the result was to invalidate a vast quantity of tallies issued 
during the preceding year. His action produced a protest when parliament met 
at Bury St Edmunds in February 1447, the Commons demanding that in 
future tallies should be levied on collectors of customs ‘generally, not nameying 
them by ther propir namez’.® This attempt to deprive the treasurer of his 
financial expedient was resisted, though a substantial quantity of the invalidated 
tallies held by some creditors were reissued in the following months. However, 
in June and July 1447 a second wholesale dismissal of customs’ collectors took 
place, invalidating once again most of the tallies issued in the interval, and some 
of these were only reissued after many years delay.® Such extensive replacements 
of collectors was an exceptional expedient; together, these two produced for 
the three terms Easter 1446 to Easter 1447, the highest totals of ‘fictitious loans’ 
during the fifteenth century.? Mr Steel remarks the three-fold increase of 
‘fictitious loans’ in Easter term 1446, and lists the major recipients of such 
loans in these terms; but his verdict, that these large book-keeping totals ‘betray 

1 Rot. Parl. m1, 555; cf. the petition in the parliament of 1442 that assignments to the household 
“be in thair force and strengthe notwithstandyng any chaunge of your said collectours of custome 
or eny other your minister or officer’, ibid. v, 63. 

2 E404/41/158. ® E404/27/217. 

4 P.R.O., Chancery Warrants, C81/1613/43-54, 61, 653 cf. Cal. Fine Rolls, 1445-1452, PP. 51-7. 

8 Rot. Parl. v, 139. An exceptional instance of this occurred in 1466, when the exchequer was 
ordered to reinscribe a tally held by John, Earl of Worcester, Steward of the Household, from 
which he had secured no payment, with the words ‘De collectoribus custumarum et subsidiorum 
Regis in portu ville Bristolie qui nunc sunt vel qui pro tempore erunt de eisdem custumis et 
subsidiis’, E404/73/1/125; Receipt Roll, Easter, 3 Edward 1v (E 401/884), 22 August. 

6 C81/1613/77, 86-95, 102; cf. Cal. Fine Rolls, loc. cit. 

7 A, Steel, op. cit. appendix D, Tables D1—D 10. 
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a substantial fall in real revenue’ is not warranted by the events which produced 
them, while his lists of the principal creditors who suffered default are rather 
evidence of the extent to which some creditors secured mitigation of a common 
disability.|. Amongst these, as we might expect, the privileged royal household 
was well to the fore. As Mr Steel’s tables show, there are indeed violent 
fluctuations in the totals of ‘fictitious loans’, but only when their causes and 
origins have been ascertained can they be trusted to illuminate the economic and 
political history of the age. 

In the event of their tallies becoming invalid, some creditors were given the 
opportunity of returning them to the exchequer for reassignment. But, as we 
saw earlier, it was not only on grounds of its legal invalidity that a creditor might 
find his tally uncashable. Frequently creditors alleged that the revenues were so 
overcharged with assignments that they had despaired of payment.? Over- 
assignment did not, of itself, render the tally invalid but invalidity would result 
if the collector retired before the creditor could cash it.* The risk was greatest 
in regard to sheriffs and collectors of customs, but where a tally was levied on 
farmers of royal lands or of the ulnage, and particularly on undying corporations 
either civic or ecclesiastical, a creditor might retain his tally with some degree 
of certainty that the revenue would accrue and that, when other creditors were 
satisfied, his turn would come.t However, relatively few creditors had this 
certainty or were prepared to take this risk. Most were impatient for payment, 
and if they could not obtain it quickly they turned again to seek reassignment 
at the exchequer. What were their chances of getting it? 

No categorical statement of exchequer practice is available but, while the 
treasurer or his deputy could probably reissue some tallies on their own initiative, 
there is abundant evidence that a large number of creditors invoked the king’s 
authority, through favour, bargain, or service, in their quest for reassignment. 
Warrants to the treasurer and chamberlains ordering them to reissue the tallies 
of individual creditors are extant from the early years of the fourteenth century 
to the last decades of the fifteenth. They are never de cursu writs; each is con- 
cerned with a particular situation and is the response to an individual request. 
An early example is a warrant of 1320, reciting that an assignment to John de 
Somery on the sheriff of Staffordshire had not been paid, et voloms q’il soit paiez 
de la dite some, vous mandoms que le dit monsieur Fohan facez autre assignement d’estre 
pae de la dite some des issues du xviit™ del countez avandit.® By the early years of the 
fifteenth century the exchequer was well accustomed to the process, and warrants 
usually instructed the treasurer to renouveller et changer les tailles en autres lieux ou 

1 A. Steel, op. cit. pp. 226-9. 

* In 1405 William Tristour complained that he had failed to cash tallies, ‘a cause que les 
portz es queux il estoit ainsi assignez sount chargez dautres assignementz pur la supportacion de 
nos guerres’ (E404/20/181) ; and in 1428 the Earl of Northumberland likewise, ‘a cause que les 
custumes des ditz portz sont surchargez de pluseurs autres assignementz’ (E 404/44/324). 


8 ‘The distinction is observed in warrants for the reissue of invalid tallies, levied for the Duke of 
York, in 1465 (E404/72/2/21), and for others, of Chaucer, Shadworth and Barton, in 1414 and 
1415 (Rot. Parl. tv, 37, 67, 75). 

A In the accounts of certain collectors, on the Memoranda Rolls (L.T.R. series in Status et 
Visus Compotorum; K. R. series in Visus) the dates of the tallies which they presented for allowance 
at the exchequer are stated. The practice is irregular, and in working through the rolls for the 
period 1439-61 I noted as many as I could find. On this arbitrary selection, covering all 
varieties of accountants, fifty-five tallies were presented within three terms of being struck 
a further fifteen in the two following terms, seven in the following two years and a half, and seven 
between five and ten years from their date of issue. Two years, incidentally, was the period 
mentioned by one John Davy in 1447 as the length of time it would take him to cash a tally for 
10 marks, E.404/63/105. ® E404/1/8, 30 January, 13 Edward II. 
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tls purront prestement estre paiez selonc vostre sage discrecion. In some such terms 
important merchants like Richard Whittington, Henry Barton and Lowys de 
Port, the king’s relatives and officers of his household, or great magnates who 
held onerous military commands, like Thomas of Lancaster and the Earls of 
Westmoreland and Northumberland, secured by explicit petition the reissue 
of tallies which they had failed to cash.2 Similarly, those undertaking military 
service abroad, like Sir John Popham in 1436, or proceeding on diplomatic 
missions, like John Langdon, Bishop of Rochester, emissary to the Council of 
Basel, stipulated that they should first have fresh assignment for certain tallies 
which remained in their hands.’ With other creditors the magnitude of their 
claims against the crown might be the counter with which they bargained for 
the satisfaction of a part. Tallies, in this respect, seem to have been treated 
almost as bad debts. Edward IV, it is well known, ‘paid off’ the debts he owed 
on tallies, debentures and letters patent by offering in cash a sum well below 
their nominal total.t Indeed, the practice of disposing of tallies at discount, 
and the opportunities open to court favourites and officers of the exchequer and 
household of buying such tallies to their own profit, would both have disappeared 
if the reissue of a ‘dishonoured’ tally had been a matter of routine, rather than 
the result of personal influence or royal authority.® 

So greatly was the assurance of reassignment prized that important creditors 
frequently stipulated, on receiving payment by tallies, that these should be 
changed if and when they proved ineffective. For those who lent money to the 
crown this formed an essential part of their security, though there were significant 
variations between the opportunities afforded to individual lenders. The clause 
was vaguest when it promised that the tallies would be changed as often as 
necessary, but the occasion and judge of that necessity were sometimes more 
closely defined. In regard to tallies given to John Langton and Richard 
Buckland in 1435, the king granted the treasurer fpowair par vertue dicestes de 
chaungier les ditz assignementz st souvent come selonc vostre discrecion il vous semble 
estre meulx prest et seur pur les merchants dessuisditz.®6 Beaufort’s loans during the 
minority, on the other hand, were made on condition that it was left to his 
discretion when his tallies should be changed and to fis choice on which revenues 


1 E404/20/209. 

2 Warrants to change tallies held by Richard Whittington, E404/24/233; by Henry Barton 
E404/24/508; by Lowys de Port, E404/25/374; by Thomas of Lancaster, E404/26/210, E404/27/ 
153; by Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, E404/24/276; by Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 
E.404/44/324 and Rotuli Scotiae, u, 253; by the keeper of the Great Wardrobe and the treasurer 
of the Chamber in 1475; E404/72/4/34, 55, 80. The warrant for the Earl of Northumberland 
speaks of the ‘grand damage et arrerissement de notre Cousin dont il nous ad suppliez de lui 
purveoir de remede’. 

3 Proceedings of the Privy Council, ed. H. Nicolas, rv, 3383 E 404/50/169. 

4 Edward bought up Caniziani’s ‘assignments, tallies and patents for ; £3,000 in 1476 
(C. Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward IV (1923), u, 215) and offered William Hatcliffe, his 
secretary, £100 cash in full acquittance of a tally of £151. 8s. 4d. and various privy seal warrants 
which Hatcliffe held, E404/77/1/6. 

5 To the evidence for discounting given by Steel, of. cit. PP. xxv EKKVi and 380, can be added 
the provision in the household ordinance of 1445, threatening with dismissal any officer who 
bought ‘any taille, obligacioun or assignement of any creditour’, A. R. Myers, ‘Some Household 
Ordinances of Henry VI’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXVI (1954), 4.59- 

6 E404/51/173. Asimilar security was given to William Estfeld, Hamo Sutton and Hugh Dyke 
in 1436, Rot. Parl. rv, 486. Warrants giving this guarantee to a number of ecclesiastical lenders 
were issued in 1404-5 (E404/20/38, 39, 86, 87) and to ‘Thomas Knolles in the same year 
(E404/20/148). A general clause of this type is contained in the Acts for the king’s creditors in 


1439, 1442 and 1447, Rot. Parl. v, 7, 40, 136. 
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the new ones should be levied.! A provision for changing tallies was at times 
introduced into arrangements which provided for regular assignments over 
a period of years. The great charges of state, military and domestic, were each 
afforded this guarantee in the course of the fifteenth century. Henry VI’s 
indenture with Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, already cited, is echoed 
by that between Edward IV and his successor in the earldom, John Neville,” 
as also by indentures with other captains in the preceding years.* Similar 
security was offered to the lieutenant of Ireland in 1434,‘ and to the treasurers 
of Calais under Henry VI and Edward IV,° while a clause to this effect was 
inserted into allocations for the royal household from the reign of Henry VI 
to that of Henry VIII.® 

Creditors who thus, backed by royal authority, returned their tallies to the 
exchequer, looked for greater security on their new assignments. Often the 
king’s warrant named the revenue upon which the new tally was to be levied, 
though not infrequently this was left to the treasurer’s discretion by such 
phrases as ‘in places suche as shall be thought to your discrecion resonnable’ or, 
en autres lieux ou ils [i.e. the tallies] purront prestement estre paiez.” By the middle of 
the fifteenth century —perhaps as a result of the declining credit of the govern- 
ment—the creditor might be given the additional security of choosing his 
source of revenue. Creditors were to have ‘such assignementz as they will be 
agreeable to take for their contentacion and such as shal no more need hereafter 
to be changed’; the tallies of John, Earl of Worcester were to be reassigned ‘into 
suche place and in such maner and fourme as the said Erle or his attourney woll 
desire’ and those of another creditor, by a warrant of 1465, ‘in suche places 
and upon such revenues as to the same John Adys shall seme to him moost 
necessarye and expedient for contentacion and payement of the said summe’.® 

If as it appears, the greatest creditors of the crown set high store by prompt 
reassignment and, indeed, sought to invoke for this purpose the special authority 
of the crown, this must certainly modify any straightforward equation between 
the quantity of their ‘fictitious loans’ and the degree of their disappointment. 
Such creditors were endeavouring to cut to a minimum the disappointments 
and delays which their competitors normally feared and endured. The size 
of their commitments doubtless made delay dangerous, while their personal 
importance assured them the means to surmount it. It thus becomes an 
inversion of the true significance of a creditor’s repeated changing of tallies to 
regard the consequent swollen total of his ‘fictitious loans’ as an index of the 
‘worth of his disappointment’.® 

As a general index to financial stability, the simple equation of ‘fictitious 
loans’ with bad tallies and uncancelled assignments with ‘good’ tallies cleariy 
will not do. An uncancelled entry can indicate a promptly discharged assign- 
ment; but it might well mean that a creditor had been content or compelled 

* Proceedings of the Privy Council, ed. H. Nicolas, rv, 236; v, 42. 

2 ‘And if it happe any of the said assignements soo to be made unto oure said Cousin in this 
partie not to be good nor effectuell for any cause resonable, the said assignements to be refourmed 
as ofte as it shal be nedefull and as the caas shal require’, E 404/72/3/33. 

* In 1413, with Sir Thomas Umfraville; E 404/27/403. See, too, the grants to John of Lancaster 


in 1405 (Rotuli Scotiae, 11, 173), in 1410 (Proc. of Privy Council, 1, 336) and in 1412 (Rot. Scot. m, 31) 
* Proceedings of the Privy Council, ed. H. Nicolas, rv, 198; E404/50/170. 

E404/43/14; E404/72/4/72. 

Rot. Parl. v, 175; v1, 198, 299; Statutes of the Realm, m, 10, 13, 66, 347. 

E 404/72/4/36; E404/2/9, 22 October, 3 Edward III. 

E404/72/4/80; E404/72/3/68; E.404/73/1/46. 

Cf. A. Steel, op. cit. p. 114. 
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to wait for payment, had perhaps sold the tally at a discount or even, in some 
circumstances, had failed to secure payment at all. A tally returned to the 
exchequer might indicate that the revenue it assigned, through over assignment 
or inefficient collection, had failed to bear the strain imposed upon it; but 
equally it may have been rendered invalid by an administrative hitch or by the 
removal of the collector. For the creditor, the surrender and reassignment of 
his tallies marks indeed his failure to cash them, but the distinctive emphasis is 
upon the remedy he has obtained. In short, the ‘fictitious loan’ will hardly 
serve as a barometer for either financial instability or political discontent if the 
scale on which it is set is the record of other creditors’ tallies on the rolls. Legal 
invalidity, financial strain and personal opportunity—each or all might cause 
a tally to be returned to the exchequer, but no clue to this will be found in the 
formal entry, on the receipt roll, of the creditor’s ‘fictitious loan’. If we are to 
see these entries other than as clerical fictions, their diverse origins must be 
disentangled. Related to the occasion and authority which produced them, 
‘fictitious loans’ can become comprehensible and their totals significant. To 
ignore their antecedents is to mistake their meaning and so to deprive such 
readings from their totals of any conviction. 
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THE EARLY CAPITAL MARKET: THE LANCASHIRE 
AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY? 


By S. A. BROADBRIDGE 


I 


HE main purpose of this article is to present an analysis of the share- 

capital sources of a group of railway companies. At the same time an 

attempt is made to relate the analysis, together with some additional 
material, to the general view of the character of the railway capital market up 
to 1845. 

In past discussions of the early railway capital market there are discernible 
two tendencies which are, to some extent, contradictory. On the one hand there 
have been fairly confident statements about the character of that market, and on 
the other hand the validity of the material, such as lists of subscribers and 
contemporary accounts of flotations, upon which these assertions have been 
based, has been questioned. Perhaps the most widely used work on the nature 
of the financing of incorporated companies in the period up to 1850 is that of 
G. H. Evans,? who states: ‘The local character of the railways seems to have 
been dominant until about 1844....Local promotion and finance. ..were the 
mainstays of the transportation industry until the listing of shares on the London 
Stock Exchange and the entry of London capitalists into this field of enterprise.’ * 
Evans does not make it clear whether he dates this ‘entry of London capitalists’ 
at 1844 or earlier, although the implication is that it occurred at the later date. 
J. H. Clapham considered 1836 the turning-point when ‘Blind capital, seeking 
its 5 per cent’ intervened,* while John Francis noted the interest London took 
in the London and Birmingham Railway in 1832.5 And H. Pollins has demon- 
strated the quite important role played by London in the znitial promising of 
capital to the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1824/5 and 1825/6.8 

It is apparent that only from studies of particular railway companies can 
a reliable picture of the railway capital market be drawn, and it is hoped that 
what follows will be a contribution to such a synthesis. In the absence of a 


1 My thanks are due to Mr H. Pollins; Mr H. L. Beales; Mr F. CG. Mather (University of 
Southampton); the Librarian of the House of Lords; and to officials of the British Transport 
Commission Historical Records Office and the House of Lords Record Office. I am also indebted 
to Professor M. M. Postan for his criticisms and suggestions. 

2 British Corporation Finance, 1775-1850 (Baltimore, 1936). 

3 Ibid. p. 10. But Evans also says: ‘There is no doubt that prior to this date there had been 
a number of departures from local promotion, finance and control.’ 

4 An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1930), 1, 388. See also Circular to Bankers 
no. 397, 26 February 1836, for support for Clapham’s opinion. The Circular had commented tn 
November 1835, on the absence of the London Stock Exchange from railway enterprise (no. 381 
6 November 1835). : 

5 A History of the English Railway (1851), 1, 180-2. 

5 “The Finances of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. v (1952) 
go-7. It might be pointed out that Mr Pollins does not mention that the allocation of 1.000 
shares to the Marquis of Stafford has been regarded as a softener, even as a bribe, rather than as 
an illustration of the company’s difficulty in obtaining subscriptions. Cf. Fae Wheeler 
Manchester. . . (1836), p. 281; Francis, op. cit. 1, 116; and E. A. Pratt, A History of Inland Transport 
and Communication in England (1912), p. 239. 
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comprehensive series of shareholders’ registers,! the principal available sources 
are the subscription contracts, which were, and are, often criticized. Certainly 
the works of contemporaries such as D. M. Evans,? John Francis,? Arthur Smith,4 
and Herbert Spencer,® and of more recent writers,® contain statements which 
hardly favour the use of subscription contracts for any purpose other than that 
of demonstrating the fever of speculation which gripped the middle classes in 
1845. There is no doubt that much of this comment is justified for the mania 
periods. But Mr Pollins’ comparison of the list of subscribers to the Liverpool 
and Manchester in 1825/6 with that of shareholders about 1845 shows that at 
least 25 per cent of those who subscribed were still holding shares some twenty 
years after, despite the fact that the L. and M. contract was entered into during 
a time of speculation.’ This is encouraging, for it suggests that a discriminating 
use of subscription contracts can yield useful results. 


II 


The subscription contracts of thirteen of the companies that made up the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway* have been analysed to show the geo- 
graphical distribution of subscriptions. The location of all these companies 
within, roughly, south Lancashire and the West Riding, facilitates comparison 
of the relative contributions of ‘interested’ counties over a period of about ten 
years, from 1835 to 1845. On the whole it has been considered reasonable to 
take as locally interested, for the Manchester and Leeds, the Liverpool Ormskirk 
and Preston, and the Liverpool and Bury Railways, those subscribers residing 
in Lancashire, Yorkshire and Cheshire; and for the Preston and Wyre, the 
Ashton Stalybridge and Liverpool Junction, the Blackburn and Preston, the 
Manchester Bury and Rossendale, the Blackburn Burnley Accrington and Colne, 
the Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction, and the Wakefield Pontefract and 
Goole companies, those residing in Lancashire and Yorkshire. There were no 
Yorkshire or Cheshire subscribers to the Bolton and Preston and the Blackburn 
Darwen and Bolton railways; nor were there any Cheshire subscribers to the 
Ashton Stalybridge and Liverpool Junction.® 


1 None at all exist for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Even though the Records 
Offices of the British Transport Commission and the House of Lords have greatly increased the 
scope of railway and canal research, there are too many gaps in the lists of extant subscription 
contracts, and too few shareholders’ registers, for one to be completely sanguine about the 
fruitfulness of consulting this raw material. 

2 The Commercial Crisis of 1847-1848 (1848): ‘The Railway Mania and its Effects’, pp. 1-52. 

3 Op. cit. 1, 132 ff. 

4 E.g. Railways As They Really Are (1847), no. vu: ‘The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway.’ 

5 ‘Railway Morals and Railway Policy’, Edinburgh Review, October 1854. 

6 E.g. O. Cyprian Williams, The Historical Development of Private Bill Procedure... (1948), 1, 133- 
Dr Williams quotes J. Swift, who stated before the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Private Bills, 1858, that the ‘subscription contract is illusory’. 

7 Econ. Hist. Rev. loc. cit. p. 93. The figure of 25%, is, moreover, exclusive of those who probably 
inherited shares, an occurrence ‘suggested by the obvious family connexions of several names 
in both lists’. 

8 The Manchester and Leeds changed its name to the Lancashire and Yorkshire in 1847: 
10 & 11 Vict. c. 163. 

® Important in the question of the economic interests of subscribers in relation to the analysis 
of the contracts, are the different addresses given by the same persons at different times. It is 
this kind of difficulty which renders it far from easy—even if not definitely misleading—to present 
results in an abbreviated form. Since it is impossible to check every address, those given must be 


accepted. 
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Table 1 sets out the geographical distribution of subscriptions. Columns IV 
and V are not, however, strictly comparable with the rest. Column IV, the 
analysis of the Manchester and Leeds 1835/6 contract, covers only those 
subscribers who signed for £2,000 or more: the Appendix to the Lords report 
does not contain the rest of the subscribers. More important, column V repre- 
sents an analysis of shareholdings in the Manchester and Leeds on 1 February 
1838.1 It has been included in the Table in order that the geographical distribu- 
tion of actual holdings in 1838 might be compared with the distribution of 
subscriptions in 1835/6. But even a comparison of the broad geographical 
categories of Table 1 is not simple because the total of subscriptions submitted 
to the Lords Committee was only £1,059,400,? the total of subscriptions of 
£2,000 and more was £628,700, and the analysis of 1838 is of the full share 
capital of £1,300,000.4 


Table 1° 
Percentage contributions 
Company, and date 
of contract Lancashire Yorkshire Cheshire London 
I Preston and Wyre Railway (1835) 22 5 Nil 71 
II Preston and Wyre Docks (1837) 31 Nil Nil 67 
III Preston and Wyre Railway (1845) 66 3 (1) 30 
IV Manchester and Leeds (1835/6) 71 20 I 5 
V_ Manchester and Leeds (1838) 60 8 5 10 
VI Manchester and Leeds (1839/40) 66 7 4 9 
VII Ashton Stalybridge and Liverpool 50 10 Nil 30 
Junction (1844) 
VIII Bolton and Preston (1837) 98 Nil Nil 4 
IX Blackburn and Preston (1844) 71 16 (1) Nil 
X Manchester Bury and Rossendale (1844) 96 3 Nil Nil 
XI Blackburn Burnley Accrington and Colne 85 10 (1) — 
(1844/5) 

XII Liverpool Ormskirk and Preston (1845) 48 30 2 9 
XIII Liverpool and Bury (1845) 72 3 2 12 
XIV Blackburn Darwen and Bolton (1845) 96 Nil Nil 3 

XV Wakefield Pontefract and Goole (1844/5) 56 42 Nil _ 
XVI Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction 12 83 (1) 2 

(1845) 


N.B. (a) The bracketed figures under ‘Cheshire’ are not included in the totals of Table 2; 
(6) all figures are given to nearest }%. Thus the sign — means less than $%. 


1 The figures in this column are based on information given in the Circular to Bankers, no. 509, 
13 April 1838. 

2 Lords Committee Report, loc. cit. p. 39. 

8 Ibid. Appendix, pp. 45-8. The total is wrongly given in this Appendix as £630,000. 

* The company’s Act of incorporation authorized this sum, to be raised in £100 shares: 
6 & 7 W. IV, c. 111. ss. 168-70. 

° The sources for these calculations are: I, I, III, VII, [EX and X printed or MS. copies of 
subscription contracts, House of Lords Record Office; IV—Report of the Lords Committee on the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway Bill, P.P. 1836 (House of Lords, 147), xu, Appendix, pp. 45-8 
(House of Lords Library) ; V—Circular to Bankers, no. 509, 13 April 1838; VI—three parliamentary 
deeds (B.T.C. Historical Records Office); VIII—P.P. 1837 (95), xtvmt; XI to XVI inclusive— 
P.P. 1845 (317, 625), XL. 

The printed copies of the contracts for XI, XIV and XV have been consulted in addition to 
the Parliamentary Papers cited. This facilitated a quick check of those figures derived from the 
Papers, which contain some 700 pages of names, etc., and it was found that discrepancies were 
small. Unfortunately there are no separate printed copies of XII, XIII and XVI in the House 


of Lords Record Office, and it must be emphasized that complete accuracy cannot be claimed 
for the figures from the 1845 Papers. 
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The combined relative contributions of the ‘interested’ counties are shown 
in Table 2 below. With the exceptions of the contracts of the Preston and 
Wyre Railway of 1835, and that of the Preston and Wyre Dock Company of 
1837, the consistently high proportions of the capital subscribed by ‘locally 
interested” people are striking. The three Preston and Wyre contracts present 
a rather puzzling picture. In the first place, one would not expect to find 
a decrease in London’s interest in a period when it is often assumed that the 
capital market was becoming wider. In the second place, it is worth noting the 
fact of the reversal of the usual positions of the ‘interested’ counties and London 
in the first two contracts. Although it is not possible to date them exactly, they 
were obviously drawn up in the prosperity phase of the mid-1830’s: the 1837 
list was deposited in the House of Lords in April 1837 and was, therefore, most 
probably made up before the boom broke. The participation of London cannot 
be attributed solely to the existence of the mania, since we see from the contracts 
of the Manchester and Leeds in 1835/6, and the Bolton and Preston in 1837, 
that it was still possible for a parliamentary deed to be filled up without London 
occupying any appreciable space in it. And it is clear, moreover, that the 
subscriptions to the Preston and Wyre in 1835 (or possibly 1834?) were not 
prompted by speculative fever, since it was not until September, 1835 that the 
boom began to quicken into a mania,! and by then the Preston and Wyre 
Railway had obtained its Act.? 


Table 2. The contributions of ‘interested’ counties* 


Railway* Counties % 
I Lancashire and Yorkshire 27 
II Lancashire and Yorkshire 31 
Ill Lancashire and Yorkshire 69 
IV Lancashire Yorkshire and Cheshire 92 
V Lancashire Yorkshire and Cheshire 74 
VI Lancashire Yorkshire and Cheshire Gal 
Vil Lancashire and Yorkshire 60 
Vill Lancashire 98 
IX Lancashire and Yorkshire 87 
x Lancashire and Yorkshire 99 
XI Lancashire and Yorkshire 95 
XII Lancashire Yorkshire and Cheshire 80 
XIII Lancashire Yorkshire and Cheshire Gal 
XIV Lancashire 96 
xV Lancashire and Yorkshire 93 
XVI Lancashire and Yorkshire 95 


Practically the only definite conclusion which emerges from a detailed com- 
parison of the three Preston and Wyre contracts is that so far as the promising of 
capital is concerned, the trend was away from the broadening of the capital 
market, towards a more pronounced emphasis on the local sources. The details 
of this comparison cannot be presented here for reasons of space, but the small- 


1 Cf, R.C.O. Matthews, A Study in Trade-Cycle History (Cambridge, 1954), pp. 110-11. 

25 &6W. IV, c. 58 (3 July 1835). The greater part of the year was free from any sharp 
increases in the prices of securities: cf. A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow and A. J. Schwartz, The 
Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 1790-1850 (Oxford, 1953), 1, 243- 

3 As some addresses were inadequate, it is possible that these figures very slightly under- 
estimate the weight of the ‘interested’ counties. 

4 For the names of the railways, compare with Table 1. 
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ness of the sums which were contracted for would, in any event, make it un- 
profitable, since it was possible for one person to contribute a high proportion of 
a contract. For this reason the analysis of the Preston and Wyre’s capital 
sources is not to be given as much weight as that of the Manchester and Leeds. 


Ill 


The Manchester and Leeds is a much more satisfying study. In the first place, 
the amounts of capital involved are far greater than those of the Preston and 
Wyre. In the second place, the Ashton Stalybridge and Liverpool Junction 
contract of 1844 may, to some extent, be regarded as one of the Manchester and 
Leeds.2 We thus have a series of three contracts which may be compared, 
together with the very useful, if brief, analysis of the geographical distribution of 
shareholdings in the latter company in 1838. 

Apart from the first two contracts of the P. and W., the proportions of capital 
from the ‘interested’ counties were high for all the companies. But there is 
a noticeable increase in London’s relative importance, so far as the Manchester 
and Leeds is concerned, between 1835/6 and 1844.4 Table 2 shows that the 
relative weight of the ‘interested’ counties decreased by approximately 18 per 
cent between 1835/6 and 1838, and Table 1 that that of London increased by 
about 5 per cent.® 

In view of the additional shares taken up after 1835/6 (i.e. those not sub- 
scribed for at the time of the Lords Committee), we must ask whether these 
changes in ‘relative weights’ in fact reflect any absolute changes in the geo- 
graphical distribution of holdings? The nominal value of these shares was 
£240,600. In 1836, of the £1,059,400 subscribed, £76,300 came from areas 
other than Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 1838 these other areas held shares to 
the nominal value of £411,800 and, therefore, even on the questionable 
assumption that Lancashire and Yorkshire absorbed none of the additional 
shares, they had received from those two counties shares to the value of £94,900. 
The capital market for this company at least had broadened since its inception, 
and the slump after 1836, far from causing a withdrawal of the more impersonal 


1 They amounted to only £106,600 in 1835, £36,000 in 1837, and £37,606. 6s. 8d. in 1845. 
There is the further drawback that the P. and W. Dock Company, sanctioned in 1837, was 
independent of the P. and W. Railway and was not absorbed by the latter until 1839—2 & 3 
Vict. c. 54. 

2 Thus John Abel Smith’s subscription in 1845 represented 27% of the total subscribed, and 
the same proportion of London’s 30%: Copy of the Preston and Wyre Railway Branches Subscription 
Contract, 8 Vict. sess. 1845 (House of Lords Record O.). 

8 The A.S. and L.Jc.’s Act of 1844 referred to the new line as ‘a Branch of the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway’, which was given powers to lease or purchase it: 7 & 8 Vict. c. 82, ss. 221, 
342, 343. For details of the purchase, see Reports and Accounts of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, 
5 September 1844. 

* For reasons stated later, however, the A.S. and L.Jc. analysis cannot be used in comparison 
with the M. and L. contracts of 1835/6 and 1839/40, without a major qualification. 

° That the figure for 1835/6 represents only subscriptions of £2,000 and more, and that there 
is the difference between the total subscribed in that year (£1,059,400) and the total amount of 
shares in 1838 (£1,300,000) to be considered, does not affect this conclusion. Fortunately, the 
report of the Lords Committee gave the combined subscriptions from Lancashire and Yorkshire 
in 1835/6, which were £983,100, or 92°8% of the total subscribed. Since the corresponding 
percentage of subscriptions of £2,000 and more is g1 (see Table 1), it is unlikely that any serious 
distortion will result from basing comparisons on the latter subscriptions. (There is, anyway, no 


alternative, as neither the House of Lords Record Office, nor the B.T.C. Office has a copy of the 
contract.) 
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London investors, was accompanied by an increase in their ranks.1 Thus the 
experience of the Manchester and Leeds was the reverse of that of the Preston 
and Wyre, so far as we are able to judge, and also of that of the Liverpool and 
Manchester in 1826.2 

The very close correlation between the geographical distribution of holdings 
in 1838, and of subscriptions in 1839/40,3 suggests that the shareholders of the 
earlier year were maintaining their interest. The offer of the new half-shares on 
a pro rata basis to existing proprietors, who were circularized, very probably 
helped to secure this correlation.t The company did not, apparently, invite 
applications from the general public.® It is noteworthy that the new contract 
was entered into in a year that was not particularly favourable to such enter- 
prise. The business cycle that reached its peak in the March of 1839 ‘never 
reached full employment and was marked by chronic financial stringency, 
falling prices...’.? The index of railway share prices constructed by Gayer, 
Rostow and Schwartz shows a decline between March and December, to which 
the Manchester and Leeds £100 shares were no exception.® Yet the company’s 
parliamentary deeds contain a considerable number of entries dated from March 
onwards. This, and the steadiness of the price of the new half-shares, does not 
suggest speculation. 

The lists of subscribers to the Manchester and Leeds in 1835/6 and 1839/40 
enables us to see whether those who supported the company in the former year 
continued to do so. But a full comparison is impossible because only those 
subscribing £2,000 or more were listed in the Appendix to the Lords Report of 
1836. Of the 162 names® of that year, 64 recur in the 1839 contract. A fairly 
conservative estimate of the number who subscribed £2,000 or more in 1835/6, 
and subscribed again in 1839/40, would be one-third. It will be remembered 
that the existing shareholders were given first refusal of the new shares. It may 
therefore be concluded that at least a third of those who were the original 
subscribers retained their shares until 1839, and also took up new ones. And 
by this time £50 per share were paid up. The Finance Committee minutes of 
the Manchester and Leeds afford some confirmation of the validity of the 
estimate that at least one-third of the original subscribers retained their shares 
between 1835/6 and 1839. Twenty-five of the sixty-four people who subscribed 
to both the 1835/6 and 1839/40 contracts appear in the minutes between 1838 
and 1845, and almost all the entries come under such headings as ‘repayment 


1 As a group: naturally the composition of the group may have changed even more than the 
change caused by its mere expansion. 

2 Cf. H. Pollins, Econ. Hist. Rev. loc. cit. 

3 The original deeds were used. The indenture is dated 23 January 1839. Most of the entries 
were made in 1839, a few in 1840, one in 1841. 

4 13,000 £50 shares were to be issued: Directors’ Report, special general meeting, 17 January 
1830. 

ral search of the Railway Times issues of 1838 did not reveal any advertisements inviting 
applications. This periodical was a favourite medium for railway companies, and the M. and L. 
inserted many advertisements which covered anything from loans to time-tables. ; 

6 Compared with 1838, the proportion preference shares bore to all shares authorized more 
than doubled in 1839: G. H. Evans, of. cit. p. 48. The M. and L. issue was not preferential. 

7 Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, op. cit. 1, 242. 

8 Cf. the Railway Times share prices lists in 1839. The M. and L. £100 shares (£50 paid up) 
declined, irregularly, from 70} to 60 between January and June. In December, the price stood 
at 67 to 68, but £60 were now paid up. The new £50 shares first appear in the lists in May, 
priced at 11 (£5 paid up). For three months after the week ending 1 June, the price was steady 
at 9 to 9. 

9 Some were probably duplications, but none of these appeared in the 1839/40 lists. 
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of pre-paid calls’, and ‘repayment of calls paid twice in mistake "se And those 
who appeared ‘n the minutes in such circumstances must of necessity have been 
only a comparatively small minority of the shareholders. It is therefore possible 
to say that in a year of speculation, 1835/6, many of the subscribers to the 
Manchester and Leeds desired to invest, rather than to speculate. 

We may continue our study of the trend in the relative weights of the 
‘interested’ counties, and of London, with the help of the Ashton Stalybridge 
and Liverpool Junction contract of 1844.2 From Table 2 it will be seen that the 
percentage contributions of the ‘interested’ counties declined from 92 per cent 
to 77 per cent between 1835/6 and 1839/40, with that decline apparently 
confirmed by the figure of 74 per cent yielded by the analysis of Manchester and 
Leeds shareholdings in 1838. Conversely, the weight of London increased from 
about 5 to 9 per cent in the same period. 

At first sight it would seem that this decline continued, since the figures for 
the ‘interested’ counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and for London, in 1844 
are 60 and 30 respectively. The Ashton Stalybridge and Liverpool Junction was, 
in effect, a part of the Manchester and Leeds right from the start, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the people who subscribed in both 1839/40 and 1844 
were shareholders in the latter company in 1844. This assumption is reinforced 
in the case of those subscribing in 1835/6, as well as in the later years: fourteen 
occur in all three contracts. One more subscriber signed in 1835/6 and again 
in 1844, but not in 1839/40; while ancther twelve subscribed in 1839/40 and 
1844, but not in 1835/6. Thus twenty-seven of the seventy subscribers of 1844 
were probably, and a fair number certainly, already investors in the Manchester 
and Leeds.4 Of the twenty-seven, nine were London people, and their sub- 
scriptions represented about g per cent of the total subscribed—which figure 
does not, of itself, help us very much when it comes to deciding on the validity 
of the 30 per cent. The other London subscribers were well-known and wealthy 
people like the Grenfells and the Kennards. The inclusion of John Peirse 
Kennard and Charles Pascoe Grenfell, both of whom had financial interests in 
the company,°® brings the total of ‘reliable’ London subscriptions to about 
17 per cent of the amount of the contract; and if we to regard the remaining 
three Kennards, together with St Leger Grenfell, as bona fide investors, we have 
accounted for almost the whole of the go per cent. 

If these proportions are reliable, then the conventional view that railways 
were drawing their capital from ever-widening sources in the early 1840's, as 
compared with previous decades, is confirmed. Certainly, the figures conform 
to the pattern observed in the years 1835/6 to 1839/40. But the jump from 9g to 
30 per cent of the total subscriptions, coming from London, is very steep,® and 
here we must introduce the major qualification mentioned above on p. 204 n. 4. 


* Proceedings of the Finance Committee of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, 1838-45. 

* Unfortunately, there is no traceable list of subscribers to the M. and L. in 1841, when the 
first preference issue was authorized: 4 Vict. c. 25, An Act for enabling the Manchester and Leeds 
Railway Company to raise a further Sum of Money. Clause 3 permitted the issue to be made ‘in such 
Manner, for such Prices’ as a meeting of the proprietors ordered. 

* A number of these were directors at different times and were, therefore, bound to be 
shareholders. 

* Many of them appear in the Proceedings of the Finance Committee. 
af pgs cy of the Finance Committee, 1 May 1846, and Reports and Accounts, g September 
1846. 

° It should be realized that expressing comparisons in this way does not allow any distinction 
between the contracts on the basis of the amounts of money involved. The total subscribed in 1844 
was much smaller than in 1835/6 and 1839/40. 
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The contract of 1844 contains the names of those who were subscribing for 
£25 shares in the Ashton Stalybridge and Liverpool Junction, whereas the 
Manchester and Leeds, after taking over the former company, offered M. and L. 
sixteenths to its own shareholders on a pro rata basis. To this extent, therefore, 
the list of 1844 is not so reliable a measuring-rod as that of 1839/40, and we 
cannot be certain that all those who subscribed for A.S. and L.Jc. £25 shares in 
1844 were actually shareholders in the M. and L. at the time. Although we have 
seen that it is reasonable to assume a number were, without the list of those 
proprietors who accepted sixteenths it cannot be decided whether the analysis of 
the 1844 contract gives a trustworthy indication of the trend in the Manchester 
and Leeds’ capital market. 


IV 


The rest of the contract are more unsatisfactory subjects of analysis, since, apart 
from the Manchester Bury and Rossendale and the Blackburn Burnley Accring- 
ton and Colne companies, they do not present a series similar to those of the 
Preston and Wyre and the Manchester and Leeds. And the M.B. and R. and the 
B.B.A. and C. were sanctioned too close together, in conditions which were too 
similar, to make it worthwhile to conduct a detailed comparison.? 

It has already been pointed out that the most striking characteristic of these 
contracts is the very high proportion of subscriptions coming from the ‘interested’ 
counties: over go per cent for six of the nine remaining contracts. However one 
regards the nature of the signatories, as either speculators or investors, it is 
interesting to note that Lancashire supplied 98 per cent of the subscriptions for 
the Bolton and Preston in 1837, and 96 per cent of those for the Blackburn 
Darwen and Bolton in 1845. If the contracts have any validity these results 
are not quite what one would expect. It has been said that the market for 
long-term capital was becoming more perfect in the period after 1840, when 
the public had ‘matriculated in the school of Hudson’,? and emphasis has been 
placed upon the growth ‘in London and other commercial centres. . .of a body 
of capitalists not directly engaged in trade, who were now seeking an outlet, 
with profit, for their accumulations’.4 Knowledge of railways was certainly 
increasing: there was an enormous increase in the number of books, pamphlets 
and periodicals devoted to them. Expectations of returns from railway invest- 
ment were good,? and, other things being equal, if the capital market had been 
in any pronounced degree perfect, capital would have responded to expected 
differences in return.* It is not apparent that this happened. The percentage 

1 Reports and Accounts, 5 September 1844. 

2 The B.B.A. and C. was merely an extension of the M.B. and R., and many of the subscribers 
appear in both contracts. 

3 M. M. Postan, ‘Recent Trends in the Accumulation of Capital’, Econ. Hist. Rev. v1 (1935), 6: 
‘Capital very nearly became the perfect. ..factor of production. ..impersonal, divisible and 
capable of easy movement. ...’ 

4 J. B. Jefferys, ‘Trends in Business Organization in Great Britain since 1856’ (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, London, 1938), p. 9. 

5 Apart from the accumulation of capital, and the effect of low interest rates, the railway booms 
of 1836 and 1845 are commonly attributed to the success of the Liverpool and Manchester and 
other railways. See, for example, Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, op. ied 436. W. T. Jackman, 
The Development of Transportation in Modern England (1916), 1, 583, disputes this by pointing out 
that not all companies were successful at this time: ‘The more probable cause (of the mania) 
was speculation.’ This seems a little like writing that speculation caused speculation. 

6 That is, the differences that seemed to be promised by the various companies. The market 
was obviously perfect to the extent that there was the tremendous concentration of investment 
in the sector, railways generally, where good returns were anticipated. 
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contributions of London were, for some railways, very low indeed, and for two 
were nil; they do not seem to reflect the pressure of a great amount of capital 
seeking investment from that city. If the high concentration of subscriptions in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire is to be explained, as it may well be, partly by the 
difficulties facing, say, the Londoner wishing to subscribe to a railway of those 
counties, then the capital market was just that much less than perfect.t 

The above remarks are applicable whether the subscriptions were governed 
by speculative motives or by a desire to invest. But so far as capital sources are 
concerned, some attempt must be made to test the reliability of this group of 
contracts. Briefly, it may be said that a comparison of the contributions of 
particular towns to the railways seems to point to a much greater interest in the 
lines which were to serve those towns.” 

This distribution of subscriptions also suggests that the motives of the sub- 
scribers were not merely speculative, and that the ‘pure’ investor was not 
dominant in the initial financing of these companies. In the absence of later 
shareholders’ lists, these impressions can only rest on the evidence presented 
here. At the same time the analysis of the more abundant material for the 
Manchester and Leeds showed that a considerable number of the original 
subscribers to that company maintained their interest in it; and many of them 
reappear in the 1844/5 contracts. These subscribers may, of course, have become 
speculators by 1845, but it is important to remember that the railways we are 
dealing with were not products of mania. Railways XI to XVI, although the 
dating of their contracts in Table 1 (p. 202) shows the year 1845, were, with 
one exception, authorized in that year and were therefore projected before the 
mania really got under way.? To comply with Standing Orders copies of sub- 
scription contracts had to be deposited in Parliament Office before the presenta- 
tion of the petitions for the Bills. The petitions for our six 1845 Bills were 
presented in February (five Bills), and April (one Bill), 1845,° and the com- 
mittee stages were as early as April and May.® 


Vv 


In the light of the evidence, and on general grounds, it would be unreasonable 
to reject as sources all subscription contracts because it was possible for them to 
contain the names of speculators and fictitious characters.? The contracts used 


? The railway companies were interested in showing strong local support; shares were 
allocated (with discrimination) as well as applied for. 

® Although how far this is due to companies endeavouring to obtain local subscriptions, would 
be difficult to say. That there are exceptions to this explanation of the distribution of subscriptions 
is not doubted. But see below, p. 210 n. 9. 

* See Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, of. cit. 1, 380: ‘The early stages of the railway boom... 
were probably a natural response to real increases in revenues enjoyed by the leading lines.’ 

Authorities, it is true, seem to differ in their opinion as to whether the flotations of the summer 
of 1844. were of the nature of speculative—in the more restricted sense—undertakings. W. T. 
Jackson, op. cit. 1, 584, would appear to lump them with the 1845 projects, and by October 1844, 
the editors of the Morning Chronicle were ‘deeply concerned over the headlong rush of capital 
into railways’. Cf. B. C. Hunt, The Development of the Business Corporation in England, 1800-1867 
(1936), p. 103. What is certain is that the real speculative mania dates from the spring of 1845. 

4 T. Erskine May, A Treatise Upon the Law, Privileges, Proceedings and Usage of Parliament (1844) 
P- 394. ° The Railway Register, 1 (1845), 225-31. 

® P.P. 1845 (659), XXxvI, 113, 116, 118. 

* Much was made by contemporaries, such as Francis and D. M. Evans, of the widows, clerks, 


etc. who took part in the mania. These were, relatively, quite unimportant in the contracts of 
our companies. 
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here were those of companies whose Bills were, with only one exception,} 
successful in the sessions for which they were prepared; of companies which 
built the lines which were sanctioned. The nucleus of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the Manchester and Leeds, experienced little difficulty in raising 
money in the unfavourable years between 1837 and 1843.2, Further, Henry 
Ayres showed that, in comparison with many other companies, the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire continued to display the financial soundness of its parent company. 
He noted the correlation between the low proportions of ordinary paid-up 
capital, and the poor financial results of many companies,? and the level of 
dividend on ordinary stock was highest in companies such as the London and 
North Western and the Lancashire and Yorkshire, which had the highest 
proportion of such stock. 

There is one other factor which is thought to have a most important bearing 
on this discussion: the role of Lancashire in the early railway capital market. 
This factor, it is believed, places the high percentages of subscriptions coming 
from Lancashire in a rather new perspective. G. H. Evans’s remark to the 
effect that local promotion and finance were the mainstays of railways until 
about 1844 has already been quoted. We are here concerned only with finance, 
and it is suggested that it is not local finance that should be emphasized for this 
period, but rather the part played by Lancashire in the financing of the principal 
railways. The importance of Liverpool in this sphere has often been recognized,5 
and Evans allowed that there had been ‘a number of departures from local 
promotion, financing and control’. But the impression gained from various 
sources is that these departures, at least so far as financing and, probably, 
control were concerned, were in fact most of the principal companies of the 
1830's. 

Of the London and Birmingham and Grand Junction Railways Tooke said: 
‘It has been computed that the Lancashire proprietors form seven-eighths of the 
whole in amount.’® Stretton’s description of Stephenson’s efforts in Liverpool 
on behalf of the Leicester and Swannington is classic,’ and the Midland Counties 
and the North Midland are further examples of Liverpool’s pervasive influence.® 
As late as 1850, at a meeting of the Midland proprietors, it was stated that there 
were 1,200 shareholders in the Liverpool district, who held £1,623,000 worth 
of shares. Southern railways appear to have needed, and received, strong 
Lancashire backing. The London and Southampton was, according to Francis, 
dominated by the Lancashire interest,!° while it was said that ‘The Stock of the 
Great Western, held in Liverpool alone’, amounted ‘to very nearly £500,000, 


1 The Liverpool Ormskirk and Preston, which was thrown out on Standing Orders (cf. P.P. 
1845 (659), XXxv1, 118) but which was successful in 1846. tks 

2 Reports and Accounts, particularly 17 September 1838 and 17 March 1842, at which it was 
proudly announced that not a single call had been unpaid. Many calls were paid in advance 
throughout the same period, although by 1847, along with most other companies, the M. and L. 
was having trouble over the arrears of calls caused by the great expansion of 1845 and 1846. 

3 Henry Ayres, The Financial Position of the Railways (1868), p. x. 

4 Ibid. pp. xi and xxxiv. It is, perhaps, only fair to Mr Ayres to point out that he did not 
mention the L. and Y. in his text. Only his general view of railway finance, and his figures, have 
been used. 

5 See, for example, H. G. Lewin, Early British Railways (1925), p- 71- Many early railways 
looked to the Liverpool area for ‘a substantial part of their money’. Also J. H. Clapham, of. cit. 


I, 387, 393- 6 T. Tooke, A History of Prices... (1838), u, 275 n. 
7 C. E. Stretton, The History of the Midland Railway (1901), p. 8. 
8 Ibid. pp- 32, 33 34, 47- ® Ibid. p. 144. 


10 Francis, op. cit. 1, 228, 230. 
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if it do not exceed that sum.’! MacDermot’s monumental work on the G.W. 
contains several references to the pressure the ‘Liverpool party’ exerted on the 
company’s board.? But it is in the east of England that we have the classic 
example of the Lancashire, and particularly the Liverpool interest. The Eastern 
Counties, which was the largest line sanctioned in 1836, derived less thana third 
of its capital subscribed in that year from local sources,? and it seems certain 
that most of the rest was supplied by Lancashire and north Cheshire.* 

In addition to specific references to the participation of Lancastrians in the 
financing of particular companies, there is a wealth of contemporary comment 
on what was felt to be the paramount influence of Lancashire in this sphere. 
Some of the comment was laudatory, some uneasy. Lalor was worried indeed 
about the growth of a society typified by Lancashire,> whose ‘remarkable 
population’ impressed no less the editors of the Circular to Bankers. The latter 
was a London periodical, and it was by no means uncritical of some of the 
methods by which railways were promoted. It often gave warnings of the 
dangers of speculation,® and in fact, on several occasions, it obviously thought 
it necessary to deny any particular antipathy towards the new system of com- 
munication.’ Its sustained praise of Lancashire enterprise and wealth is there- 
fore all the more noteworthy. One issue carried a long article which contained 
passages such as: ‘It is notorious that the largest proprietors of the Liverpool 
and Manchester, the Grand Junction, the London and Birmingham, the 
Southampton, and the Great Western live’ in and around Lancashire.® 

To return to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, it will now be seen that 
the high ‘local’ concentration of the subscriptions to its constituent companies 
carries a different emphasis. In view of the extensive participation of Lancashire 
in the financing of companies in other parts of the country, it is not surprising 
that it, and to a less extent the West Riding, should figure so largely in the 
contracts we have used and which, after all, were those of mainly Lancashire 
companies.’ Nor is it surprising that an area which was undergoing the most 
rapid industrialization, and which supplied the bulk of Britain’s exports, should 
have had large reserves of capital. The rate of industrial growth apparently 
reached its peak in the decade 1841-51," and Schlote has shown that the ‘rate of 
expansion’ of exports in the period from 1845 to 1855 was the greatest seen in the 


' Circular to Bankers, no. 522, 13 July 1838. There is also a reference to the large proportion of 
London and Southampton stock held in Lancashire. 

2 E. T. MacDermot, History of the Great Western Railway (1927), 1, 59, 72, 73, for examples. 

8 E. Doble, ‘History of the Eastern Counties Railway. ..’(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London, 
1939), P- 35: 

4 P.P. 1839 (517), x, Select Committee on Railways, minutes of evidence to the second Report, 
QQ..2152-64. See also the account of the fifth general meeting of the proprietors of this company 
in the Railway Times, 2 March 1839. It was stated at the meeting that ‘Lancashire and Cheshire 
held. . .nearly two-thirds of the entire number of shares’, and that ‘taxation and representation’ 
should be brought together. 

® John Lalor, Money and Morals (1852), especially ch. rx, ‘The New Gold’. 

® Circular to Bankers, no. 309, 20 June 1834. 

7 Ibid. e.g. no. 483, 13 October 1837. 

® Ibid. no. 509, 13 April 1838. See also, no. 485, 27 October 1837. 

* The Reports of the Select Committee on Railway Subscription Lists of 1837 are often quoted on the 
subject of invalid subscriptions. The briefest study of them will show that almost all the companies 
investigated were either metropolitan or the London-South Coast type. Even here there are 
encouraging remarks, e.g. most lists of subscribers were the result of a ‘cautious selection from 
among the mass of applicants’. First Report, 1837 (226), xvmt, pt. 1, p- 23. Also, one of the 
principal grounds for invalidating subscriptions was failure to state power of attorney. 

© Cf. Brinley Thomas, Migration and Economic Growth (Cambridge, 1954), p. 124. 
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nineteenth century.! And according to Imlah, cottons and woollens alone 
constituted about 55 per cent of the country’s exports in 1850. It is impossible 
to ignore the evidence of Lancashire’s great importance as a source of railway 
capital. It suggests that the emphasis placed on the local nature of railway 
finance up to 1844, at least, has been to a large extent misplaced. It is very 
probably true that many of the smaller local lines were locally financed, but 
the statement made in 1836 that ‘no considerable Railway can be completed 
that depends upon local money power for its outlay’4 seems, on the whole, to 
be correct. Moreover, if it is accepted that Lancashire was a primary source of 
capital for non-Lancashire companies, the importance given by G. H. Evans 
to the ‘Remoteness (of transport undertakings) from the large capital centres’ 
as one of the causes of local financing, is not really justified.6 Lancashire, not 
London, was the main reservoir of capital, the area with the surpluses which, 
as Tooke said, ‘could (not) be profitably reinvested in the same business, great 
and expanding as that business’—the cotton trade—was.® 


VI 


Where there is sufficient material available, investigation of the sources from 
which railway companies derived their capital in the period up to 1845 will, 
it is believed, support the various points made in this article. These may be 
summarized as follows. The capital market for railways appears to have under- 
gone no really substantial change up to 1845. There is some evidence that the 
market was becoming something like the perfect market of the traditional story. 
But the tables depicting the percentage distribution of subscriptions, contract 
by contract, show that even in 1845 there was not a wider geographical spread. 
As a tentative suggestion based, perhaps unwisely, on the study of the Manchester 
and Leeds, I should say that the market was to a certain extent perfect in the 
sense that once shares were put on the market they flowed over the country. 
But serious imperfections remained, and for the Manchester and Leeds the 
‘local interest’ remained high. The practice of this, and many other companies, 
in making new share issues on a pro rata basis would alone impart a certain 
rigidity to the capital market, even if it is assumed that some of the shareholders 
did not retain their shares. The imperfections were still great enough in the 


1 Werner Schlote, British Overseas Trade from 1700 to the 1930’s (Oxford, 1952), p. 41 and Table 
on p. 42. 

oA. H. Imlah, ‘The Terms of Trade of the United Kingdom, 1798-1913’, Journal of Economic 
History, November 1950, p. 184. 

3 The examples quoted by no means exhaust the list of railways in the financing of which 
Lancashire participated. W. H. Marwick, Economic Developments in Victorian Scotland (1936), p. 138, 
mentioned that the stock of the Edinburgh and Glasgow (1838) ‘was held largely in England— 
over a third by Lancashire merchants’. 

We must, it is true, await a comprehensive investigation of the capital sources of the companies 
dealt with—if, indeed, this is possible—before we may accept without reserve the evidence 
presented here. 

4 Circular to Bankers, no. 422, 19 August 1836. Obviously ‘local’ is used here in a narrower 
sense than I have used it in calling counties ‘local’. 

5 G. H. Evans, op. cit. p. 6. It is, however, sometimes difficult to decide whether Professor 
Evans intends his statements to refer to both canals and railways throughout his period. 

6 It may be thought that there is a contradiction between this argument, and the emphasis on 
the concentration of subscriptions on ‘local’ lines. But it was most probably the surpluses of 
Liverpudlians, Mancunians, and of the residents of a few other large towns, which flowed over 
the country. Lancashire railways alone could not absorb the excess of capital. For the smaller 
centres, the ‘home’ lines probably provided opportunity enough. 
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mid-1840’s and, for our group of companies particularly, the position of 
Lancashire was still so dominant, for the analysis of the late 1844 and early 1845 
contracts to yield results similar to those yielded by the analysis of the contracts 
entered into between 1835 and early 1844. 

It is, further, believed that it was the pressure of Lancashire capital, and not 

that of London, which was the important influence in the early railway capital 
market. One hesitates to criticize so excellent a thesis as that of J. B. Jefferys, 
but one wonders just who were the ‘capitalists not directly engaged in trade’, 
to whom he refers. As long ago as 1849, Locock Webb was wondering the same 
thing:! 
_, it is unintelligible, why that class (the commercial class) of persons to whom 
we are indebted for the prompt development of Railways, whose spirit, energy, 
and business habits have overcome all difficulties, should give way to a non- 
commercial class.... But where shall we turn in Great Britain to find the 
non-commercial portion of the community to invest some £300,000,000 of 
capital in Railways?...A ‘non-commercial’ class, in England at least, requires 
some translation of its meaning.... Who is the stockholder, but the trading 
class? 


The London School of Economics 


1 C. Locock Webb, A Letter. ..on Railways, their Accounts and Dividends... (1849), pp- 41-2. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS AND THE SEVENTH DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE 


By SIDNEY POLLARD 


HE prominent part played by the landed nobility in industrial changes 

did not end with the reign of George III. Major contributions to the 

economic development of the country by the proprietors of coal and iron 
royalties and of well-sited land continued as late as the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The history of the association of the 7th Duke of Devon- 
shire with the Furness district of Lancashire, and with Barrow-in-Furness in 
particular, may be of interest in showing the application of landed wealth to 
industrial development in a small corner of England. 

William Cavendish, gnd Earl Burlington, had distinguished himself, in his 
early interventions in the House of Commons, by his Radical opinions on the 
franchise question and, earlier still, his brilliant successes at Cambridge had 
pointed to the Cavendish rather than the Hardwick tradition. When he suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1858 as the 7th Duke, the affairs of his extensive property, 
deeply encumbered by the extravagance of his predecessor, the development of 
Eastbourne, Buxton and the Lismore Railway, and problems of national policy 
took up much of his time, but the Furness area, in which he had resided as 
Lord Burlington since 1840, remained in a special sense in his own care. 

On Burlington’s arrival at Holker in 1840 the district, although backward 
and isolated, was not exclusively agricultural and pastoral. The haematite iron 
mines exported upwards of 40,000 tons of ore annually.? These mines were small 
and primitive, and their ore was transported in farmers’ carts during the summer 
months, when the roads were passable, to the landing stages in Barrow, whence 
it was loaded on the hardy vessels of 80-200 tons burden which ventured into 
the shallow and unsheltered harbour.? 

There were also the slate quarries at Kirkby Ireleth which were among the 
first enterprises to benefit from the reforming spirit of Burlington. With the help 
of a mining expert, Captain Eddy, and some experienced Welsh workers he 
modernized the quarries and connected them by an inclined plane to the newly 
laid tracks of the Furness Railway, and after two years of direct working re-let 
them on much better terms to the ‘merchants’.* 


1 —D. Spring, ‘The English Landed Estate in the Age of Coal and Iron, 1830-1880’, 7. Econ. 
Hist. (1951). 

2 MS. at Tytup Hall, courtesy of H. Slater, F.S.I.; Melville and Hobbs, Early Railway History 
in Furness (Kendal, 1951), p. 16. 

3 F. Leach, Barrow-in-Furness (Barrow, 1872), p- 15; J. Fisher, Popular History of Barrow-in- 
Furness (Barrow, 1891), pp. 35-44, 71; V.C.H. Lancaster, vin, 314; J. Richardson, Furness Past and 
Present (Barrow, 1880), 1, 202. 

4 7th Duke of Devonshire’s Diary (MS.), 10.11, 15. li, 20. iv, 10. Vv, 22. vii, 9. 1x, 12. ix, 26. x. 18423 
15. iii, 24. V, 30. V, II. ix, 19. xil. 1843; 7. ii, 28. viii, 19. ix, 23. ix, 31. x, 16. xi, 13. Xi. 18445 
23. i, 11. ili, 25. ili, 5. iv, 19. iv, II. Vili, 18. 1X, 7. X, 10. X, 12. 1, 13. xii, 16. xil. 1845; I. 1, 20. li, 
24. vii, 7. ix, g. ix. 1846. The thirty MS. volumes of his Diary run from 1840 to his death, with 
the sole interruption of about six months’ entries, lost when a case was stolen on a train. Iam 
greatly indebted to F rancis Thompson, M.A., F.S.A., for assistance and permission to use the 
Devonshire MSS. preserved in the Chatsworth Library. Unless stated otherwise, dates in the 
notes refer to entries in the Diary. 
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Innumerable entries! in his diary at that period also show Burlington's 
detailed interest in the drainage schemes of the district and in the preservation 
of the Greenodd Channel, gateway to the Ulverston Canal, at that time the 
main trade route of Low Furness. Burlington’s appointment of James Walker, 
the celebrated engineer, made jointly with the other great local landowners, the 
Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of Lonsdale, to deal with the shifting Duddon 
sands in 1842, led directly to the most important local enterprise of the 1840’s, 
the Furness Railway.? 

This railway, completed in 1846, was the creation of the two chief royalty 
owners of the district, Burlington and Buccleuch, and was designed purely as 
a mineral railway, to facilitate the transport of ore and slate to the coast. 
Of its original capital of £75,000, Buccleuch, Burlington and Benjamin Currey, 
the Devonshire family solicitor and agent, had subscribed £15,000 each; of its 
£25,000 debentures, Burlington held £4,000 and members of Currey’s family 
200s 

On the death of Currey in 1848 Burlington became chairman of the company 
to guide the growth of a small mineral line into an important railway network. 
His financial contribution cannot be estimated with any accuracy; but if the 
history of the other Barrow ventures may be taken as indicative (see Table 2 
below), it is more than likely that his original share of one-fifth was greatly 
increased as the railway’s paid-up capital rose to £400,000 in 1854, £600,000 
in 1864, £1,500,000 in 1865, £3 m. in 1870 and £6 m. in 1882. Not only the 
bulk of the high railway dividends of this prosperous period in the haematite 
district (the F.R. paid between 8 and 10 per cent in 1856-74) but also much of 
the iron ore royalties! must have been returned by Devonshire to Barrow’s 
transport system. 

Beyond the mere financial support, the 7th Duke was also increasingly drawn 
into active management of the Furness Railway. He was much more than 
a figurehead. Almost from the day of his appointment, he headed a small 
committee of experts who succeeded in putting the struggling line back on its 
feet by rigorous measures of economy in 1848,° and in 1852 he was again the 
most active member of an economy sub-committee charged with the task of 
streamlining the administration.® 

With the extension of the iron ore trade in the 1850’s, the railway became one 
of the most prosperous in the country.” It was extended northward to Broughton 
and eastward to Ulverston, and in 1862 the Ulverston and Lancaster line 

1 Eg. 4. iv, 12. v, 13. viii. 1842; 26. x. 1844; 12. vili. 1845; 24. ii, 8. iv, 4. vil. 1847. Cf. also 
Hyde Clarke’s letter to the Barrow Pilot, 31. vii. 1877. 

2 90, vill, 10. ix..1842; Melville and Hobbs, pp. 14-18. 

3 For details, see Melville and Hobbs, op. cit., and S. Pollard and J. D. Marshall, “The Furness 
Railway and the Growth of Barrow’, Journal of Transport History (November 1953). 

4 Devonshire’s most prolific mine, the Park, was stated to have netted him £600,000 in 
45 years. Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. (1891-2), 1, 393. 

5 Joseph Paxton, a large shareholder, was one of their number. He was overbearing, and on 
being overruled once let it be known that he would give up railway business altogether. ‘I am 
afraid I have rather offended the great Mr Paxton, as I joined the other directors in opposing 
a plan he had suggested for leasing the line. . .he seemed rather in a huff, and evidently thought 
we were a lot of fools not to agree with him.’ Burlington’s Letters to Hartington (MS.), 29. v. 1851; 
Diary, 26. v, 28. v, 17. ix. 1851; Furness Railway Directors’ Meetings, Minutes (quoted below as 


D.M.F.R.) 28. v, 14. x. 1851. (These and all other Railway MSS. by courtesy of the British 
‘Transport Commission.) 


STOOnVs 22. V, 5. ix, 12. x, 9. xi. 18485 19. ii, I. iii, 8. iti. 18495 19. ii, 23. ili. 1852; D.MF-.R. 
II. X, 21. Xi, 12. xii. 1848; 27. ii. 1849; 15. ii. 1852. 
? E.g. Herapath’s Journal, 26. viii. 1854, 13. vi. 1857. 
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(linking the Furness system with the country’s main network), which had been 
previously shored up with Devonshire capital, was acquired by the Furness 
Railway, together with the Ulverston Canal and Barrow Island, on which dock 
works were to be constructed. After the foundation of Schneider & Hanney’s 
ironworks in 1858 and the building of the rail link with the Durham coke 
district (the South Durham and Lancashire Junction Railway) in 1861, the 
Furness Railway Company embarked on further extensions which culminated 
in the purchase of the Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway, the con- 
struction of joint links with the Midland and the L. and N.W. Railways and 
in the construction of a system of dock and harbour facilities designed to rival 
Liverpool’s. The shipping in Barrow harbour rose to 243,000 tons in 1869, 
348,000 tons in 1873 and, after a temporary decline in the following depression, 
to 539,000 tons in 1882. The total cargo inward and outward amounted, in the 
Same years, to 301,000 tons, 526,000 tons and 750,000 tons respectively.t 
Burlington himself was largely responsible for building the short Coniston line 
to carry copper ore and tourist traffic (it was merged in the F.R. in 1862); he 
presided over the Barrow Harbour Commissioners from their foundation in 
1848 to their incorporation with the F.R. in 1862; he supported, financially and 
by his influence, the South Durham and Lancashire Jc. Railway; and he bore 
the burden of the negotiations with the Midland, the L. and N.W. and the 
Wh. and F.Jc. Railways.? When the prosperity of the mid-1860’s brought forth 
a scheme to add an up-to-date Bessemer steel works to the iron furnaces in 
Barrow, and the following boom of 1870-3 added shipyard, jute works, rolling 
mill and other ventures, it was inevitable that the mounting capital resources 
of the Duke should be drawn into participation. As the Furness district had 
been poor and backward before 1846, its capital needs were met largely by 
the resources of outsiders such as the Dukes of Buccleuch and Devonshire, 
H. W. Schneider and Robert Hannay, men whose interests extended beyond 
Barrow, and who could afford to think in large terms and build in big units. 
Thus the Barrow Haematite Steel Works, when completed, became the largest 
and most efficient Bessemer plant in the world, producing 250,000 tons of pig 
iron in 1873, 100,000 tons of steel, and employing over 3,000 workmen; the 
shipyard was one of the most modern and comprehensive, capable of building 
simultaneously five vessels of over 4,000 tons in 1873, with room for seven to 
ten other vessels, and planned to employ 6,000 men; the docks were among the 
largest and best-equipped in the country. Barrow itself grew from a population 
of 150 in 1846 to 3,000 in 1861 and to over 40,000 in 1873: not even in America, 
Richard Potter told his contemporaries, was there a place which had progressed 
as fast as Barrow.? 

Holdings in the Barrow enterprises were interlocking, and the bulk of the 
shares was held by a small number of extremely wealthy men. There was no 


1 Courtesy of the Barrow Dock Board; also Hyde Clarke, Morecambe Bay Railway and Reclama- 
tion (1884). 

2 Diary; Melville and Hobbs, op. cit.; Wm. Gradon, The Furness Railway (1946) ; Board and 
General Meetings, Minutes (MS.) of: Furness R., Coniston R., Whitehaven and Furness Jc.R., 
L. and N.W.R., Midland R., Barrow Harbour Commissioners, all at Euston; and of the S.D. 
and L.U.R. (courtesy J. D. Marshall) at York; also S. Pollard, ‘The Beginnings of Modern 
Barrow-in-Furness’, Trans. Lancs. and Ches. Antig. Soc. Lxm (1952-3). 

3 Evidence to H. of Lords Select Committee on Barrow Corp. Bill (1873), A. 277- Potter was 
President of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada and member of the firm of Price, Potter and Co., 
timber merchants, owners of a yard in Barrow since 1868. Price, the other partner, was chairman 


of the Midland Railway. 
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difficulty, in 1866 and again in 1870-3, in placing shares, and the Duke of 
Devonshire and his immediate family held no more than a fraction of them in 


the beginning. 


Table 1. Share-holdings in Barrow firms (excluding debentures)* 


Paid No. shares held 
Total no. up per 
shares share Duke of | Devonshire 
Company Year issued (£) Devonshire family 
Barrow Steam Corn Mill 1871 417 18 40 40 
Barrow Flax and Jute Mill 1871 2,870 20 500 250 
B. Printing and Publishing Co. 1874 339 20 100 — 
B. Rolling Mill Co. 1871 2,925 2 250 250 
B. and Northern Counties Pure 1871 645 I 50 —_— 
Linseed Co. 

B. Shipbuilding Co. 1872 2,900 10 500 350 
B. Haematite Steel Co. 1866 10,000 50 580 750 
B. Haematite Steel Co. 1873 10,000 80 2,750 1,215 
B. Haematite Steel Co. (6% pref.) 1877 25,000 10 6,775 4,635 
Barrow Ocean S.S. Co. 1872 40,000 (?) 25(?) 4,000 1,000 


In addition to the investments summarized in the table, in which the dominant 
group of industrialists were interested, the boom of 1871~3 also saw the founda- 
tion of large modern brickmaking and builders’ yards, foundries, engineering 
and wagon-building works, shipbuilding companies and ironworks, besides 
street and railway extensions, residential building and municipal enterprises.” 
There was nothing, it seemed, beyond the power of the new industrialists of 
Barrow. Sir James Ramsden, a man associated with all of Devonshire’s firms 
and the first Mayor of Barrow, asserted that the town would soon contain 
100,000 souls. Barrow was ‘competing successfully with Belfast and Dundee 
in the jute and flax trade and with Liverpool and Glasgow as a port of transit 
for timber, salt from Cheshire, iron ore from its own immediate districts, and 
indeed in general traffic.’ 

The reaction which set in in 1874-5, however, hit Barrow in at least four 
different ways: in the depression the Barrow works, erected at maximum cost 
under conditions of boom and labour shortage, carried unbearable overheads; 
the Furness haematite iron ore, on which the whole complex of transport and 
industry had been built began to give out, while the transport of Swedish, 
Spanish and other foreign haematite was cheapened and new methods allowed 
the use of inferior native ores; the American market for Bessemer rail, the main 
finished product exported from Barrow, collapsed; and, lastly, it began to be 
realized that the docks had been designed on a scale which Barrow, without 
a hinterland, could not have justified even under the most favourable conditions. 

Not all of these points were appreciated at once, nor did they set in simul- 
taneously; indeed, the years 1880-3 saw a mild local boom, marked especially 
by house building. By 1886, however, something akin to panic had gripped 


‘ Compiled from files at Bush House, by courtesy of the Registrar-General for Companies. 
Devonshire also took up £81,000 of the loans of Barrow Corporation in the years 1870-8. 

* The town was incorporated in 1867. 

8 Evidence to Select Committee on Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Bill (1873), A. 49; reports in 
Barrow Pilot, 8. ii. 1873 and 29. viii. 1874. 

‘ A system of ‘Raubbau’ and quick returns probably reduced the aggregate yield and 
contracted the period of active mining, cf. Iron, 16. i, 30. i. 18753 4. x. 1879. 
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Barrow’s leading industrialists, and the large financial resources of Devonshire 
and his willingness to sacrifice them became of even greater value than his 
earlier participation in the boom years. 

As soon as the first signs of depression made themselves felt in 1874, virtually 
all the internal sources of capital, largely drawn from Furness ore and railway 
revenue, dried up and left Barrow’s half-finished industrial enterprises with 
their thousands of immigrant workers in danger of complete collapse. Almost 
overnight the frightening responsibility of keeping the top-heavy structure going 
was thrown on the ageing Duke of Devonshire. It could not be fully appreciated 
at the time how much his sense of responsibility and his resources contributed to 
the survival of Barrow. Whatever his motives, there can be no doubt that in the 
fifteen years following 1874 the resources of the great estates of the house of 
Devonshire were diverted to shore up Barrow’s crumbling industrial enterprises 
through the exertions of the Duke, until he could hand them over, safely 
provided for in different ways, to his sons.? 

The difficulties began at once in the shipyard. In March 1874, with a paid-up 
capital of £150,000 (no details exist of debentures) much permanent construction 
still remained to be completed. Within one year large losses endangered the 
company’s survival. H. W. Schneider developed two plans for its reconstruction, 
each involving Devonshire in an expenditure of £630,000 without any immediate 
returns.* In the event, it was decided to raise £200,000 by shares and half that 
sum by debentures. Devonshire took not only the whole of the new shares, but 
also increased his holdings by a further 660 unallotted shares and by 800 shares 
taken up jointly with Ramsden from other holders, and Lord F. C. Cavendish 
took up another 1,000, while a further £5 payment was made on all shares 
held—a total contribution of over £300,000.* This was only a beginning: ‘It will 
clearly be necessary for me to find a great deal of money to prevent a smash’, 
Devonshire wrote in 1877.5 Next year all shares were written down from £25 to 
£10, the 800 shares held jointly with Ramsden were cancelled, and nearly 
£270,000 new share capital was created, of which Devonshire took £200,000 
at once, the rest in 1883, besides buying out other shareholders.* The renewed 
depression further endangered the reconstructed enterprise: ‘unless matters 
improve shortly a catastrophe cannot long be averted’ (26. vii. 1886). At last, 
in 1887, a syndicate formed by Bryce Douglas and Nordenfeldt agreed to take 
over control and turn the yard from the risky and competitive building of 
merchant ships to the sheltered and cartellized production of men-of-war. 
Shares of the new company were readily taken, ‘many times the amount 
required might have been obtained without difficulty’. Barrow shipbuilding 
so far had been ‘a great failure’, but if the new company were to be successful, 
‘it is almost certain that Barrow generally will derive great advantages’.” 


1 Evidence of J. T. Smith, manager of the steel works, to the R.C. on the Depression of Trade 
(1886), 2nd Report, C. 4715. 2TH, en 1870. Bes, : 

3 99. iv. 1875. The F.R. had covertly assisted the shipyard from the beginning by erecting 
some of its capital equipment, by extremely favourable terms of lease of its land, and by a direct 
loan at 5%, much below the rate the shipyard could command in the market. D. M. F. R., 
8. iii. 1871; 20. iii. 1873; 26. iii, 8. v. 1875; 24. ix. 1878. 

4 These and the following figures are drawn from the company files at Bush House. 

P1351. 10'77- 

s “ rue ie u 1878. The number of shareholders was reduced from thirty-four in 1883 to 
eleven in 1884, all of them members of the Devonshire family or leading members of the Barrow 
directorates. ; 

7 12. xi. 1886; 18.i, 20. vii, 10. viii, 5. xi. 1887; 23. ii. 1888; Letters to Hartington (MS.), 
30. i. 1887. The new company had Hartington as Chairman, and Sir Thomas Brassey as Vice- 
Chairman. 
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The Flax and Jute Mill, formed in the spring of 1874 with £150,000 in shares 
and £50,000 in debentures, was forced to increase its loan capital to £200,000 in 
1875. Within two years the company was again in difficulties, with a large bank 
overdraft, and Devonshire had to contribute £150,000 in *B’ (deferred) shares. 
The sorry decline of the company and its continuous losses need not be pursued 
in detail. By 1880, it became clear that ‘the original capital must be considered 
lost? and the Duke of Devonshire bought the shares of the small holders at £2 per 
share of nominal value of £25.1 Two years later the total capital was written 
down to £12,000 (i.e. each share was valued at £1) and powers were taken to 
raise £150,000 in £1 shares. Devonshire took up £87,000 of these at once and 
32,000 further shares were credited to him for a loan which the company was 
unable to repay. It was wound up at last in 1893. 

Not even the Steel Company, the strongest of the Barrow firms (apart from the 
railway) escaped the storm, but Devonshire, who had contributed largely to 
the 1873 issue of ordinary shares and to the second issue of preference shares in 
1880, had no need to lend his direct support in the same measure as had been 
necessary for the other local companies, even after 1879, when the fatal com- 
petition from the Cleveland district began to make itself felt.2 The Steel Co. 
was still able to earn normal dividends in normal years, and could attract outside 
capitalist investors, although its earlier prosperity had departed. 

The following table may illustrate the support given by Devonshire capital 
to some of the local ventures: 


Table 2. Ownership of share capital of Barrow firms, 1871-86 


1871 1886 
— UW —_—_——__ Estimated 
Held by Held by loss by 
Devonshire Devonshire Devonshire 
Total and family Total and family and family 
issued —-*—_r issued ——_— to date 
£ £ % £ £ % £ 
Barrow Shipbuilding Co. 17,400 4,500 25°9 400,000 383,730 95°9 140,000 
Flax and Jute Mill 57,400 15,000 26-1 130,909 128,449 98-1 35,000 
B. Haematite Steel Co. 700,000 190,750 27°25 1,929,610* 651,580 33°7 — 
B. Steam Corn Mill 47,506 1,584 2I°I 22,620f 10,760 47°6 — 
* 1882; includes preference capital + 1881; wound up in 1882. 


While grappling with the individual problems of these firms and of the 
railway (for which no details of shareholdings exist), it also fell largely to 
Devonshire to consider at the same time the complex of interrelated industries 
as a whole. In 1875 the sale of the Furness Railway in order to free capital for 
the financial support of other firms came under discussion, but neither the 
Midland nor the L. and N.W. Railway was interested.? In 1876 a gallant but 


4 These were generous terms. From correspondence with Sir Meysey Thompson in December 
1880 it seems clear that Devonshire’s motive was, partly at least, to compensate the small investors 
whom he felt he had misled into an injudicious investment. Chatsworth MSS. Cf. also Diar 
2. xi, 3. xi. 1880. i 

, 27. ili, 10. iv, 15. iv, 20. v. 1879; D.M.F.R. 20. v, 30. vi. 1879; Iron, 21. vi. 1879. 

29. iv. 1875. The plan was revived in 1882, but the price offered (5%) by the Midland 
Sere a Miss considered too low, 2. xi. 1882. Devonshire was in lowspirits at the time (it was 
not long after the assassination of his son, Lord Frederick Cavendish, in Dubli i 
been willing to come to terms. ee aes 
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unsuccessful attempt was also made to end the general indebtedness to the banks, 
but in 1878 the London and Westminster Bank refused to extend any further 
credit: Barrow had to be propped up with Devonshire capital instead. With the 
assistance of outside friends, such as Sir Meysey Thompson, and also Allport,? 
of the Midland Railway, which had a large stake in the docks and rail links, 
Barrow was tided over until the mild boom of 1880-3. 

Perhaps nothing illustrates more clearly Devonshire’s willingness to accept 
sectional losses in order to keep the whole structure afloat than the repeated 
attempts to establish major shipping lines based on Barrow. Although it was 
hoped that these lines might also be profitable in themselves there is little doubt 
that the support of the Duke and the Furness Railway Board was given mainly 
with the view of restoring prosperity to the town as a whole. 

The local steamer lines to Belfast and the Isle of Man, started in the boom 
period 1870-4, provided work for the shipyard and the docks, and imported 
necessary raw materials. Similar tasks fell to the larger enterprises, the Eastern 
S.S. Co. in 18713 and a line from Barrow to Canada in 1872. The latter was 
originally planned by Devonshire and Ramsden in conjunction with Thomas 
Henderson and Robert Little, Clyde shipbuilders and owners, and Cramp, 
a Canadian. Each of them (and the Furness and Midland Railway Co.) was 
to have contributed £100,000, but Devonshire was ‘doubtful whether the 
prospect of advantage to Barrow (was) sufficient to make it worth while for me 
to embark so much as would be necessary in the project’.4 A revised scheme, 
supported by Potter, chairman of the Canadian Grand Trunk, who had recently 
erected a large timber yard in Barrow, raised the estimated cost to £600,000. 
At one stage it even appeared probable that the Allen Company, the leading 
steamer line to Canada, might be bought outright (the price had been bargained 
down to £1,325,000 plus stores at valuation), but no final agreement could be 
reached; Devonshire noted, however, that ‘Ramsden is as confident as ever 
with respect to the future of Barrow and expects some other plan for having first 
class steamers connected with the port will soon be in operation’.® After various 
other projects had been explored, the Barrow Ocean Shipping Co., as finally 
constituted, emerged as an amalgamation of the Devonshire and the Henderson 
interests, with participation of other Barrow directors.§ The regular service to 
Canada was started in March 1872. 

It was only after mid-1874 that the shipping ventures mooted locally became 
primarily attempts to stave off the economic collapse of Barrow. In September 
1874 Henderson proposed to sell to the Barrow Steam Shipping Co. two steamers 
recently built by him to the same specifications as those built in Barrow, in order 


1 15. vi. 1876; 23. iii. 1877; 11. ii, 5-9. xii. 1879; D.M.F.R. 6. xii, g. xii. 1878. 

2 18. vi, g. viii, 1879. 

3 The ‘Ducal Line’. All except its first two steamers were built in the Barrow yard in those 
years, and the 4,000-ton vessels furnished its most important early orders. The line was planned 
to run from London to Calcutta, and the jute trade was one of its objects. Of its capital of £300,000, 
Devonshire owned £25,000 and Captain Egerton, his son-in-law, £5,000. 11. iii. 1871; 
19. i. 1872; Barrow Herald, 28. vi. 1871; Barrow Pilot, 28. vi. 1873. 

4 93. vy. 1871, also g. vili. 1870. - 

5 9.1. 1872; also 15. Vi, 12. Vii, 5. Vili, 12. ix, 23.x, 10. xi, 18. xi, 12. xii. 1871; B. Herald, 
2. xii. 1871. : 

6 The original holdings were shared as follows: Devonshire and F. C. Cavendish £125,000, 
Thos. and A. C. Henderson, £100,000, Ramsden, Wm. Currey and Robert Little, £10,000 each, 
B. Herald, 13. vii. 1872; also Diary, 2. xii. 1871; 21. x. 1873; D.M.F.R. 19. ii. 1872; B. Times, 


23. ill, 4. V. 72. 
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to inaugurate a fortnightly service to America by the spring, which, in turn, 
would allow the building of two more liners in Barrow. ‘This plan would 
probably be of much advantage to Barrow interests generally, but it involves 
the immediate payment by me ofa very large sum.’! After some days the Duke 
accepted the proposal. 

All through the 1870’s the search continued for shipping lines which would 
make Barrow a major port, utilize the capital investments of its railway and 
bring new life to its industries.” The Furness Railway itself was ever ready to lay 
out fresh sums in order to attract transatlantic lines, and over £400,000 was 
spent by it for this purpose in 1874-80 alone. At the end of 1877 a line from 
New Orleans was projected by Fernie, a Liverpool shipowner, to import cattle, 
wheat and Indian corn. Devonshire was required to contribute one-third of the 
capital of £120,000, ‘and with all my large Barrow investments, I am reluctant 
to lay out more there’, but he finally decided to give his support, as, “if the 
scheme succeeds, about which Ramsden is sanguine, Barrow can hardly fail in 
many ways to derive great advantages’.* 

In the following year the project for a line of steamers to Baltimore for the 
import of cattle was broached by Garnett, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. 
The scheme was taken in hand by Price, Potter, Walker and Co., the timber 
importers, who hoped to raise locally £75,000 of the total £250,000 required. 
Again the local shipyard was to build the vessels, and again the Furness Railway 
hastened to lay out cattle sheds, slaughter houses and new train facilities. The 
project had, however, to be abandoned owing to the Orders in Council on the 
import of diseased cattle.® 

When the Ramsden Dock, with its 88-acre surface and 110-acre quay space 
was nearing completion, it was decided to start a regular passenger service to 
the United States with the steamers built so far in Barrow and sailing pro- 
visionally under the flag of the Anchor Line. The cattle steamers and timber 
vessels were also to find accommodation in the new dock.® At the onset of the 
economic upswing in 1880 the earnings of the railway and the Barrow S.S. 
Companies improved and further outlays were taken in hand, including a 
floating dock, to lift 3,150 tons, which cost £55,600.’ The Barrow S.S. Co.’s 
prosperity was not to last very long, however. In 1881 it was hit by the American 
grain ‘ring’, and in 1882 it had to spend £25,000 on the Crty of Rome, a liner 
which it had been forced to take over from the Shipbuilding Company. In the 


1 Diary, 26. ix, 6.x. 74. As the depression deepened, the construction of the two additional 
steamers in Barrow was postponed, 18. ii. 1875. 

2 James Little and Co. continued to run the short-distance services. In 1877, for example, they 
provided steamers to Belfast (daily), Glasgow (three times a week), Newry (twice weekly), 
Rotterdam and Dublin (weekly). 

3 Estimated within very wide limits only, since dredging costs cannot be clearly divided. The 
above estimate, referring to capital a/c only, is made up as follows: 


£ 
Docks, etc. 308,000 
Dredging 36,000 
Sheds, etc. 63,000 (D.M.F.R.) 


4 19. X, 5. xii, 24. xi. 18775 25.1. 1878; DAF R. 12. 0. 1878. 

5 Beatrice Webb, My Apprenticeship (Pelican Ed.), 1, 22; Diary, 11. x. 1878; 27. ili, 20. v. 
25. xi. 1879; D.M.F.R. 20. v. 18793 Iron, 1. ii. 1879. 

® B. Times, 20. iv. 1878; Iron, 23.11, 27. vi, 10. vili. 1878; D.M.F.R. 20. v, 25. xi. 1879; 
6. v, 15. v. 1880. 

” D.M.F.R., 10. vi. 1880; Diary, 18. iii, 25. Vv, 11. Vi, 9. Vili. 1880; 29. ili, 7. vii. 1881. 
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following years it yielded little profit, while needing yet further injections of 
capital.! 

Altogether, the mild prosperity of 1880-3 had not been sufficient to offset the 
gloomy years of the late 1870’s, and the following depression affected even the 
steel works. By 1886, with the shipyard in the throes of collapse, Devonshire at 
last feared ‘there seems great risk of Barrow and all its works becoming an 
utter and complete failure’.? Even his own estates were no longer sufficient to 
help ‘owing to the general depression which has largely reduced my income in 
all its sources’. The rescue of Barrow by the adaptation of one of its units, the 
shipyard, to armaments production was a development largely outside the 
7th Duke’s span of life. 

Step by step, the intelligent interest in his own district had driven the Duke 
to take a major share in an industrial development which first allowed him to 
free his estates from debt and then, in turn, swallowed up much of their resources 
in an effort to keep it in being. Only guesses are possible on the reasons which 
induced Devonshire, a scholarly and retiring man, to apply himself to the affairs 
of a growing industrial empire and participate in the commercial struggles of 
railway lines, steel works and shipping companies. His approach to their 
problems did not greatly differ from that of many of his landowning forebears in 
other spheres, or of contemporary financiers. Shrewd and enlightened attempts 
to maximize profits went hand in hand with paternal feelings for his dependants, 
his shareholders and the inhabitants of the new town, without an understanding 
of the historical setting or the potentialities of the industries. 

This paper may, perhaps, be taken as a contribution to the study of the 
powerful effect of an environment encouraging and applauding commercial 
activity and money-making on a man so eminently fitted by nature for tranquil 
scientific inquiry, and by his birth for the administration of a rural estate or for 
national politics. It may also help to illuminate one aspect of the remarkable 
economic development which changed the face of Victorian England. 


University of Sheffield 


1 19. viii, 29. x. 1881; 27. vii, 17. x. 1882; 10. ii, 24. x. 1883; 12. v, 20. x. 1885; 15. xii. 1886. 
2 90. iv. 1886. 
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PETER BEUTH AND THE RISE OF PRUSSIAN 
INDUSTRY, 1810-1845? 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


EW men have a better claim than Beuth to be known as ‘the father of 

Prussian industry’. At a time when Prussia was exhausted after the 

struggle against Napoleon and when the standard of industrial technology 
was very low in comparison with that of Britain, Beuth played a leading part in 
introducing modern machinery into the country and in promoting the cause of 
technical education. 

Peter Christian Wilhelm Beuth? was born in 1791 at Cleves. After studying 
law and public administration at the University of Halle an der Saale* he 
entered the Prussian civil service as an Assessor in Bayreuth. Here he received 
an excellent training since it was in Ansbach-Bayreuth that Hardenberg put into 
practice on a small scale some of the reforms that he later introduced into 
Prussia.t In the period of reconstruction after Jena several promising young 
civil servants came rapidly to the fore. By 1809 Beuth had been promoted to 
a responsible position in Potsdam with the title of Regierungsrat. A year later he 
was transferred to Berlin as a senior official engaged in tax administration. 

Here Beuth was a member of Hardenberg’s bureau and he also served on the 
commission which recommended far-reaching financial and industrial reforms 
in Prussia. Between 1814 and 1818—except when he was serving as a volunteer 
in Liitzow’s cavalry—he acted as principal assistant to Kunth® and to Maassen 
in the Department of Trade of the Ministry of the Interior. In 1818 he became 
head of this Department which was transferred to the Ministry of Finance. 
Responsibility for public works was later added to the functions of Beuth’s 
Department. Beuth retained this post until he retired in 1845. 


1 For Beuth, see Conrad Matschoss, Preussens Gewerbeforderung und ihre grossen Manner. . .(1921); 
H. J. Straube, Die Gewerbeforderung Preussens im der ersten Halfte des 19en Jahrhunderts (dissertation: 
Technische Hochschule, Berlin, 1933); F. W. Nottelbaum, Chronik der Kéniglichen Gewerbe- 
Akademie zu Berlin (1871); Rudolph von Delbriick, Lebenserinnerungen. . . (2 vols. 1905), 1, 134-423 
Alfred von Wolzogen, Aus Schinkels Nachlass. . .(4 vols. 1862-4) ; Karl Karmarsch, Erinnerungen aus 
meinem Leben (1880); F. Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im 19en Jahrhundert, mt (1934), pp- 308-133 
article by K.Karmarsch in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, u (1875), 588; J. E. Tennent’s 
evidence before the Select Committee on the Exportation of Machinery, 1841 (2nd Rep. Q.. 4464 et seq.) ; 
a speech by Adolph von Pommer-Esche on the occasion of the unveiling of Beuth’s statue in 
Berlin (May 1861); an address by Rudolph von Delbriick (January 1882) in the Verhandlungen 
des Vereins zur Berforderung des Gewerbefleisses (1882), p. 22; and obituary notice in the Minutes of 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, xrv (1854-5), 123-6. 

2 These are Beuth’s christian names as recorded on his certificate of baptism (C. Matschoss, 
Preussens Gewerbeforderung und thre grossen Manner (1921), p. 145 n.). There seems to have been some 
doubt concerning Beuth’s second christian name which has been given as ‘Caspar’ and as 
‘Christoph’. ‘Christoph’ appeared on Beuth’s monument in Berlin. 

3 In 1834 the University recognized Beuth’s services to Prussian industry by awarding him an 
honorary degree. Hewas elected an honorary member of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1837. 

4 For the administration of Ansbach-Bayreuth at this time, see Fritz Hartung, Hardenberg und 
die Preussische Verwaltung in Ansbach-Bayreuth von 1792-1806 (Tubingen, 1906). These tervitories 
were acquired by Prussia in 1791. They were lost at the Peace of Tilsit (1807) and were not 
recovered in 1815. 

® For Gottlob Johann Christian Kunth, see F. and P. Goldschmidt, Das Leben des Staatsrats 
Kunth (1881) and Paul Goldschmidt’s article in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xvut (1883), 391-4. 
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The whole of Beuth’s career was devoted to fostering the modernization of 
Prussian industry. In his aims and policies he followed closely in the footsteps of 
G. J. CG. Kunth. This able official had entered the Prussian civil service in 1789 
and by 1801 he had become director of the Department of Manufactures and 
Commerce (Manufactur- und Commerzcollegium) and a member of the Factory and 
Commerce section of the General Directory (Generaldirektorium). He presided 
over a committee of experts (Technische Deputation) which advised these official 
bodies. He travelled in the industrial districts of Prussia to keep in touch with 
manufacturers and to encourage them to adopt improved methods of production. 
He fostered the advance of technical knowledge by securing information con- 
cerning foreign machines. In 1814 when Sack suggested that inquiries should 
be made concerning recent technical developments in the Rhenish and Belgian 
territories (recently occupied by allied troops) Kunth arranged for Georg Anton 
Frank, Johann Friedrich Tappert, Gottlieb Busse and Wilhelm Liebe to make 
such a journey.t Kunth advocated the founding of trade schools. He set up 
a royal commercial college in Berlin in 1802 but it did not survive the collapse 
of Prussia at Jena. He was an admirer of Adam Smith and believed in freeing 
trade as much as possible from mercantilist restrictions. Kunth’s brilliant 
memorandum of March 1817? paved the way for the abolition of internal 
customs dues in Prussia by the tariff law of 1818. In the years when the 
Prussian economy was depressed after the Napoleonic wars Peter Beuth proved 
himself to be a worthy successor of Kunth. 

Beuth approached the task of raising the standard of industrial efficiency 
in Prussia with an unbounded enthusiasm for the achievements of the machine 
age and of those whose initiative and skill had made possible such great advances 
in industrial productivity. He had little patience with those who opposed 
technical progress because it might cause inconvenience to those displaced by 
new machines. Neither textile domestic workers thrown out of work by spinning 
machines and power-looms nor the Rhine boatmen whose livelihoods were 
threatened by the new steamships could expect much sympathy from Beuth. 
He was confident that the transition from small-scale craftwork to large-scale 
industry would raise living standards and increase the wealth and power of the 
State. While Beuth recognized that manufactures in Prussia could hardly be 
expected to develop without State assistance he greatly admired industrialists 
who were able to stand on their own feet without help from the government. 
In an obituary notice of the Berlin silk manufacturer Georg Gabain (1763-1826) 
he stressed the significance of the career of an industrialist who had built up 
a large business entirely by his own exertions.® 

At this time Britain led the world in new machinery and modern industrial 
processes and Beuth paid two visits to that country in 1823 and 18265 to see for 


1 For this journey, see W. Treue, ‘Eine preussische “‘technologische” Reise in die besetzten 
Gebiete im Jahre 1814” (Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschafts-Geschichte, xxvii (1935), 15-44)- 

2 The memorandum—-signed by Kunth on 25 March 1817 and by Maassen on 6 April 1817— 
was printed in F. and P. Goldschmidt, Das Leben des Staatsrats Kunth (1881), pp. 27 1-306. 

3 For Beuth’s obituary notice of Gabain, see the Verhandlungen des Vereins zur Berforderung des 
Gewerbefleisses (1827), p. 36. ; 

4 For Beuth’s first visit to Britain (1823), see his letters to the Prussian Minister of Finance 
(9 May 1823) and to his friend Karl Friedrich Schinkel (July-August 1823) in Conrad Matschoss, 
Preussens Gewerbeférderung und ihre grossen Manner. . .(1921), pp. 126-32. Beuth was so impressed 
with Clydeside that he wrote a paper on Glasgow’s industries in the Verhandlungen des Vereins zur 

irderung des Gewerbefleisses, m1 (1824), 156. 
re sei pia bk baie “ahh Haga and Scotland (1826), see Karl Friedrich Schinkel’s 
diary and letters to his wife in Alfred von Wolzogen, Aus Schinkels Nachlass (3 vols. 1862-4), 01, 
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himself the technical achievements of British industry. Beuth also extended his 
technical knowledge by visiting sndustrial establishments in several other 
countries. In 1814 he was quartered with the Cockerills at Liége and saw their 
machine-building works. In 1818" Beuth visited the textile districts of Saxony. 
In 1821 Beuth again visited Liége while on a tour of Westphalia and the Rhine- 
land. When travelling to and from England Beuth took the opportunities of 
visiting factories in France, Belgium and Holland. In 1823 he saw the Metz 
industrial exhibition; inspected the Chalons technical college; looked over 
a wool-spinning mill at Bazancourt (near Reims) ; and examined the machinery 
displayed in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. In 1826 he inspected Aaron 
Manby’s engineering workshops at Charenton (Paris) and John Cockerill’s 
‘collosal establishments’ at Seraing (Liege). Three years later, at the end of 
a tour of inspection in Westphalia and the Rhineland, Beuth once more crossed 
the Belgian frontier to visit John Cockerill. 

Beuth undertook several tours of the Prussian industrial districts in the 1820’s 
to see for himself the level of technical efficiency reached by manufacturers, to 
pass on the information that he had obtained on his journeys abroad and to 
persuade Prussian industrialists to introduce new machines into their works. 
In May 1820 Beuth, accompanied by Severin,2 visited the principal textile 
districts of Lower Lausitz and Lower Silesia and noted with satisfaction the 
progress that was being made owing to the introduction ofsteam-driven machines 
made by the Cockerills and by J. F. Tappert. 

In the following year Beuth toured the industrial regions of Westphalia and 
the Rhineland. Beuth admired the enthusiasm with which Friedrich Harkort 
and Heinrich Daniel Kamp were starting a machine-building works at Wetter 
(Ruhr) with the aid of English technicians and English machinery.? Beuth was 
also impressed with the progress that was being made at the Gutehoffnungshiitte at 
Sterkrade.4 On a later tour of Prussia’s western provinces Beuth inspected the 
route of the proposed Diisseldorf-Elberfeld railway. He discussed the scheme in 
detail with Ludwig von Vincke (the Senior President of the Province of West- 
phalia) and the industrialists Friedrich Harkort and Egen.® 

Beuth not only undertook long journeys himself both at home and abroad to 
visit factories but he encouraged members of the Technical Commission and 
lecturers and former students of the Prussian Industrial Institute to undertake 
such journeys. Thus the young locksmith F. A. J. Egells was sent to France and 


and Conrad Matschoss, Preussens Gewerbeforderung und ihre grossen Manner. ..(1921), pp. 132-48. 
Some of Beuth’s impressions of this tour were published as a paper on the British woollen 
industry in the transactions of the Verein zur Beférderung des Gewerbefleisses. It has been stated that 
Beuth’s reference to-early English railroads in his report on his journey to the Minister of Finance 
first turned Motz’s attention to the possibility of developing railways in Prussia. 

1 Two years before (1816) Beuth applied for leave of absence to inspect Swedish industrial 
establishments but it is not known whether the proposed visit was actually made. 

2 Severin (d. 1861) was a lecturer at the Prussian Industrial Institute, and a member of the 
Technical Commission and the Verein zur Beforderung des Gewerbefleisses. He had the title Geheimer 
Oberbaurat. 

3 For Friedrich Harkort, see L. Berger, Der alte Harkort (1890, 5th ed. 1926) and Conrad 
Matschoss, ‘Friedrich Harkort, der grosse Industriebegriinder und Volkserzicher’ (Beitrage 
Zur ae der Technik und Industrie. Jahrbuch des Vereins deutscher Ingenieure, ed. C. Matschoss, 
X, 1920). 

C For these ironworks, see J. Reichert, ‘Geschichte der Gutehoffnungshiitte in Oberhausen’ 
(Beitréige zur Geschichte der Technik und Industrie. Jahrbuch des Vereins deutscher Ingenieure ed 
C. Matschoss, m1, 1910). Geli 

5 For Beuth’s journeys, see Conrad Matschoss, Preussens Gewerbeforderung und thre grossen Manner 
... (1921), pp. 49-52. 
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England to study modern engineering practice (1819). Three Technical 
Institute students visited the United States to examine power-driven flour- 
milling machinery (1824-5). In 1827-9 Johann Gottfried Hofmann, accom- 
panied by an American engineer (G. Bannister), was sent to Silesia and the 
western provinces of Prussia to supervise the installation of modern foreign 
machines. 

: After about 1830 pressure of work prevented Beuth from undertaking tours of 
Inspection or from releasing members of his small staff to make such journeys 
on his behalf.+ Beuth now normally relied upon reports from his correspondents 
in the provinces and on information passed on to him by members of the 
‘Technical Commission or from students of the Berlin Industrial Institute. And 
the reports received in Beuth’s office were largely concerned with improvements 
in machinery and did not include adequate information about home and 
foreign markets which would have been of value to Prussian manufacturers. 
In the circumstances Beuth’s section of the Ministry of Finance was criticized 
for failing to keep in touch with world commercial developments and demands 
were made for the establishment of an adequately staffed Ministry of 
Commerce.” 

Beuth influenced the development of Prussian industry not only through the 
government department of which he was the director but also through three 
other bodies. These were the Technical Commission, the Berlin Industrial 
Institute and the Association for the Promotion of Industrial Knowledge in 
Prussia. The Technical Commission and the Industrial Institute were official 
organizations while the Association for the Promotion of Industrial Knowledge 
was a private body which enjoyed royal patronage. 

It has been seen that a committee of experts had been set up by Kunth in the 
1790’s to advise the Department of Manufactures and Commerce. The plan for 
the establishment of a new and more effective Technical Commission (Technische 
Deputation)? was embodied by Stein in his memorandum of 7 June 1807 for the 
reorganization of the central administration of Prussia.t A Technical Commis- 
sion was set up by Hardenberg in October 1810 but the political and economic 
state of the country at that time hardly permitted a body of this kind to function 
successfully. After the Napoleonic wars Beuth suggested that the Technical 
Commission should be reorganized and this was done in July 1819. Beuth was 


1 The sending of an official from Diisseldorf in 1843 to investigate commercial conditions in 
China was an isolated revival of Beuth’s earlier policy. 

2 R. von Delbriick, Lebenserinnerungen (2 vols. 1905), 1, 144. In the autumn of 1844 the Prussian 
Board of Trade was established under Ludwig von Roenne. Delbriick was transferred from 
Beuth’s section of the Ministry of Finance and resumed the policy of undertaking tours of 
inspection in the manufacturing districts. He visited the Provinces of Westphalia, the 
Rhineland (1845) and Saxony (1846) (R. von Delbriick, of. cit. 1, 152-3). 

3 See Conrad Matschoss, ‘Die K6nigliche Preussische Deputation fiir Gewerbe’, in Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der Technik und Industrie, ed. by C. Matschoss (Berlin, 1911), m1. 

4 This was the well-known ‘Nassau’ memorandum which is printed in G. H. Pertz, Das Lebex 
des Ministers Freihern vom Stein (6 vols. 1849-55), 1, 415 et seg. For Stein’s papers, see Erich Botzen- 
hart (editor), Freiherr vom Stein: Briefwechsel, Denkschriften und Aufzeichnungen (7 vols. 193 I-7). 
Stein’s scheme involved the replacement of the all-purpose General Directory by a privy council 
and by government departments organized on a functional basis. He suggested that several 
departments of state would benefit from regular contact with advisory committees of specialists. 
Such a committee—composed of scientists, technical experts and businessmen—should be 
attached to the department responsible for trade and industry. The same proposal appeared in 
Altenstein’s report of 27 December 1807 on Stein’s suggested constitutional reforms. The project 
was elaborated by Kunth and by J. G. Hofmann in memoranda attached to the draft-revised 
constitution of the Prussian civil service of 16 December 1808. 
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appointed director of the Commission which was responsible for the administra- 
tion of the patent law, the provision of lectures at the Technical Institute, and 
the compilation of books on technical subjects." At the same time Beuth was 
also engaged in establishing the Association for the Promotion of Industrial 
Knowledge in Prussia. This society was established in 1820 to foster the progress 
of technology and held its first meeting in Berlin in January 1821.? 

A few months after the establishment of the Association for the Promotion of 
Industrial Knowledge in Prussia, Beuth laid before the government a plan for 
the establishment of an Industrial Institute (Gewerbeinstitut) in Berlin. Approval 
was soon given and the first course was started in N ovember 1821 with thirteen 
pupils. Boys were admitted between the ages of twelve and sixteen to a two-year 
course covering the basic subjects required by civil engineers and builders. 
Many of the students came from the provinces and received grants to cover 
living expenses.? In 1833 Beuth reported that several former pupils—who 
had no capital of their own—had secured partnerships in well established 
firms. 

Suitable premises for the three organizations created by Peter Beuth were 
found in Berlin. A large house in the Klosterstrasse had been bought by the 
government to hold the first Prussian industrial exhibition. When the building 
was no longer required for this purpose it was handed over to the Technical 
Commission, the Industrial Institute and the Association for the Promotion of 
Industrial Knowledge. Beuth, as head of these three bodies, was provided with 
an official residence in this ‘House of Industry’ which soon became the focal 
point for the dissemination of technical knowledge in Prussia. Here he estab- 
lished a library of technical books, periodicals and engravings. Here scientific 
laboratories and engineering workshops were set up. Here a valuable collection 
of machinery and models was assembled. Many of the machines came from 
abroad despite the fact that foreign governments prohibited or restricted the 
export of machinery. Within a few years the collection included models of various 
kinds of textile machines, steam engines, a blast furnace and a fire extinguisher. 
While the models were a permanent collection the machinery was continually 
changing. After a machine had been tested by Beuth and his colleagues it was 
presented to a Prussian manufacturer. 

By 1822 Beuth had established a group of organizations which served him 
well for over twenty years. As head of the government department responsible 
for trade and industry, as director of the Technical Commission, as principal of 
the Industrial Institute, and as chairman of the Association for the Promotion 
of Industria! Knowledge, Beuth was in a unique position to foster the improve- 
ment of the technical efficiency of Prussian industry. Information concerning 
new machines and processes was collected in the ‘House of Industry’ and was 
passed on to the manufacturers and to students. The published transactions of 


1 For example, Beuth and Schinkel, Vorbilder fiir Fabrikanten und Handwerker (1822); Severin, 
Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Deputation fiir Gewerbe (pt. 1, 1826); E. L. Schubarth, Die Elemente der 
technischen Chemie. 

» The first list of members included 367 names. There were 110 civil servants—including 
University professors—and 66 merchants and bankers. About thirty different crafts were 
represented on the list. It is interesting to note that no member described himself as a machine- 
builder or an engineer and there were only six ‘mechanics’. 

* For the early years of the Industrial Institute, see R. von Delbriick, Lebenserinnerungen 
(2 vols. 1905), 1, 167—70; C. Matschoss, Preussens Gewerbeférderung und ihre grossen Manner. . . (1921) 
pp: 37-40; and F. W. Nottebaum, Chronik der Koniglichen Gewerbe-Akademie zu Berlin (1871) 
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the Association for the Promotion of Industrial Knowledge show how thoroughly 
Beuth and his colleagues were investigating the technical advances that were 
being made at home and abroad.! 

One way of assessing Peter Beuth’s influence on Prussian industry is to 
examine the achievements of some of the men with whom he was most closely 
associated. It is significant that many of them learned their technical skill 
abroad. J. F. W. Tappert, a founder member of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Knowledge, was one of the leading Berlin cotton spinners in 
the early nineteenth century. After serving his apprenticeship as a locksmith he 
secured employment in Paris with an English firm that made cotton-spinning 
machines. In 1791 he settled in Berlin and secured a grant from the King to 
construct a set of cotton-spinning machines based upon English models. In 1816 
the government invited him to accompany C. A. Frank on a tour of inspection 
of the Rhenish and Belgian industrial districts recently liberated from French 
rule. In this year he accepted a steam-engine as a gift from the government to 
replace the horses which worked his spinning machines. But the engines proved 
to be unsatisfactory and the horses were soon back at work again. Georg 
Hossauer, another founder-member of the Gewerbeverein, was apprenticed to a 
Berlin tinsmith. On returning to the Prussian capital after gaining experience 
in his trade in France he introduced the working of sheet metal into Berlin and 
was appointed goldsmith to the court. T. C. Feilner, a friend both of Beuth and 
Schinkel, was a manufacturer of tiled-stoves and ornamental tiles. In the 
provinces Jacob Aders and H. D. Kamp of Elberfeld, Friedrich Harkort of 
Wetter and Piepenstock of Iserlohn were among the founder-members of the 
Gewerbeverein who were in regular correspondence with Beuth. 

The achievements of the Cockerills, Egells and Borsig may serve to illustrate 
the part played by Beuth in introducing power-driven machinery into Prussia. 
In 1814 Beuth (then serving with Liitzow’s cavalry) was billeted on the 
Cockerills at Liége. The elder William Cockerill—who had made a name for 
himself as a constructor of textile machines—had just retired, leaving his business 
to his sons William, James and John. At Beuth’s invitation John Cockerill 
established a modern wool-textile factory and engineering works for the con- 
struction of textile-machinery in Berlin while William Cockerill (junior) set up 
a wool-spinning mill at Guben in Lower Lansitz (1819). An attempt was made 
to persuade John Cockerill to establish ironworks at Peitz. The negotiations fell 
through, however, and John Cockerill returned to Belgium where he set up 
a great new engineering establishment at Seraing. The Prussian authorities 
remained in close touch with John Cockerill who was visited by Beuth in 1826 


1 Several articles described the industrial and technical progress that was being made in 
Britain. The early volumes of the transactions of the Association for the Promotion of Industrial 
Knowledge contained accounts by Peter Beuth of the Glasgow manufacturing region (1824), by 
K. F. Schinkel on the English highways (1827), by von Oeynhausen on the Thames tunnel (1828), 
by von Decken on English rails (1829), by Dr Egen on the Manchester and Liverpool railway 
(1833), by J. W. Wedding on Maudslay’s engineering works (1833), and E. L. Schubarth on 
English ironworks (1841, 1842). There were also articles on Prussia’s economic development. 
Kunth described Jacob Ader’s plans for the new Rhenish-West Indies Company (1822); Peter 
Beuth contributed reports on the Berlin industrial exhibition of 1822 (1823) and on steamships on 
the River Rhine (1827); Karsten wrote an article on coalmining in Prussia (1827); Hermbstadt 
described the production of sugar beet (1827); von Turke examined the position of the Branden- 
burg silk industry (1834); and Horstmann surveyed the progress made in road-building in 
Prussia (1834). A description by Borsig of the locomotive which he showed at the German 
industrial exhibition of 1844 appeared in the transactions in 1846. 
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and by Motz (Finance Minister) in 1827.1 William Cockerill (junior) and his 
brother James settled in Prussia—the former as a spinner of worsted yarn at 
Guben? and the latter as a machine builder at Aachen. John Cockerill owned 
wool-textile factories at Cottbus, Grinberg and Guben. 

J. A. F. Egells (1788-1854), a locksmith from Rheine (Westphalia), was sent 
by Beuth to England at government expense to study machine-building. 
In August 1820 the Prussian consul in London reported that Egells had 
acquired ‘a thorough knowledge of everything connected with new machine 
tools and of all those things which should be encouraged in Prussia as quickly 
as possible’.2 Aided by a state subsidy Egells established an iron foundry 
and engineering works in the Chausseestrasse in Berlin. In 1824 he constructed 
a hydraulic presst and in 1825 he delivered his first steam-engine to the 
Alberti brothers at Waldenberg. Several of Germany’s future leading 
engineers—such as Borsig and Wéhlert—received their early training in Egells’s 
workshops. 

August Borsig (1804—54),® a joiner by trade, studied at the Berlin Industrial 
Institute (1823-5) and then secured a post in Egells’s engineering workshops. 
He became manager of the foundry and machine-building works and in 1836 
he set up a small machine-building works of his own at the Oranienburger 
Tor. Borsig built his first locomotive for the Berlin-Anhalt railway in 1841 
and his locomotive ‘Beuth’ attracted considerable attention at the Berlin 
industrial exhibition of 1844. In 1847 Borsig erected his own iron and 
steel works at Moabit. When he died in 1854, at the age of fifty, Borsig had 
built some 500 railway engines and was the leading builder of locomotives in 
Prussia. 

Another distinguished pupil of the Berlin Industrial Institute was Ferdinand 
Schichau (1814-96)® who set up his engineering works at Elbing in October 
1837 and was soon constructing steam-engines, locomotives and equipment for 
rolling-mills, saw-mills and sugar refineries. Eventually he became a ship- 
builder and in 1855 he constructed the first Prussian iron screw-propelled 
steamship. 

The holding of industrial exhibitions was another method by which Beuth 
spread technical knowledge and promoted a healthy rivalry among Prussian 
manufacturers. These exhibitions, held in Berlin in 1822, 1827 and 1844, provide 
evidence of the progress made by Prussian manufacturers while Beuth was in 
office. The first two exhibitions were in the nature of experiments and were not 
fully representative of Prussian industry. Only 176 manufacturers exhibited in 


? For John Cockerill in Prussia, see Heinrich Lotz, ‘John Cockerill in seiner Bedeutung als 
Ingenieur und Industrieller’ (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Technik und Industrie, x, 1920; Jahrbuch des 
Vereins deutscher Ingenieure, edited by Conrad Matschoss, pp. 103-20); Herman von Petersdorff, 
Friedrich von Motz (two vols. in one, 1913), 1, 34 and W. Treue, Wirtschaftzustande und Wirtschafts- 
politik in Preussen, 1815-25 (1937), pp. 36, 139 and at5. 

* For Johann Gottfried Hofmann’s brief report of 27 August 1827 on a steam-engine recently 
erected by William Cockerill (junior) in his factory at Guben, see Conrad Matschoss, Preussens 
Gewerbeforderung und ihre grossen Manner. ..(1921), p. 151. 

* Quoted by Pierre Benaerts, Les origines de la grande industrie allemande (1933), PP. 347-8. 

* The hydraulic press had been patented in England by Joseph Bramah in 1795. 

5 For August Borsig see Karl Karmarsch’s brief article in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 111 
(1876), 179-80 and Conrad Matschoss, Ménner der Technik (1925). 

* For Ferdinand Schichau, see articles in the Zeitschrift des Vereins deutscher Ingenieure, Xu 
(22 February 1896), 193-4 and the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, L1v (supplement, 1908), p. 6, 


and Emil Kriiger, Die Schichau-Werke (1927). After 1877 Schichau’s shipbuilding yards were 
particularly well known for the construction of torpedo-boats. 
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1822 and only 208 in 1827. Some manufacturers considered that the cost of 
exhibiting would be too great while others feared that competitors would copy 
anything that was shown in public. The two exhibitions of the 1820’s were 
dominated by textile products and textile machines. The exhibition held in the 
Berlin arsenal in 1844 was more successful. It was open to manufacturers from 
all German states and it was the first large-scale all-German industrial exhibition.! 
There were 3,040 exhibitors of whom nearly two-thirds (1,932) were from 
Prussia; 1,033 came from other German states while 75 came from Austria.” 
At this exhibition a much wider range of products was shown than in the 
previous exhibitions. The metal-working and engineering industries were well 
represented on this occasion. The event marked the climax of Beuth’s official 
career. The King of Prussia showed a lively interest in the exhibition and ordered 
that a special commemorative medal should be struck. 

Some of the difficulties that faced Beuth in his efforts to persuade manu- 
facturers to install improved machinery may be seen from the reports of 
J. G. Hofmann on his tours in 1827-9 of the industrial regions of Prussia. In 
June 1827 he wrote from Breslau that two French looms in Milde’s weaving 
shed were not working satisfactorily. He stated that the weavers were prejudiced 
against them and were not handling the looms with the requisite skill. In 
September 1828 Hofmann wrote from Warendorf that a steam-engine in 
Preckel’s bleach works was using too much coal and was not giving good service. 
There was no one in Warendorf who could repair a steam-engine. Moreover 
the smoke from the factory chimney spoiled the cloth that had been bleached. 
Preckel had twice complained to the maker of the machine but had received 
no reply. Hofmann also stated that the corn mills in the Warendorf district were 
badly constructed. At a factory at Rauenthal a machine called a ‘double 
speeder’ supplied by Harkort had been returned to the maker as it was un- 
satisfactory. At Elberfeld Hofmann visited Kamp’s machine-building works 
and commented unfavourably on a cloth-cutting machine which was not 
functioning properly. On 4 December 1828 Hofmann made various criticisms 
of the way in which Kamp’s establishment was being run. He wrote that the 
work was so badly organized that instructions to artisans frequently had to be 
countermanded. Wages were low and skilled workers were not paid at higher 
rates. Above all there was no competent foreman in charge on the shop floor. 
In January 1829 Hofmann wrote from Herdecke that Bannister (his American 
colleague) was having difficulties with workers who were incapable of handling 
new spinning machines properly. He summed up his impressions by criticizing 
manufacturers for lack of technical knowledge. Many of them had originally 
been merchants and had had a commercial—and not a scientific—training. 
They tried to run their factories from their desks and left too much responsibility 
to foremen who themselves were inadequately trained. Moreover, manu- 
facturers were reluctant to pay factory workers wages that were higher than 
those earned by domestic craftsmen. 

An interesting account of Beuth’s activities shortly before his retirement was 


1 See Peter Beuth, ‘Bericht tiber die National Ausstellung zu Berlin, 1822’ in the Verhandlungen 
des Vereins zur Beférderung des Gewerbefleisses (1823), pp. 29 and 220. The only previous exhibition 
open to industrialists from the whole of Germany appears to have been the one held at Mainz in 
1842 when 715 exhibitors took part. The exhibition was privately organized by the Gewerbeverein 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. 2 Karl Karmarsch, Geschichte der Technik (1892), pp. 167-9. 

3 For extracts from J. G. Hofmann’s reports to Beuth, see Conrad Matschoss, Preussens 


Gewerbeforderung und ihre grossen Manner. . . (1921), pp. 150-9. 
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given many years later by Delbriick in his memoirs.! Delbriick entered the 
Prussian Department for Trade and Industry in 1843 and eventually became 
Bismarck’s most trusted adviser in economic affairs. He recalled that in the 
early 1840’s Beuth’s office was in an old building in the Breite Strasse. The 
premises had been erected by Georg von Ribbeck in 1624 and had been pur- 
chased by the Great Elector. The house had been extended and the ground 
floor was used as a military riding school. The meagre accommodation upstairs 
was used by Beuth and his small staff of nine assistants.2 Delbriick described 
Beuth as a tall man with a rather small head. He generally worean old-fashioned 
blue overcoat and a military cap. He was a bachelor and lived with his sister 
in his official residence on the second floor of Industry House. Here Beuth’s 
friends still met on Sunday afternoons as they had done twenty years before 
when the Association for the Promotion of Industrial Knowledge was in its 
infancy. 

Towards the close of his tenure of office Beuth’s Department in the Ministry of 
Finance was criticized for failing to keep abreast with the times. Delbriick 
suggests that Beuth had lost the enthusiasm with which he had once thrown 
himself into the task of raising the standard of technical knowledge in Prussia. 
Beuth was no longer very receptive to new ideas. It was certainly surprising to 
find this champion of the machine age preaching caution in the expansion of 
the Prussian railway system. And by 1840 Beuth had ceased to undertake tours 
at home and abroad to obtain first-hand information of new machinery and 
improved technical processes. The establishment of the Prussian Board of Trade 
under Ludwig von Roenne in the autumn of 18443 suggested a lack of confidence 
in the efficiency of Beuth’s Department. There was bitter hostility between the 
new Board and the Ministry of Finance. Having completed his labours in 
connexion with the Berlin industrial exhibition of 1844, Beuth retired in the 
following year. He remained chairman of the Gewerbeverein for another year. 
He died on 27 September 1853.4 

At the time of Peter Beuth’s death the industrialization of Prussia was 
proceeding rapidly. Prussian manufacturers were able to stand on their own 
feet and no longer needed to be pressed by a government department to give 
new machines a trial. The type of assistance given to Prussian manufacturers by 
Beuth in the 1820’s was now out of date. But the need for technical education 
was as urgent as ever. Beuth’s greatest achievement was the establishment of 
the Berlin Industrial Institute which eventually developed into the famous 
Technical College at Charlottenburg. Germany’s industrial expansion in 


1 Rudolph von Delbriick, Lebenserinnerungen (2 vols. 1905) 1, 134 et seg. and an address delivered 
before the Verein zur Beférderung des Gewerbefleisses on 24 January 1882. In the early 1840’s the 
Prussian Ministry of Finance had four Departments: (i) Budget; (iii) Taxes (Kuihne) ; (iv) Trade, 
Industry and Public Works (Beuth); (v) Mines. This numbering of the Departments survived 
although there was at that time no second Department. Formerly the second Department of 
the Ministry had been responsible for the administration of the royal domain, but the work of this 
Department had been transferred to the Ministry of the Royal House. 

2 Oesterreich was in charge of commerce and shipping; Adolf von Pommer Esche and the 
engineer Mellin dealt with railways; von Saldern, yon Viebahn, von Rabe, and Honig and 
Elsner were responsible for highways; while Kolbe supervised buildings in Berlin, the factory 
inspectorate (Gewerbepolizer) and the State porcelain factory in Berlin. 

5 Four years later (1848) the Prussian Ministry of Commerce was established. 

4 In May 1861 a statue to Beuth in Berlin was unveiled in the Schinkelplatz by Adolph von 
Pommer Esche. King Frederick William IV agreed to the erection of statues to Schinkel, Thaer 


and Beuth, although this was a breach of tradition. Hitherto only princes and generals had had 
statues in Berlin. 
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the second half of the nineteenth century was based on a highly developed 
system of technical education and of scientific research applied to industry. 
Beuth’s real monument was not the statue in the Schinkelplatz but the great 
achievements of the industrial scientists of the Reich. 


University of Manchester 


} Charles Manby wrote of Beuth in the Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
xIv (1854-5), 125-6: ‘The almost universal influence possessed by Mr Beuth may be readily 
traced to his personal qualifications. Upon high classical attainments he had engrafted rare 
accomplishments in the fine arts, governed by pure taste, and he combined with these qualities 
a thorough knowledge of the technical portions of almost all branches of commerce and manu- 
factures: his innate energy never acknowledged a difficulty to be insurmountable; his perceptive 
faculties enabled him to discover merit in others, and the entire absence of jealousy in his mind 
induced the liberal patronage of artists and men of genius and worth in all positions. He first 
discovered the genius and great qualities of the architect Schinkel, induced the Government to 
place him in a fitting position, and made him his friend, receiving from him those artistic sug- 
gestions, which when moderated and rendered practical, by the sound judgment of Beuth, 
produced the great monuments of Prussia. He delighted to pass his time amidst men of that 
stamp, and with his great conversational powers, the animation and spirit of his manner, and 
the wit and humour which not only shone itself, but induced brilliant coruscations from others, 
he formed a circle of society at Berlin which will long be remembered by all who had the good 
fortune to be admitted to it.’ 
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XVI. WAGE LABOUR IN FRANCE IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES! 


By E. PERROY 


person, the French medieval wage-earner. Ever since the venerable but 

antiquated works of d’Avenel and Levasseur, no single French scholar has 
ventured to tackle the problem as a whole or even locally. Marc Bloch, of 
course, was aware of the importance of the work that remained to be done, but 
his projected researches were interrupted in 1939, never—alas—to be taken up 
again. Since then, a few monographs, dealing either with one town or with one 
region or with one particular trade, have devoted a few paragraphs, exceptionally 
a few pages, more often a footnote or two, to wages. They rarely provide us with 
complete series, even for a short period or a single set of wages. Their data is too 
scattered to permit the formulation of even tentative conclusions. This article 
can therefore do little more than give a short review of the difficulties of the task, 
of what has been done, of what remains to be done, and perhaps suggest how 
to do it. 

During the later Middle Ages—for our data is practically non-existent prior 
to the fourteenth century—the main difficulty is that of the currency in which 
nominal wages are contracted for. In France, fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
manipulations have been so frequent that historians are apt to discard whatever 
figures they get from documents and to translate them in terms of a more stable 
measure. Thus, following Natalis de Wailly, they have, for a long time, con- 
verted medieval monetary figures into nineteenth-century francs: a standard 
which has lost its appeal to the imagination of the younger generation, since the 
collapse of the nineteenth-century franc during the First World War. Or again 
they try to find out the value of pounds, shillings and pence tournois in grammes 
of gold. This habit is particularly unfortunate, since weekly or daily wages were 
paid to workers in black or white currency, never in gold: labourers would 
rarely see, still less possess a gold coin. Moreover, all medieval currencies were 
based on silver, not on gold, and we know how the constant and sometimes 
wide differences. between the legal and commercial prices of the gold coins were 
one of the main obstacles to a really stable currency. 

It must, however, be pointed out that, contrary to prevalent views, the 
periods of great currency upheaval were few and far between. They did not 
upset for long the general stability of currency, and have perhaps been given 
undue importance by most historians. The first period of instability lasted for 
eight years at the beginning of the Hundred Years War (1336-43); the second 
period about ten to twelve years (1349-60); and the last was a longer spell of 
at least fifteen years, roughly from 1415 to 1430, during the worst phase of the 
war. In all there were 35 years at most during which currency was markedly 
unstable, leaving 127 years of comparative stability between 1328 and 1500. 


[> seems a very rash thing indeed to try to track down that most elusive 


1 Based on a paper read at the Economic History Society Annual Meeting, Bristol, 15 April 
1955- 
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The upheavals, while they lasted, were indeed catastrophic. At any rate, 
while they lasted they completely blot out for us the normal problems of 
prices and wages. Thus, since the French currency did collapse in 1349 to 
abysmal depths, it would be quite impossible (even if we had sufficient data for 
it) to appreciate the results of the Black Death on the labour market, for we 
cannot say how far the rise in wages which took place then was due to the 
scarcity of labour and corresponded to a rise in real wages or was in fact an 
adjustment of nominal wages to meet the fall in the intrinsic value of the 
currency. Again, M. Wolff? tells us that in Toulouse, during the worst spell of 
devaluated currencies, from 1422 onwards, wages were often stipulated and 
accounted for not in pounds, shillings and pence, but in groats of gold, the groat 
being counted as one-eighteenth of a gold écu. Naturally, as the groat was a 
fictitious accounting division of the gold shield, workers were still paid in 
current coins of silver, whether black or white, but according to the varying 
rate of exchange of silver into gold, which meant that their nominal wages were 
mounting as the value of the currency went steadily down. It could also be 
argued that although, after each of those upheavals, the currency was stabilized 
at a rate approaching that which prevailed before the debasements, this did not 
represent the same standard of measurement, since prices and wages had in the 
meantime known complete dislocation. 

All in all, however, those periods of great monetary instability, important 
though they were, were not so protracted as to affect permanently the movement 
of wages. Having paid due tribute to them, it would be as well to take them out 
of our picture and to concentrate on the longer periods of stable currency. True, 
even in these periods the stability was never absolute, and no medieval govern- 
ment, confronted with what might be termed the bullionist dilemma, could 
adhere firmly and for long to their ideal of a completely stable currency, which was 
so eloquently advocated by Nicolas Oresme in the seventies of the fourteenth 
century. Thus, in a little over a century and a half (1343-1500), the intrinsic 
value of the pound tournois was gradually lowered to about 50 per cent of its 
original standard, but by stages more gradual and less perceptible than some 
of the contemporary devaluations of the pound sterling (the English debasement 
of 1464 being a case in point). 

To cite but one instance, all modern historians have accused the Marmosets 
Government—those virtuous councillors of the late wise King Charles V—of 
having resorted to the unhealthy expedient of devaluation (on the lips of modern 
historians this is something of tu quoque). In fact, the debasement of 1390 lightened 
the currency to the extent of 2-2 per cent for gold and 7 per cent for silver 
of its previous value.2 Apart from the fact that old coins were called in or 
revaluated and new coins issued, it is difficult to see how this measure, which 
tended to absorb a recent rise in the price of bullion, did affect commodity 
prices, still less wages. Money-changers and mint-farmers would be the only 
persons to lose or gain by such a change, which on the other hand would pass 
unnoticed by most merchants, artisans and above all labourers. Thus, even 
with a floating and finally ‘melting’ currency, the legal system of accounting 
with pounds, shillings and pence tournois was not entirely fictitious. It did 
mean, for the wage-earner, a real amount of fixed money and coins possessing 
a fairly stable buying value. Wages were a daily preoccupation in the workers’ 
home, not primarily a matter of speculation by economists over long periods of 


1 Philippe Wolff, Commerces et marchands de Toulouse, vers 1350-vers 1450 (Paris, 1954), PP- 327-34. 
2 Compare with the English debasements of 1411 (one-sixth) and 1464 (one-fifth). 
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several centuries. Let us think of them as the wage-earners did: they spoke and 
thought of small real coins which meant so many pence, and not so many 
grammes of gold. The general stability of prices and wages, during the period 
here under review, is a further argument which seems to prove the point. 

Too much space has been given to these currency matters. But having thus 
vindicated the good old pound tournois, we can now turn to the different 
classes of wage-earning people and see how they fared during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The most elusive of all is the agricultural wage-labourer. Manorial accounts 
do not survive in large numbers in France, even for the later Middle Ages. 
Besides, to a far greater extent than in England, manorial economy was by 
then fast declining, and most agricultural demesnes were farmed out for shorter 
or longer periods, thus depriving us of any information about the cost of the 
labour employed on the estates. This is true of all districts for which information 
has been provided by recent or forthcoming monographs: Bordeaux (M. Bou- 
truche), Toulouse (M. Wolff) or Paris. In all the three regions, the only 
agricultural worker who left his trace in the records is the vigneron, for most 
landlords were still managing their vineyards themselves and employing hired 
workers in them. 

The accounts of the archbishop of Bordeaux provide us with a fairly long, 
if not continuous, series of vignerons’ daily wages,” and we can easily convert them 
into sterling, as the local currency was more or less pegged to sterling. They 
show a general tendency to rise during the second half of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, passing from 4d. or 5d. sterling around 1350 
to od. or 10d. around 1430. In fact, a sharp rise took place between 1410 and 
1430. Up till then, the scarcity of labour is hardly perceptible and the effects 
of the war on the vineyards are limited. Local conditions may explain why, 
after the devastations effected by the French troops of the Duke of Orléans in the 
early years of the fifteenth century, the labour market was suddenly depleted 
while the needs of landlords in manual labour increased considerably. 

We should not therefore necessarily follow M. Boutruche when he asserts that 
the rise in the vignerons’? wages corresponds to a general rise in prices and wages 
all over the country, for the data provided for other French districts will tell 
a very different story. If we turn with M. Wolff to the vineyards belonging 
to the Périgord College of Toulouse,’ we notice first a greater differentiation of 
wages according to the seasonal works: the February pruning of the vine-plants 
and the May ploughing were done by skilled workers and therefore better paid 
than the autumnal grape-picking, which required more numerous but more 
unskilled hands: In the harvest, furthermore, women (who did the grape- 
picking proper) were usually paid at half the rate allotted to men, who carried the 
full baskets to the lord’s cellar. But the main fact is the great stability of all these 
wages. They hardly vary at all, whether they are expressed in pence tournois, 
as from the middle of the fourteenth century to 1422, or—after 1422—in groats 
of gold according to the sliding scale to which we have already referred. It looks 
as if Toulouse did not experience the same scarcity of labour as did Bordeaux, 

. M. Guy Fourquin kindly provided me with data from the accounts of the Cathedral chapter 
of Paris (Archives nationales, LL 13 and 14), the abbeys of St Denis (LL 1232-8, 1242-8, 


1271-5 and 1297-1301) and St Germain des Prés (LL 1112-6 and 1143), which he proposes to 
va in a forthcoming thesis on the agricultural life of the Paris region during the later Middle 
ges. 
a R. Boutruche, La crise d’une société: Seigneurs et Paysans du Bordelais pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans 
(Paris, 1947), pp. 267-8. 3 Op. cit. pp. 443-4. 
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and as if the influx of peasants into the town, owing to the dangers of the war, 
maintained a cheap and constant supply of hands to the manorial vineyards of 
the neighbourhood. What then about the Paris district, which is said to have 
suffered more than others from the devastations of the war and the economic 
upheaval of the first half of the fifteenth century, and about which every 
textbook nowadays quotes the case of the village of Magny-les-Hameaux, made 
famous by Marc Bloch, where in 1470 there were found living only three 
families of Norman settlers? 

In that region the series of manorial accounts, practically non-existent for the 
fourteenth century, but fairly good for the first half of the fifteenth and almost 
continuous for the second half, show that the work on demesne vineyards was 
effected according to two different systems of pay. For the winter and spring 
works, plots were let out to workers who were paid a lump sum per arpent for 
doing all the required works. These sums varied slightly from manor to manor 
and from year to year. On the whole they remained fairly stable, with no 
marked tendency to rise or fall. Of course, the workers thus engaged were not 
landless labourers, but tenants who, by doing supplementary work on plots 
carved out of the lord’s vineyard, were adding to their normal earnings from 
their own fields and vineyards. But the general stability of their pay shows that, 
however depopulated (this was the time when thesame landlords were desperately 
trying to find new tenants for vacant holdings), the villages of the Paris suburbs 
had nevertheless enough tenants to carry the work on the demesne vineyards. 
On the other hand, grape-picking was a boon-work for which daily labourers 
were engaged. The canons and monks of Paris were apparently less anti- 
feminist than the scholars of Toulouse, since they do not distinguish between 
feminine and masculine labour. But—what comes to the same thing—they 
paid two rates of wages, one for the grape-pickers (coupeurs) and another, about 
double the first, for the basket-carriers (Aotteurs). There again, these rates varied 
slightly from village to village and from year to year, and even in one given year 
in the same village, they varied according to local conditions of labour. Thus 
at Meudon, in 1485, pickers were paid 12d. parisis at the beginning of the 
harvest, then, too many candidates having volunteered, the wages were lowered 
by one-fifth before the end of the work, whereas at Thiais, in the same year, 
owing to the necessity of attracting new hands in order to complete the job in 
time, wages rose from 11d. at the beginning to 12d. at the end. But there again 
there was no general rise or fall of wages during the whole of the fifteenth 
century. 

Even granted that all these wages had a low purchasing value, we must not 
conclude that their earners led a miserable life. Boon-works are never revealing 
of the real trend of wages, for the labourers, if badly paid, were well fed. We 
have travelled very far from the frugal bread and cheese and ale of the English 
villeins’ works of the thirteenth century. Manorial accounts tell us of the 
considerable quantities of meat bought to feed the harvesters, and that was no 
doubt washed down, as it still is in the vineyards of Southern France, with 
gallons of free wine. Besides, none of these workers were regular wage-earners 
and it would be a mistake to multiply their daily pay by the approximate 
number of working days in order to obtain the yearly earnings of agricultural 
labourers. In fact, in Bordeaux as well as in Toulouse or Paris, all hands 
employed on demesne vineyards were members of tenants’ families. At harvest- 
time (the manorial accounts of St Denis and St Germain des Prés, which list 
the names of the workers, enable us to trace them) wives and daughters or sons 
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of peasants flocked to the vineyards in order to earn a little money and to have 
a lot of fun for a few weeks. The changes in their rate of pay may tell us of the 
greater or smaller abundance of labour; they have no value for an estimate of 
the standard of life of these workers. 

In fact, the agricultural labourer proper, the man with no land of his own 
and no other means of living than his wages, whether he be a servant or a 
jobbing-worker, is conspicuously absent from our records. That such a man 
existed, we can hardly doubt. He may not have been found in great numbers 
at a time when land was cheap and abundant; or he may have been a familiar 
figure if lack of equipment prevented him from taking up vacant holdings. 
But we know nothing of him and we must, however reluctantly, leave him to 
his obscure fate. 

Very different were the conditions of labour in the towns, for the town- 
labourer or ‘companion’ was entirely dependent on his wages. They need 
closer scrutiny, inasmuch as their conditions varied very much from trade to 
trade, and as there was a wide gap between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
labour. Our information about town-labourers, even if not better in quality, is 
at least to be had in greater quantity than that relating to agricultural labour. 
As scholars have as yet hardly tapped these sources of information, it is necessary 
to enumerate briefly the classes of records and the kind of information they are 
likely to provide. 

Roughly speaking, records dealing with town-wages fall into three classes. First, 
municipal by-laws, which are fairly numerous at a time when town authorities 
were trying to control labour and wages and had power to enact regulations or 
bans, as they were called in Northern France and in the Low Countries. The 
records dealing with the textile industry and published by Espinas and Pirenne 
(all unfortunately prior to 1384) give an idea of what can be found in the 
registers of bans, most of which still await publication. But valuable as they are, 
these by-laws are of little practical use. They tell of the legal rate of wages, which 
is not of course devoid of interest. It is thus interesting to learn that during the 
year following the Black Death the textile workers of St Omer were able to get 
three successive rises, on the pretext of the great rise in the cost of living, but 
in fact because scarcity of labour enabled them to dictate their conditions to 
their employers. But it still remains unknown how far the legal rates of wages 
were actually enforced. In general they seem to have been rarely observed. If 
labour was plentiful, employers would pay less than the rate, using subterfuges 
for not openly breaking the law. ‘Thus at Douai, in the thirteenth century, they 
deducted from the salary whatever payment in kind they were supposed to 
provide (food, dress, a pair of shoes, lodging and so forth). This practice was 
several times forbidden by the municipality, which means that it could not be 
suppressed. ‘The possibilities of evading the law were so numerous that at Ypres 
it was decided that the weekly payment of wages should take place every 
Saturday at noon in the Town Hall, each employer settling his debts to his 
employees in full view of the other artisans and workers. Therefore all we can 
learn from municipal by-laws is the general trend of the wages system, not its 
actual working. 

The second class of records, which can be found only in those regions where 
notaries kept registers—that is, roughly speaking, the southern districts of 
Languedoc and Provence—consists of private deeds by which employers engaged 
domestic servants or workers for a period of several months or years and fixed 
their wages and obligations in a written contract. They concern a particularly 
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interesting type of wage-earner, those who were paid quarterly or yearly and 
whose salary was a poor cash benefit, since in most cases servants and companion- 
workers were housed, fed and even clothed by their master. From these returns 
we are therefore able to get much inside information on the actual conditions 
of salaried labour; but, owing to the great variety and dissimilarity of the 
individual circumstances, we are unable to tabulate the results so as to get 
a clear view of the general trend of wages. Besides, even when notaries’ 
registers survive by the hundred, wage-deeds are not numerous: in ‘Toulouse, 
roughly between 1350 and 1450, M. Wolff has collected over a thousand of 
these wage-contracts; but as more than nine-tenths of these are in fact apprentice- 
ship contracts, in which the apprentice’s family promises to pay the employer 
for his upkeep, there remain barely a hundred wage-contracts proper, 
differing so widely one from another (in the same year, the same employer 
engages two workers of similar skill on two different conditions of pay) that 
they are useless in the aggregate.1 

So we turn to the third class of records; back to accounts. In the case of 
towns, these are accounts of corporate bodies, whether municipalities or colleges 
of some sort. Here at last is a mass of registers which deserves study, but has so 
far discouraged most scholars. How tantalizing for instance is M. Marquand, 
who tells us that, while working on the economic life of Lille during the 
fifteenth century, he could not bother to go through the complete set of town 
accounts and only picked a few of them, one in every five years! No wonder, 
that in a monograph of 300 pages, he devotes in all thirty lines to wages, 
including half a dozen figures.2 A point of further interest in these documents 
is that they may offer the possibility of a comparison, for what it is worth, 
between the wage-earners and such salaried people as town servants and petty 
officers. On the other hand, the greatest defect of town and corporation 
accounts is that they restrict information to those sections of the wage-earning 
population that were likely to be employed by a town or a corporate body: 
mainly all kind of domestic servants and casual hands; or else workers of the 
building and allied trades (masons, carpenters, tilers, street-pavers) to the 
exclusion of all other trades. 

Research on these records having hardly begun, one can only set forth 
impressions on what has been found so far. In the main, these impressions are 
similar to those given by manorial accounts: the later Middle Ages, and 
especially the fifteenth century, after the temporary dislocation of the labour 
market due to the Black Death, were times of low and stable wages. The fact is 
grudgingly admitted by M. Marquand, who, working under the impression 
current among scholars twenty years ago that wages and prices had risen 
consistently during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was startled to find 
the contrary to have been true at Lille, at least from 1403 to 1467, and could 
not find an explanation. Similarly, M. Mollat suggests, although the data he 
gives is far too scanty, that in Normandy, after a temporary rise following the 
French reconquest of the province (1450), wages fell sharply during the last 
quarter of the century.? More revealing facts abound about Toulouse, where 
carpenters were paid exactly the same nominal wages in 1388 and 1443, while 
the wages of women labourers remained at the low rate of 4 oboles a day from 
1367 to 1443, during an age when it was formerly thought that scarcity of labour 


1 Op. cit. pp. 432-8. 


2 R. Marquand, La vie économique a Lille sous Philippe le Bon (Paris, 1940), pp. 217-18. 
3 M. Mollat, Le commerce maritime normand 4 la fin du Moyen Age (Paris, 1952), DP: 375: 
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coupled with currency debasements were bound to have produced a constant 
upward movement in nominal, if not in real wages.* Similar figures have been 
adduced for the Paris suburb of St Germain des Prés.? 

Furthermore, the poorer paid labourers were also those whose employment 
was the less secure, chiefly in the building industries, where work was perforce 
seasonal. Thanks to the minute accounts of the building of the Périgord College 
at Toulouse, which took nearly seven years to complete (1365-71), we know 
that in no year was the total of working days more than 150; that labourers 
employed in this work included many women, whose rate of pay was far lower 
than that of men; and that during the winter months when work was slack and 
therefore unemployment prevalent, all daily wages fell sharply—as much as from 
5 to 2, and this during the season when, owing to irregular employment, the 
workers had to buy most of their food, since they were fed by the employer while 
at work.? Skilled workmen, master-masons or master-tilers, might survive 
these lean days, for their rate of pay was always more than double that of 
unskilled workers. But one wonders how labourers, who got only one or two 
groats per working day, could live during the season of unemployment. 

The problem of real wages, that is of the relation of wages to prices, is too 
complicated to be tackled here. As, during the later Middle Ages, wheat prices 
seem to have diverged from other cereals and since most workers lived on rye- 
bread, it is necessary to find out the variations in the cost of rye. It is also 
necessary to find out what part of the labourers’ wages went on bread, and if 
their budgets were affected by changes of diet, such as a greater use of meat, not 
to speak of the other commodities which they had to acquire. There is no 
question of being able to compile a compound index of the cost of living, such 
as that to which the present-day minimum wages in France are linked and 
which is based on the prices. of 213 commodities. A better standard of com- 
parison might be afforded by the budgets of persons of moderate means, such 
as poor widows, scholars and country chantry-priests, for whom, as charters and 
wills of the late thirteenth century tend to show, an annual rent of 80s. tournois 
(equivalent to 20s. sterling) was deemed to cover all their needs.* We can only 
suggest here this line of approach to a difficult problem. 

At this stage of our knowledge, we can very tentatively say that if Thorold 
Rogers was able, a century ago, to state that the later Middle Ages were in 
England the golden age of the agricultural labourer, who enjoyed high wages 
while agricultural prices were kept low, this cannot be said of his French 
counterpart, still less of the town wage-earner. Scholars have certainly laid too 
great an emphasis on both the depletion of the labour market owing to the 
Black Death and subsequent epidemics, and on currency debasements, two 
factors that ought to have sent prices and wages soaring. That this did not 
happen—or does not seem tc have happened—is yet another proof that even 
currency manipulations or shortage of hands were unable to counteract the 
deflationary trend of later Middle Ages economics, a trend that it was the 
special aim of currency debasements to counteract. Wages were low because 
trade and industry were in decadence. Low wages meant small purchasing 
power, which in turn meant a small output of commodities—and in order to 

1 Ph. Wolff, op. cit. pp. 439 et seq. 

a Francoise Lehoux, Le Bourg de St Germain des Prés depuis les origines jusqu’a la fin de la Guerre de 
Cent Ans (Paris, 1951), pp. 323 et seq. 

5 Ph. Wolff, op. cit. pp. 441-2 and Graph xv1. 

4 This assumption is made on the basis of Chartes du Forez antérieures au XIV® Siécle (Macon, 
13 vols., 1933-55). 
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avoid further falls in prices through overproduction, municipal by-laws were 
trying to restrict production in all the main industries. Low production in its 
turn meant small employment and therefore low wages, irrespective of the fact 
that the available labour may have been small in absolute numbers. Thus the 
vicious circle was complete. 

In other words, it could be said that whereas both France and England cer- 
tainly witnessed a double fall of population and production, the relative im- 
portance of the two phenomena was different in each country. In England, the 
demographic contraction was more accentuated than the fall of production; 
therefore wages rose. In France, the economic disruption due to wars and other 
as yet unknown factors was so complete as to limit production faster than 
population. In spite of a great fall in the number of men the magnitude of the 
recession kept wages low all through our period. 

Those suggestions do not pretend to be by any means final. They need to be 
tested by the compilation of data and the collection of series from as many 
accounts as may have survived. At any rate we can say that in the revision of 
our ideas on late medieval economy which has been going on for some years, 
the question of wages is of the first importance. It ought to be tackled and, if 
possible, answered. The question deserves to be given priority over many others 
but unfortunately, it is also one of the most difficult, and this is probably why it 
has not been given the attention it deserves. 


University of Paris 
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E. M. Carus-Witson (Ed.) Essays in Economic History. (Edward Arnold. 1954. 
Pp. viiit+ 438. 455.) 


The appearance of this volume confirms my suspicion that a band of neo- 
humanitarians has inaugurated an annual ‘Be Kind to Librarians Week’. It is 
no secret that the post-war legions of students, eager to read all chapters and 
articles that were ‘prescribed’, ‘required’, or ‘recommended’, have played 
havoc with library books and bound files of periodicals. At best the volumes have 
become tattered and the pages smudged; at worst irreplaceable copies have 
vanished—at least three of them from the Economic History Review set at my own 
university. To ease the strain at one point, Professor Helleiner in 1946 produced 
his volume of Readings in European Economic History (University of Toronto Press), 
filled with solid chunks of Bloch, Power, Tawney, Unwin, Nef, Heckscher, and 
Mantoux. It was a valiant and valuable pioneer work, now long out of print. 
In 1951 Professor Herman Ausubel of Columbia gave us eighty well chosen 
articles—thirteen of them dealing with economic history—in his Making of 
Modern Europe (Dryden Press). In 1952 Professors Schuyler and Ausubel put 
seventy articles together on The Making of English History (Dryden Press), 
including ten that are fairly straight economic history and at least another 
half dozen that are close kin. In 1953 came the much more ambitious and 
specialized compilation of twenty-seven items in Enterprise and Secular Change: 
Readings in Economic History (Richard D. Irwin) edited by Professors Lane and 
Riemersma on behalf of the American Economic Association and the Economic 
History Association. In 1954 we got Essays in Economic History, all twenty-two 
of them reprinted from the Economic History Review and the defunct Economic 
History and edited for the Economic History Society by Professor Carus-Wilson. 

Thanks to this outburst of enterprise, students (and teachers) of general 
history now have up-to-date treatments of economic themes within easy reach 
and need no longer depend on what Dr Chambers recently called ‘the economic 
history of yesteryear’. To those who wish to go far in economic history the Lane- 
Riemersma and Carus-Wilson volumes should be invaluable guides to the 
frontier where new ground is being broken as well as to the old settled areas 
where more intensive cultivation with new tools and techniques is producing 
rich yields in reinterpretation or revision. It is not my task to compare the plan 
or contents of the two volumes, save to say that one is characteristically American 
in its wide geographical range, its grouping of articles under large topical 
headings, and its concern with methodology; that the other is distinctively 
British in content and in lack of explicit interest in arguments about theory, 
stages, or ideal types; and that consequently each volume complements the 
other. 

The aim of Professor Carus-Wilson and her selection committee was to cope 
with the scarcity of complete files of the Review by reprinting ‘those articles 
which have proved most in demand among students’. That is why reading the 
book produces the same reaction as seeing a Shakespearean play: it is crammed 
full of familiar quotations. I find that a dozen of the articles are on my class 
reading lists: Postan’s debunking essay on the rise of a money economy, Lord 
Beveridge’s work on the medieval yield and price of corn, the editor’s industrial 
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revolution of the thirteenth century, Nef’s industrial revolution of the sixteenth, 
Fisher’s account of the London food market, ‘Tawney’s rise of the gentry, 
Hamilton’s analysis of the decline of Spain, Wilson’s similar diagnosis of the 
Netherlands, Barbour’s account of Dutch and English shipping in the seven- 
teenth century, Davies’ statistical job on the small landowner, Marshall’s 
re-examination of the population problem, Shannon’s laborious dissection of 
the material on limited liability companies, and so forth. These are the things 
that every self-respecting student should read, and the selectors did a good job. 
I am not so sure, however, about two of their working rules. They limited 
themselves to the files of the first twenty years, and thereby put aside some very 
important, even revolutionary, articles of the post-war years. Further, they 
tried to take account only of articles ‘which have not been substantially 
incorporated in later published work’. But quite a lot of the material in the 
chosen articles has been incorporated in later work: in the relevant parts of the 
Cambridge Economic History, in general surveys or period studies, even in text- 
books. Since eighteen of the articles were published hefore the war, it would be 
a reflexion on our guild if this were not so. Because of this fact some of the 
articles will not strike today’s readers with their original impact of freshness and 
novelty; but for the same reason economic history has made far more progress 
than it might have done if there had been no Economic History Review to give an 
outlet for research progress reports. To those who launched the Review and kept 
it going, whether through the years of depression or in the days when the lamps 
seemed doomed to be extinguished all over Europe, the younger generation of 
scholars may well join with us older consumers in being deeply grateful. 


University of Minnesota HERBERT HEATON 


Str Mortimer WHEELER. Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers. (G. Bell and-Sons, 
Ltd. 1954. Pp. xli+192. 25s.) 


This book, admirable so far as it goes, is concerned entirely with trade between 
the Roman world and four particular areas outside the boundaries of the empire: 
first (pp. 7-94), ‘Free Germany’, which here, for all practical purposes, means 
modern Germany east of the Rhine, with Bohemia, Poland and Scandinavia; 
secondly (pp. 95-114), the Fezzan and the Hoggar region, on the northern 
edge of the Sahara; thirdly (pp. 115-71), the Indian sub-continent; and 
fourthly (pp. 172-5), the Far East. The book, then, has much more limited 
objectives than its title might suggest. We must suppress our natural disappoint- 
ment when we find that the one great civilized state which had a common 
frontier with Rome—that Iranian power known to us successively as Parthia 
and Sassanid Persia—is mentioned only in so far as it deliberately obstructed 
Roman trade with the East. 

The book will interest the general reader as well as specialists in Roman and 
Indian history. It does not contain much new material, but merely by bringing 
together many separate pieces of evidence from different parts of the world it 
often enables us to interpret them better. It is a model of method. As a 
practising archaeologist, interested mainly in establishing the physical facts of 
commercial intercourse between the Romans and the other peoples with whom 
he is here concerned, Sir Mortimer has kept his presentation of the evidence 
quite separate from his personal interpretations of that evidence, which in any 
case are few and judicious; and he has done this without ever ceasing to be 
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a pleasure to read. His style is clear and vigorous, his 39 pages of delightful 
illustrations (mainly of art-objects) are very well chosen and reproduced, and 
he knows just how to make effective use of distribution maps. 

Sir Mortimer has refrained from exaggerating the importance of his findings. 
He does not claim that their contacts with the Roman world through trade had 
important or far-reaching effects on the Germans (pp. 53, 179) , the Indians 
(pp. 153, 179), or the Garamantes of the Fezzan (p. 179). In his view, ‘the 
most penetrating and enduring impact of the Roman upon the Eastern world’ 
(pp. 165 et seg.) was in the field of iconography, through Gandhara sculpture 
and related art-forms associated with Mahayana Buddhism. This style of art, 
which seems to have originated in the second century A.D. within the empire of 
the Kushans, in what is now West Pakistan and Afghanistan, was a local 
development of Graeco-Roman art-forms which flourished above all at 
Alexandria, the chief Western terminus of Eastern trade and the principal 
Western home of that technique of stucco sculpture which is particularly 
characteristic of ‘Gandhara art’. 

Sir Mortimer comes to the conclusion that Roman commerce with lands 
outside the empire consisted particularly of the import of five commodities: 
amber, ivory, incense, pepper and silk, which, he thinks, were ‘essential in one 
way or another to the Imperial way of life’ (p. 176). One may feel that this 
opinion is not fully substantiated (although it is certainly not contradicted) by 
the evidence produced; but at least Sir Mortimer has seen that in the Graeco- 
Roman world the motive force of trade over the frontiers was the desire for 
certain imports, almost entirely luxuries, and not any urge to find markets for 
manufactured goods or agricultural products. Merchants engaged in long- 
distance trade were not themselves producers, and could have had no interest 
in selling the products of their countrymen, except in so far as they themselves 
would derive a profit from doing so. And the imperial government, far from 
encouraging trade with the outside world, constantly placed obstacles in its way. 
Its motives may sometimes have been economic—a desire to stop the drain of 
precious metals, for instance. (An extraordinary illustration of this is provided 
by Cod. Just. tv, 63, 2: ‘non solum aurum barbaris minime praebeatur, sed 
etiam si apud eos inventum fuerit, subtili auferatur ingenio’). More often the 
emperors were actuated by strategic considerations: in particular they showed 
great concern to prevent the export, to potentially dangerous races outside the 
frontier, of weapons and materials of war—the very things the barbarians 
were usually most anxious to obtain. A chapter devoted to discussing such 
aspects of the communication between the Roman world and the lands beyond 
the frontiers might have added greatly to the historical interest of this book. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. DE STE. Crorx 


H. P. R. Frinserc. Roman and Saxon Withington. Dept. of English Local History 
Occasional Papers No. 8 (University College of Leicester. 1955. Pp. 40. 6s.) 


Mr Finberg’s pamphlet is of far greater importance than its slender bulk might 
suggest. It presents, for the first time since Seebohm’s day, a well-argued case 
for the continuity between the Roman villa and the manorialized village of the 
Middle Ages. At first sight it might appear that the village of Withington in 
the Cotswolds, which provides Mr Finberg with his text, is not altogether 
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typical. In the corner of the Cotswolds where Withington lies, Roman villas were 
thicker on the ground than in most other parts of Britain, and Saxon rule and 
settlement came later than in the neighbouring regions of Wessex and Mercia. 
Yet for all its ostensible parochialism Mr Finberg’s case has a far wider applica- 
tion than the Cotswolds, and would, if established, deal a heavy blow to the 
whole doctrine of a break between the Roman and the Saxon phases of English 
social history. 

Some such blow has been long overdue. The hoary antiquity of rural custom 
and economic practice, as exhibited in the documents of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, stare the student in the eye; yet such is the blinding effect of 
the legalistic tradition in English medieval studies, and such is the bewitching 
power of Maitland’s rhetoric, that for fifty years and more medievalists have 
persistently brushed aside all evidence to the contrary. Even Miss Neilson, 
whose catalogue of customary payments reflects centuries of social evolution, 
somehow managed to avoid a collision with the accepted chronology of manorial 
history. 

This chronology Mr Finberg has now assailed. That the blast of his trumpet 
will at once bring down the walls of Jericho is perhaps too much to be expected. 
His evidence is inevitably fragmentary and his argument consequently con- 
jectural. Moreover, Mr Finberg has added to his difficulties by refusing to 
examine and to dismiss the alternative possibilities which his evidence suggests 
at many points of the argument. Considering the constricting limits of a 
pamphlet, Mr Finberg’s refusal is not surprising. But the result is that too 
much of his story appears to hinge on an arbitrary reconstruction of local 
topography; that his use of place-names appears to be both too free and too 
categorical; that his translations of early medieval terms are too rigid. Does 
‘Brook’ in Brookhole necessarily denote badger and not ‘breck’ or ‘brock’, the 
cormmon name for newly reclaimed land? Could not the villein’s family holding of 
a virgate and less arise through subdivision of the larger family holding of earlier 
times, the hide? Was all land that was not arable necessarily used for sheep runs? 
And were all or even most of the geburs of the eleventh-century documents 
necessarily descended from Roman slaves and colont? 

This last contention, in the somewhat extreme form in which Mr Finberg 
presents it, appears to me to run counter to the sense of later evidence and is not 
altogether necessary for Mr Finberg’s main argument. For even without it his 
study will do much to reopen the issue and to shift on the shoulders of the 
‘germanists’ the onus of proving that the social history of England began with 
the coming of the Anglo-Saxons and then started all over again with the 
coming of the Normans. M. M. Postan 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Puruepe Woxrr. Commerces et Marchands de Toulouse. (Plon. 1954. Pp. xxi + 
709 N.P.). 


The French have an old and great tradition of urban historiography. No other 
nation can boast of urban histories comparable to the standard histories of 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Montpellier, Rouen, or St Omer. The tradition has in 
recent years been sustained and rejuvenated by several impressive local studies— 
Boutruche’s of Bordeaux, Mollat’s of the Norman ports, Schneider’s of Metz. In 
this series Prof. Wolff’s book on Toulouse in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries can claim a place of great distinction. It bears every mark of meti- 
culous scholarship and exceptionally wide reading, and is written in a limpid 
hee is even more commendable is the book’s obvious affiliation 
to the humanistic and sociological spirit which Marc Bloch did so much to 
instil into medieval study, and which has helped to raise the work of younger 
French medievalists above the dreary level of medieval historiography in other 
and more benighted countries. Unlike the old historians of urban commerce 
Prof. Wolff does not confine himself to the catalogue of commodities in which 
the Toulousians traded or a gazetteer of places to which they went, or to the 
irrelevant complexities of urban politics and government. Needless to say, all 
these subjects are treated in full in his volume, but the pride of place in it belongs 
to the economy and society of Toulouse, both broadly viewed, and to the events 
and forces which fashioned them. The geographical background and transport, 
the impact of war and peace, birth-rates, death-rates and migrations, prices and 
wages and customary modes of life: all these subjects are given all the pro- 
minence they deserve. Certain familiar subjects like the war and its tribulations, 
loom heavily over the book as a whole; while subjects like prices are treated as 
slightly as the exiguous evidence requires. But in general Prof. Wolff’s treatment 
is nothing if not exhaustive. All relevant facts appear to be drawn into the 
discussion and most of them are neatly classified and tabulated. 

From this mass of well-digested evidence the main outlines of the commercial 
history of Toulouse emerge very clearly. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the town, like most other urban centres of Southern France, went through 
a period of continuous growth and mounting prosperity, which apparently 
owed much to the enlightened policies of the counts of Toulouse. At the end 
of the thirteenth century came the break, ushered in by the Anglo-French wars. 
The Black Death wrought havoc, and other pestilences (not all bubonic plagues) 
followed in rapid sequence, culminating in the great mortality of the middle of 
the fifteenth century. On the top of the war and epidemics came great inunda- 
tions, disastrous fires and, of course, recurring failures of crops. 

It is therefore not surprising that Toulouse should have shrunk in spite of 
continuous immigration from the countryside. The population which was at 
least 30,000 in 1335 (it must have been higher than that in the 1290’s) fell to 
about 20,000 by 1450. It may well be that in discussing the high mortality 
Prof. Wolff may appear to regard it as a peculiarity of his town and his period. 
But this emphasis may well be unintentional. ‘The combination of exceptionally 
high birth-rate with the recurrent outbursts of high mortality will also be found 
in most other countries of Europe and Asia before the industrial revolution. 
It is, however, highly instructive to observe these trends operating in a shrinking 
society like that of Prof. Wolff’s Toulouse. 

The shrinking of Toulouse was inevitably accompanied by the decline of its 
trade, though the decline was by no means sudden or catastrophic. Even war 
was not wholly disastrous, for, as Prof. Wolff shows, military campaigns brought 
some business to the town. Direct connexions with England, the English 
possessions in France, or North France in general, which had played an im- 
portant part in the life of Toulouse before 1290, were no longer possible. But 
indirect trade through intermediaries, especially the men of Bayonne and 
Béarn, continued uninterrupted, though perhaps diminished. 

In some respects Toulouse was better able to weather the tribulations of the 
times than many other parts of France. Its connexions with Italy and Spain 
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remained unbroken, its trade with its immediate hinterland relatively secure. 
Above all its links with the agriculture of its region and the agricultural interests 
of its own burgesses safeguarded its supplies of food. Also, contrary to some 
current views, Toulouse enjoyed long periods of monetary probity and stability, 
more especially between 1364 and 1415, and again in the twenties and thirties 
of the fifteenth century. 

Yet even in periods when currency was disorganized or debased, prices, 
except those of cereals, did not fluctuate at all widely. Prices for some com- 
modities, such as wood, remained remarkably stable, and wages were also, on 
the whole, stationary, especially in viticulture. Prof. Wolff suggests, however, 
that the scarcity of labour was clearly marked in urban occupations where 
stationary money wages concealed a rising tendency of real earnings. 

It is of course impossible to discuss or even to catalogue all the points at which 
Prof. Wolff’s story touches upon important problems of economic history. Some 
of his points, however, deserve to be singled out. Thus, his account of the partici- 
pation of the burgesses of Toulouse in the profits of sheep-farming (gassaille) 
together with what he says about their agricultural enterprises, shows how it was 
possible for a town to establish and to maintain its hold over the agriculture of 
its region without becoming a city-state or going through the painful process of 
inurbamento. Similarly instructive is Prof. Wolff’s data on transport. Although 
he makes great play of the costliness and inefficiency of medieval transport and 
the heavy burden of tolls, he reveals somewhat accidentally that the cost of 
transporting large cargoes of weapons to Paris and Rouen overland—a distance 
of 1,000 kilometres—did not amount to more than 20 per cent of the total cost 
of the goods; or that the transport of salt—a much cheaper commodity—over 
distances as long as 170 kilometres, seldom exceeded 35 per cent and could in 
good seasons be as low as 10 per cent. Another fact of general importance is 
that contrary to some recently expressed opinions, the value of cloth imports 
from Brabantine and other latter-day cloth centres in the Low Countries, fell 
far below that from the older Flemish cloth towns in the thirteenth century. 
It is also important to note that the Toulouse evidence does not bear out the 
contention that in the fifteenth century linen cloth was being imported and sold 
in quantities sufficient to make up for the decline of the cloth trade, or that the 
bulk of linen imports came from Flanders. 

For these, and many other, illuminating sidelights on the general economic 
history of medieval Europe historians will be no less grateful than for the 
author’s remarkable demonstration of the right way to write urban history. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge M. M. Postan 


Marian Mazowsst. Studia z Dziejéw Rzemiosta w Okresie Kryzysu Feudalizmu 
w Zachodniej Europie w xiv i xv wiekw. (Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
Warsaw. 1954. Pp. 487. N.p.) 


Prof. Malowist sets himself a twofold objective: to provide a short outline 
of the development of the craft industry—in fact only the cloth industry is 
considered—in western Europe presented in terms of feudal exploitation and 
class struggle, and to draw attention to these two phenomena in view of the 
persistent refusal on the part of Western historiography to recognize and admit 
them. It would be unfair, however, to Prof. Malowist to convey the impression 
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that his book is nothing more than an ‘ideological’ rehash of history, for it 
contains sections of somewhat unexpected objectivity. 

The book consists of three studies: ‘The Flemish Cloth Industry in the Period 
of the Crisis of Feudalism’, ‘Some Problems in the History of the English Cloth 
Industry in the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries’, and ‘The Basis of the Dutch 
Expansion in the Baltic Countries in the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries’. 

In each essay Prof. Matowist examines the internal structure of the industry, 
in order to demonstrate that the cloth industry was not ‘capitalistic’ and that 
the period generally was one of economic progress and not regression. This he 
achieves with the help of his own complex definition of capitalism and ‘progress’. 
He thus argues that although there was an acute crisis it was a ‘creative’ crisis; 
and therefore a merchant-clothier employing hired labour was an instance of 
mercantile capital’s parasitism on industry, whereas a master craftsman doing 
the same was an instance of ‘progressive’ pioneering. 

Of the three studies the one on the Flemish cloth industry is undoubtedly 
the best and the least doctrinaire. The same holds good, though to a somewhat 
lesser extent, of the study of the Dutch expansion in the Baltic area. The 
weakest part of the book is the study of the English cloth industry. The author is 
obviously much less at home with English history than he is with the Flemish 
or the Dutch: indeed he frankly admits that he had no access to primary sources. 
Asa result his judgements about the English cloth industry in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have frequently no sounder basis than their compatibility 
with his ideological preconceptions. He sets out to ‘prove’ that the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were the period of economic progress, and to demonstrate 
that the growth and development of the cloth industry could only have taken 
place in the conditions created by the then contemporary crisis of feudalism. 
In this he reveals the insufficiency of his information and permits himself 
numerous distortions of facts. Thus in his account of the rapid transition of 
the peasantry from the natural to the money economy is presented as the 
consequence of the growth of the cloth industry in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; the economic differentiation among the peasants in that period is 
presented as if it were a new phenomenon. The hasty impressions of a Bohemian 
traveller on his way to London (presumably through Kent) are cited as crucial 
evidence of the state of agricultural counties in England. 

By comparison, the study of the Dutch expansion in the Baltic area is ofa much 
higher value as it follows closely—apart from some ideologically dictated asides 
—sound secondary authorities and makes much greater use of primary sources. 
Particularly useful is the outline of the growth of the Dutch shipping and 
commerce and of the Dutch rivalry with the Hanseatic League, although the 
importance of the Dutch cloth industry for the former is exaggerated. 


Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge J. Trrow 


M. J. Exsas. Umriss einer Geschichte der Preise und Lihne in Deutschland vom 
ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Beginn des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Vol. u, 
A+B. (Leiden. 1940-49. Pp. iv+649, vii+ 138.) 


With the second volume of his history of prices and wages in Germany Dr Elsas 
has added a new link to his important work of 1936. Dr Elsas modestly describes 
his study as ‘outlines’. He declares that the term ‘price-history’ required 
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extensive studies in the history of money, weights and measures, technology 
and population, which he was unable to do. Nevertheless his introduction to 
the price-tables contains much material on these subjects. Perhaps more justi- 
fiable would have been the author’s reservations as to the geographical coverage, 
for the study deals only with German cities and towns. The author concen- 
trated on market-prices in the great commercial or administrative centres. 
According to this plan the first volume includes the cities of Munich, Augsburg 
and Wiirzburg, while the second volume deals with Frankfurt a. M., Leipzig 
and Speyer. Moreover the prices are those of consumers, for they come partly 
from accounts of town treasurers and hospitals, and partly from quotations or 
price-currents as they appear in the newspapers. While the first group is used 
to illustrate the long-wave movements in prices and wages, the latter gives 
information about the seasonal fluctuations in cereals. The price-series are kept 
in separate local groups, they are given in the contemporary currency, and the 
longest series cover a period from the end of the Middle Ages to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The selection of commodities is very extensive, and 
includes besides cereals and other victuals, clothing, fuel, building materials 
and miscellaneous goods such as paper, ink, etc. The author was unable to 
find sources for the rate of interest or house rent. Neither have the rates of 
exchanges been treated, which, considering the importance of Frankfurt and 
Leipzig as international fairs, is unfortunate. The wages are partly wages in the 
narrow sense, such as those of day-labourers, servants, threshers and carpenters, 
and partly salaries of the city employees, who were paid to a great extent with 
perquisites. 

The author’s methods are the same as in the first volume. He has desisted 
from filling out gaps in his material by interpolation. Equally meritorious is 
his adherence to contemporary currency. In a convincing manner Dr Elsas 
points out the difference between prices based on bad coins in everyday circula- 
tion and prices based on the commercial currency of the cities, which even in 
the worst period was kept on a solid base in order to maintain international 
trade. It is also characteristic that prices of English cloth in Munich did not 
rise in the inflationary years of the 1620’s. Moreover, Dr Elsas shows that local 
debasements of currency did not greatly influence prices. Debasement in 
normal years mattered little in comparison with the fluctuations in the prices 
of cereals caused by harvests. 

This alters our former conceptions; and Dr Elsas’s researches show that several 
other theories must also be revised. There is, for example, the question of the 
influence of war on prices. Dr Elsas explains that the direct effects of the wars 
were strictly local, while their indirect influences—such as epidemics, starvation 
and depopulation—played a far greater part in the main evolution of prices 
and wages. 

What were then the main trends in prices and wages during the centuries 
examined? Briefly, the prices in Frankfurt—especially those of cereals—were 
declining from 1438 to 1470 when they turned and slowly climbed upwards to 
1512. Wages on the other hand were unchanged until 1512. Workers were thus 
in relatively easy circumstances at least up to 1470, which is confirmed by the 
fact that they appear in some of the sources as owners of property. It was 
different during the boom from 1512 to 1621. Wages rose, but not to the same 
extent as prices, so real wages showed a declining tendency. From about 1621 
prices again turned downwards until 1657 when a new secular rise started 
and dominated the rest of the period. The fall in prices from 1621 to 1657 was 
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accompanied by rising wages, as a result of which real wages recovered the 
loss of the preceding century. During the second half of the seventeenth century 
and most of the eighteenth century, wages were stable and it is not until after 
the year 1789 that a rise compensated for the upward movement in prices 
noticeable since 1657. win 

In the other cities a similar evolution can be traced. Dr Elsas has not limited 
his interpretation to this description of real wages, but has also examined 
the relations between prices and population in a concluding chapter. He points 
out the remarkable correlation between prices of cereals and population figures. 
These fluctuations cannot be fully explained by monetary circumstances only, 
which in fact explain very little. Of much greater importance are the costs of 
production. Increasing population required more food, and more food under 
a rigid and technically undeveloped agricultural system meant higher costs. 
Not so the products of handicraft. Here technical innovations during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries created greater elasticity in supply and 
prices fluctuated in a more moderate way than those of the cereals. 

Dr Elsas’s interpretation mainly deals with long-wave movements. His study 
contributes decisively to the discussion of the formation of prices and wages, and 
provides invaluable data for further debate. It is certainly to be hoped that 
material from other German cities will be published later, above all that of 
Hamburg which from the international point of view is of the greatest interest. 


Copenhagen KrisToF GLAMANN 


Tuomas C. Cocuran. Railroad Leaders 1845-1890: The Business Mind in Action 
(Harvard University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 564. 
60s.) 


Professor Cochran points out that of the two central figures in American history, 
the politician and the business man, only the former has hitherto received 
proper treatment from historians. One reason is that politicians thrive by 
talking and writing, business men by keeping mum and ‘doing business’ with 
a nod and a wink, thereby denying historians those neatly organized ‘papers’ 
which so determine the pattern of historical research. Only the exceptionally 
few business leaders who left accessible records or figured, usually notoriously, 
in the public prints, provided easy material for the historian, or more usually, 
the muck-raker, and so found a place, as ‘robber barons’, in the gallery of 
American history. For some years American economic historians, and especially 
Professor Cole and his colleagues at Harvard’s Business Research Centre, have 
been concerned to sidestep these, the lay figures of popular narrative, in order 
to take a closer look at the more shadowy clusters of business men who, almost 
anonymously, gave the main leadership to American economic growth. These 
pioneer efforts in the study of entrepreneurship have now been crowned by 
Professor Cochran’s fascinating, large-scale study of American railway leader- 
ship in the mid-nineteenth century, which breaks new and important ground. 

This book is not a railway history. It is based upon the operating records of 
ten railway companies, the history of whose formative growth is summarized 
at the opening of the book, beginning with the early efforts out of New York and 
across New England and ending with the epic of the Northern Pacific. But the 
author is concerned, not with particularizing the specific steps by which the 
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New York Central reached Chicago, but, as its sub-title makes clear, with the 
quality of mind of the men who were directing the construction and operation 
of these key systems. The author’s ambitious, but wholly successful object, has 
been to single out the sixty-one leading men who, at one time or another, 
controlled the affairs of the railways concerned, and to submit their business 
correspondence to the scrutiny of a sociologist conducting a social survey. In 
other words, these men, through the medium of the hundred thousand letters 
of their combined correspondence, have been subjected to an extensive 
questionnaire, printed in chapter 1, which covers every aspect of their railroading 
experience from the ‘procedure and ethics of receivership’ to ‘the proper 
role of government in economic and social life’. The answers to these 
questions form the raw material for the sixteen interpretive chapters comprising 
the main body of the book, as well as the source for the selection of corre- 
spondence printed in the appendix. It is of considerable encouragement to the 
study of social history that this method has proved so successful. It has clearly 
been well handled. The author points out the fact that the group of men con- 
cerned were singularly free of ‘plungers’, and may therefore be slightly less than 
typical. However, the sheer weight of evidence marshalled in these five hundred 
odd pages convinces this reviewer that the portrait delineated is a true 
likeness. 

The choice of railway companies for such a survey is strategic, not simply 
because railways were the central determinant of American growth during the 
period concerned, but, more specifically, because the railway corporation 
represented a novel form of business organization whose executives had to solve 
urgent and entirely unprecedented problems arising from the vast and growing 
scale of their operations, problems which are sometimes thought of as having 
been first solved by a later generation and in other industries. 

Those executives, who represent a new type of business man half-way between 
the merchant and the investment banker, are shown by Professor Cochran to 
form a functional group with common characteristics and a set of more or less 
uniform responses to the problems they faced. In the words of Professor Leland 
Jenks, they perform a distinct social ‘role’ in the American community. (This 
touch of sociological theory, represented by such terms as ‘role’ and ‘field 
theory’, is never obtrusive and strengthens the book’s method). Within the 
group there were conflicts of motive and opinion. ‘The author recognizes in his 
sixty-one leaders two sub-types of entrepreneur with differing viewpoints: that 
of the ‘executive-entrepreneur’ (or manager), concerned with strategic expan- 
sion, and that of the ‘general-entrepreneur’ (or investor), with profits ; but 
shows well how the two merge. If the logic of technical operations increasingly 
presented its own choices to the general-entreprencur, responsibility to share- 
holders and the overriding need for profit continued to determine the role, as it 
coloured the phraseology, of the managers. But ventures were often undertaken 
with no more specific estimate of a return than ‘a handsome profit’ ; and it is 
clear that policy was determined not so much on grounds of immediate profit 
as of ensuring a strategic expansion. Railway presidents were continually 
faced with the necessity of buying or building in order to protect a monopoly 
control over freight territory, irrespective of the profitability of the new venture. 
Thinking was military. ‘We ought to protect ourselves on the South. , & Lhrow 
out a flanker toward Nashville’, wrote President Fish of the Illinois Central; 
and success, like that of a field commander, often lay in the ability to occupy 
territory in advance of the enemy without straining communications and 
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resources. The connexion between West Point and American railroading is not 
fortuitous. 

The monopolistic character of their business was clearly recognized by the 
leaders who, although they might foster competition between two subsidiaries 
and compete with rivals in terms of quality of service, strove incessantly to 
preserve an albeit unstable and limited state of co-operation among rivals. As 
that most scrupulous operator, John Murray Forbes, observed, ‘we can stand 
a great deal of cheating better than competition’. In this connexion the absence 
of any drive for technical innovation at the top level is striking. If the railways 
were themselves the great innovators in the economy, the entrepreneurs who 
controlled them had at this stage of rapid building little incentive to seek 
innovation either in organization or technology. The attitude of the railway 
executive towards the public at large is consistent with his ‘role’ in other 
repects. Customers had to be coaxed and large shippers given rebates, however 
much the latter might be disliked for their chaotic effect on rate structures. The 
need to placate public opinion at large increased, especially after the Granger 
cases of the 1870’s, and the familiar criterion of profit—all the traffic would 
bear—came to include an estimate for the strains of public disapproval. 
W. H. Vanderbilt, in a moment of exasperation with a journalist, may have 
used the often-quoted words ‘The public be damned’; but he is quoted here as 
advising that ‘we must be conservative and keep the public with us’. It was 
the railways which created the profession of lobbyist, predecessor of the now 
respectable ‘public relations counsel’. 

Throughout the book one is impressed with the homogeneous and adhesive 
character of these top railway operators as a social group. All but a few lived in 
New York or Boston; over two-thirds were middle class or higher in origin; 
two-fifths had been to college (at a time when a college education was rare) and 
over half these to Harvard or Yale. They saw eye to eye on fundamentals and 
recognized a common business ethic which might permit a cutting of corners 
frowned upon by the ignorant public, but which disapproved of the caddish 
goings-on of plungers like Gould or Fisk. They saw no inconsistency in applying 
the law of competition to labour and that of the survival of the fittest to their own 
corporation; and if honesty might only be the best policy they paid due deference 
to the Puritan ethic, as when Forbes wrote: ‘I fear the effect of it, especially 
as I know how such operations have always been looked upon in Boston.’ 
Respect for shareholders and property bred a conservatism of mind as well as of 
company manners: loyalty to the corporation, an esprit de corps and a respect 
for an authoritarian chain of command which was new in the business world. 
It was Forbes again who wrote: ‘whatever rates of fare and speed are best for 
the road are best for its surrounding country’, thereby anticipating the more 
famous sentiments of an ex-President of General Motors. In such ‘role’ 
characteristics of loyalty, conservatism, bonhomie and a sense of community 
of interest, these railway operators had already developed some of those 
characteristics of the modern corporation executive to which Mr Riesman, 
Mr Adolf Berle and others have called our attention. In making clear that 
role Professor Cochran has performed a great service from which, one hopes, 


other important developments will result. Pees Toe 
THWAITE 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 
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A. K. Carrncross. Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1913. Studies in Capital 
Accumulation. (Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. xvi+251. 30s.) 


There can have been few more fruitful instruments of higher education than the 
classical theory of international trade as applied to the transfer mechanism 
during the 1920’s, under the stimulus of Taussig’s writing and teaching and the 
tangled state of world trade and finance after the First World War. Starting 
with Williams’s study of the Argentine, published in 1g20, the effort to test 
empirically the classical doctrine produced a remarkable series of studies 
focused for the most part either on international capital movements before 
1914 or on the reparations transfer problem. 

In the post-Taussig line there have been the good boys and the bad boys. 
The good boys, headed by Viner, emerged from their case studies with the 
classical mechanism still more or less intact, their loyalty to its formal structure 
and to its maxims unimpaired. The bad boys, headed by Williams, found that 
the upshot of capital transfer for the terms of trade was determined by so many 
factors not presumed to move in the classical model that they tended to despair 
of the usefulness of the whole apparatus. More important, they began to 
interest themselves directly in the movement of long period variables held fixed 
(or permitted only once-over change) in the classical propositions. Professor 
Cairncross’s book of essays on British home and foreign investment, including 
the central portion of his famous Cambridge doctoral thesis, belongs among the 
distinguished contributions of the bad boys: ‘Reared on Keynes and Taussig, 
I thought I detected both of the masters in confusion in their treatment of 
reparations and its consequences and was moved by so unaccustomed a spectacle 
to develop my own ideas on the subject. My interest in foreign investment and 
the dynamics of international trade gradually widened and eventually focused 
on two relationships: between foreign investment and home investment on the 
one hand, and between the migration of capital and labour on the other’ 
(p. xill). 

Since the substance of this book was written (virtually all before 1939) there 
has been much work centered on these themes, notably that of Phelps Brown 
and Brinley Thomas. The systematic study of the economics of the long period 
is, however, at so early and exploratory a stage that little in this essay is out of 
date or definitively superseded. 

There is an essential unity in Cairncross’s argument. Between 1875 and 1914 
Britain increased its foreign investments by about £3,000 million. Given the 
savings rate, population increase, and outlays required for maintenance and 
depreciation this allocation meant that only about £1,500 million were available 
to increase domestic capital per head. ‘It was not the growth of capital in 
British industry that transformed the standard of living, but the reduction in 
the price of British imports’ (p. 7). This is the theme of chapter Lis ; 

Chapter vu establishes the ebb and flow of this allocation process. Ignoring 
cyclical fluctuations foreign investment fell off sharply after 1873; rose in the 
late 1880’s to a new peak in 1890; slumped in the 1890's; took off from about 
1904 in a decade’s spurt which may have been waning as the First World War 
broke out. By and large home investment moved reciprocally. The terms of 
trade and real wages moved favourably in the period 1880-1900 ; fell away after 
1900. Income shifted unfavourably for agriculture and profits in the first period ; 


favourably in the second. . ik, 
The structure of the British economy responded to these massive shifts in the 
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pattern of current investment. House building boomed down to 1877 and in 
the 18g0’s: in general (chapter v1, pp. 145-58) ; and in Glasgow, for which the 
author has made a detailed study (Chapter 1). Migration abroad moved with 
capital exports (chapter vm), reinforcing the ebb and flow of domestic building 
construction. Internal migration, which is examined back to 1841, is related 
less to the shifting pattern of investment than to long-run changes in the British 
population structure, the trend rate of urbanization and suburbanization, etc. ; 
but there is some reflection of the intermediate trend process, notably via the 
degree of prosperity in agriculture (chapter IV). 

The mobilization of capital is examined in chapter v, in general, with special 
observations on the finance of building in chapter um (pp. 35-6). Capital came 
from a growing middle class: little from those worth £1,000 or less; 40 per cent 
or so from those worth between £1,000 and £25,000 (pp. 86-7, where table 
headings are reversed). At least half of industrial investment came from 
undistributed profits; the organized capital markets generally handled transport 
and public utilities as well as foreign government issues. 

The classic case of Canada, 1900-13, is considered as illustrative of the 
processes at work in a capital importing area: the terms of trade, the rate of 
domestic capital formation, and net population movements are, of course, the 
reverse of those in Britain (chapter 11). 

Chapter rx poses the question ‘ Did Foreign Investment Pay’; and it concludes 
that down to 1914, ‘British foreign investment paid. But it was far from evident 
that uncontrolled investment would be equally advantageous in the future’ 
(Pp. 235)- 

The book closes with a chapter of notes on less well-known Victorian theories 
of investment and money, mainly concerned with the short period. 

If this is not quite the story on which we were all brought up, its outlines are 
now tolerably familiar. There is, of course, a great deal more work required to 
round it out in terms of the concepts in which it is now organized and the issues 
it poses. Those concepts and issues are, basically, those of a national economy, 
be it the capital exporting or importing nation, Britain or Canada. I suspect, 
however, that our understanding of the phenomena examined by Cairncross 
will be imperfect until we free ourselves of Taussig et al. in several further respects. 

What forces made foreign nations bid effectively for British capital? Cairncross 
speculates briefly and indecisively on this matter, notably in chapter vu. It is 
clear that the answer lies in two areas inaccessible to the historian of Britain 
narrowly defined. First, there are the relative price movements in the world’s 
markets for foodstuffs and raw materials. As an initial approximation it is more 
nearly correct to say that capital movements were caused by movements in the 
terms of trade than the other way round. Canada was booming for almost 
a decade before Britain, freed of its Boer War entanglements, turned seriously 
to the capital export business in about 1904. But this is not the whole story. 
Once capital began to move, to exploit the profit possibilities in Canada, it 
reinforced mightily forces for expansion already at work and permitted telatiee 
price movements and a foreign balance which would otherwise have been 
intolerable. ‘Taussig reappears, if you like; but until balance of payments and 
terms of trade analysis is placed in a world setting of trend movements in 
relative prices, decreed by trends in the international demand and supply 
position for particular commodities, the ebb and flow of British foreign invest- 
ment before 1914 is not explained. 


But we require more, even, than an adequate framework of commodity price 
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analysis for the world trading area. We need to know quite intimately the 
national growth stories most relevant to these international capital movements. 
The period from the mid-1890’s to 1914, for example, is not merely an era 
when agricultural and raw material prices rose and British (and other) capital 
moved in to exploit the opportunities for profit thus afforded. It is a phase in 
history when a good many national economies, moved by forces deep within 
their own societies, influenced by an accumulation of slow-maturing develop- 
ments stretching back many decades, moved forward with remarkable 
momentum: Japan and Russia, Canada, Sweden and Denmark, and to some 
extent also Australia, New Zealand, and the Argentine. In part these develop- 
ments were accelerated by the favourable turn of relative prices for their 
exports; but more profound influences were at work, and their progress was not 
confined to their foodstuff and raw material sectors. These national growth 
processes affected directly the scale and composition of demand for British 
exports and the strength of effective demand for the foodstuffs and raw materials 
which Britain imported on a large scale. They determined in part the effective 
demand for British capital abroad and the rate of return on British loans. 

In short, Cairncross’s approach moves us forward in our understanding of 
why the British economy evolved as it did; but the shifting balance of home and 
foreign investment had roots which are not yet fully exposed. 

We cannot, of course, study everything at once. But the answers to even the 
narrowest national questions hinge on whether or not the full range of forces 
at work are taken into account. Cairncross’s analysis comes to rest, for example, 
around the issue of whether pre-1914 foreign investment was good business for 
Britain. He concludes that it was; mainly on the ground that the private rate 
of return on loans, even taking defaults into account, was satisfactory ; and that 
these loans contributed to a long-run improvement in the terms of trade for 
Britain. He doubts that uncontrolled investment abroad will serve Britain well 
in the future. Agreed. 

But even the very large sums Britain sent abroad before 1914 operated 
marginally on forces which British capital could influence but not wholly 
determine. If, as is likely, Cairncross’s scepticism about uncontrolled foreign 
investment continues to be shared by the British and other governments, if in 
fact international capital movements continue to be stage-managed by politicians 
and bureaucrats, what criteria of national profitability shall they apply? The 
pre-1914 experience of Britain in the world economy is certainly a laboratory 
in which tests might be developed; but in order to do so international 
capital movements in the past must be examined with more attention to the 
interplay between such movements and two other sets of forces: the shifting 
structure of the international economy, including the relative prices that 
reflected its current position and set up profit incentives for its change; and the 
sequence of national growth stories which interweave with impulses imparted 
from the international scene. W. W. Rostow 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A. J. Brown. The Great Inflation. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. 321. 305.) 

The inflation which accompanied and outlasted the Second World War was 

a worldwide phenomenon, and Professor Brown has assembled a mass of 
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statistical information drawn from more than fifty countries. The task of 
handling so much material would have daunted most writers, but Professor 
Brown does it with consummate skill, and the result is a remarkably interesting 
and useful book. The secret of this success lies in the way in which the material 
has been used to test a number of hypotheses suggested by modern economic 
theory. 

Until two decades ago the price level was generally regarded as a monetary 
matter, and various versions of the quantity theory of money held sway. One 
of the most refined was that developed in Cambridge, in which the ratio of the 
total money supply to the national income (Cambridge K) occupied a central 
position. But the later work of Lord Keynes and the development of social 
accounting tended to divert attention from the quantity of money to the flow 
of income. The new approach led to great advances in economic knowledge, 
but it was not without its disadvantages. The old techniques of monetary theory 
fell into disuse, and there was a tendency to underestimate the practical im- 
portance of a sound monetary system and the usefulness of monetary policy as 
an instrument of control. It is one of the great merits of this book that the author 
makes effective use of both the old and the new techniques. 

He is enabled to do this because of a careful analysis of the situations in which 
a study of income flows is useful. He draws an important distinction between 
economies in which prices are ‘market determined’ and those in which they 
are ‘cost-determined’. In the former type of economy, an increase in demand 
will raise prices and the rise in prices will (if any idle resources are available) 
call forth an increase in output. This process, both below and at the point of 
full employment, can be analysed by an income-flow or ‘multiplier’ technique. 
If we can assume functional relationships between income and consumption, 
and between wages and the level of employment, we can show changes both in 
real and money income in terms of these functions and of the volume of non- 
consumption expenditure. Professor Brown examines the evidence for the 
existence of both these functional relationships, and he also shows the implied 
financial relationships in terms of expansion or contraction of bank credit and 
transfers between idle and active balances. 

The situation is very different when the prices of final products are governed 
by cost, and wages by collective bargains which are revised only at infrequent 
intervals. Prices will then tend to be ‘sticky’ and the immediate impact of an 
increase in demand will be on output only. When there are idle resources, this 
situation again lends itself to a ‘multiplier’ analysis; indeed it was in precisely 
this context that Professor R. F. Kahn first developed the technique. But when 
full employment is reached, output cannot rise further in the short run and, 
since prices remain stable, excess demand manifests itself in queues, shortages 
and official or unofficial rationing schemes. Thus a rise in non-consumption 
expenditure leads neither to an increase in real income nor in money income, 
and the multiplier analysis is not very helpful. 

No real world economy will conform entirely to either of these theoretical 
types. Professor Brown takes the view, however, that most primary producing 
countries approximated to the first type, and most Western industrial countries 
to the second during the period in question. The prevalance and efficiency of 
price controls in Great Britain and Germany brought these two countries 
particularly close to the second type. Professor Brown therefore asks how an 
inflationary rise in prices can get under way in such an economy. One possibility 
is that an increase in demand in primary producing countries would raise the 
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prices of raw materials, and so raise the prices, in the ‘cost determined’ 
economies, of goods into which these materials entered. This would have further 
repercussions, for Professor Brown suggests that, in these circumstances, wages 
are also ‘cost determined’, in that the cost of living is the chief influence on the 
revision of collective agreements. A rise in the price of imports raises the cost 
of living, and this eventually raises wages and so brings into being an upward 
spiral of prices and wages. An important chapter of the book is devoted to a 
theoretical analysis of this spiral effect. 

Professor Brown regards this interaction of rising import costs and the wage- 
price spiral as the main driving force of inflation in the ‘cost-determined’ 
economies. On the whole the evidence amply supports this conclusion, though 
the present reviewer feels that influences originating on the demand side deserve 
slightly more prominence than they receive. 

Another important group of chapters discusses the monetary aspects of 
inflation. A very general relationship which can be observed in modern 
economic history is the close correlation between rising prices and rising interest 
rates. This relationship, however, is notably absent in Professor Brown’s 
material; only in a few countries where inflation had been going on very rapidly 
for several years does he find very high rates. In most countries they remained 
very low, at least until near the end of the period. This contrast between the 
recent inflation and other periods of rising prices can be explained largely, 
though not entirely, in terms of the relationship between the money supply and 
national income. The author has collected a large amount of evidence on this 
matter, and there is a very interesting discussion of the relative importance of 
liquidity and other influences in determining interest rates. 

Professor Brown does not regard low interest rates in themselves as an 
important stimulus to spending, but he does suggest that a high degree of 
liquidity, of which low interest rates are a symptom, may both stimulate 
spending and hamper the growth of production. On the whole, however, he 
regards the expansion of the money supply as only a minor cause of inflation. 
It is a logical extension of this view which leads him to stress the limitations of 
monetary policy as a curb on rising prices. Reviewing the decline in liquidity 
and the rise in interest rates which occurred in many countries after 1947, he 
comments, ‘How far interest policy was effective in combating inflation in this 
period it is impossible to say with precision; too many parallel influences were 
at work. The evidence suggests, however, that little can be attributed to it.’ 
This passage refers, of course, only to the years from 1947 to 1951, so that it 
does not take account of the change of policy by the Bank of England since 
November 1951, nor of the operations of the Federal Reserve System since it 
has been freed from Treasury restraint. Had this additional evidence been in 
the record, the verdict might well have been somewhat modified. 


University College of Swansea E, Victor MorGAN 


Wiiuram Y. Exxiort (ed.) The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy: Report 
of a Study Group sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the National 
Planning Association. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1955. Pp. xv+414- 
$6.00.) 

Reports of study groups rarely make interesting reading: that this one is an 

exception may be due to the unusually wide practical experience of the group’s 
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members and also to the fact that they have not tried merely to furnish a set of 
prescriptions for the handling of the economic aspects of American foreign 
policy—towards both its Western allies and the ‘underdeveloped’ countries— 
but also to find an appropriate theoretical framework within which such 
prescriptions can be formulated and judged. The report may indeed come to 
have a permanent role in the literature of the subject as the first explicit 
abandonment by a representative group of American experts of the whole 
universalist, or ‘Bretton Woods’ approach to international economic problems, 
and of the classic theory of international economic relationships with which this 
approach was linked. It is not only that the ‘Sterling area’, “Imperial preference’ 
and E.P.U., if in modified form, are accepted as desirable long-term components 
of the world scene, or that even closer economic and political integration are 
pressed upon western Europe, as that these are justified in terms of the ‘nationali- 
zation’ of the world economy which they see as one of the fundamental develop- 
ments of the present century. Almost as revolutionary from the standard 
American viewpoint of a few brief years ago is the authors’ whole-hearted 
acceptance of the predominance of the political and social factors in the handling 
of the problems of the ‘underdeveloped areas’, and their criticism of the belief 
that a few infusions of American aid will fulfil for every Asian peasant his 
natural right to a television set. Those concerned with the world of practice 
will speculate on how far the kind of positive inter-governmental co-operation 
within the Atlantic Community they advocate is feasible within the limitations 
set by even more fundamental American attitudes and institutional habits of 
which the authors are of course well aware. The economic historian may note 
that they are prevented from carrying through the full implications of their own 
theory of recent economic development by the political atmosphere of the 
“cold war’. One need not question their view that for a long time to come we 
must reckon without genuinely co-operative relationships with the Soviet- 
dominated part of the world. But they would seem to go further and treat 
Russia and China (never referred to except as ‘Red’) as though they had 
permanently withdrawn from participation in international economic life, and 
were simply an external menace. They even express surprise that German 
business groups cling to the view that ‘their economic opportunities lie to the 
East and South-east’ (p. 125). One would have thought that their own analysis 
of the ‘nationalization’ of the world economy might have found its extreme 
case precisely in the Communist-controlled countries, and that this would have 
been a more helpful approach. 

Even study-groups may err, The statement (p. 210) that ‘a provision for 
regional security arrangements (Article 51) was written into the United Nations 
Charter at American and British insistence to take account of our Pan-American 
policies and of Britain’s Commonwealth relations’ is doubly incorrect. The 
“regional association’ articles are Arts. 52-5; and the Commonwealth was 
never conceived of at Dumbarton Oaks or San Francisco as a regional organization. 


Nuffield College, Oxford Max BELorr 
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H. HaussHerr, Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Neuzeit vom Ende des 14. bis zur Hohe des 
19. Jahrhunderts. (Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger. 1954. Pp. xv +543. 
DM 18.50). It is more than twenty-five years since Joseph Kulischer published 
the last German text-book on European economic history. Much detailed work 
has been done since then by economic historians in Europe and America. 
Some older ideas have been revised, but, more important, there has been a shift 
of emphasis: economic historians, though still concerned with economic 
organization and economic institutions, have, on the whole, been interested 
more in population trends and their economic effects, in prices and, where this 
has proved possible, in the quantities of agricultural and industrial output and 
of trade. Professor Haussherr, of the university of Halle, has now written a new 
text-book, and he is very well aware of these new interests. His book is not as 
ambitious as that of Kulischer—he has left out most of the middle ages and the 
economic history of the last eighty years. It is still, and rightly, a large book. 
It keeps a nice balance between the history of economic organization and the 
history of economic trends. Professor Haussherr knows all the latest theories 
about the declining population of the later Middle Ages, the price scissors 
between industrial and agricultural goods, the price rise of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (though he does not mention the controversy over the 
‘profit inflation’), and the non-existence of the mercantile system, against which 
latter view, however, he puts forward some cogent arguments. With an enviable 
mastery over his vast material, he gives these and other theories their due weight, 
without over-emphasizing any of them. If, apart from the Portuguese and 
Spanish discoveries, he concentrates his attention on Germany, France, the 
Netherlands and England—that is in the tradition of most general economic 
histories of the post-medieval period. Moreover, there are several good short 
chapters on Russia, one on the abolition of slavery in America, and some 
brilliant short sketches of the economic theories of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and of their influence on economic policy. It is a not unreasonable 
balance, and reasonableness and balanced judgements are the outstanding 
characteristics of this book. Where one disagrees with Professor Haussherr’s 
views, it is nearly always over degrees of emphasis. To give a single example: 
the author judges the economic policy of the eighteenth-century kings of 
Prussia still too favourably, although he is far from showing the traditional 
German enthusiasm for Frederic William I and Frederic H. Their policy of 
hoarding millions of falers in their war-chests must have had aseverely deflationary 
and, hence, very depressing effect on Prussian economy—a factor which Som- 
bart, for instance, completely ignored in his enthusiasm for the role of the army 
as a market for manufactures. Undoubtedly, every reader will find points of 
disagreement with the author; but that is inevitable in a work covering so much 
ground, and not necessarily a disadvantage. The close texture of his prose does 
not allow Herr Haussherr to include the many picturesque details which are one 
of the most enjoyable features of Kulischer’s history; in many respects his book 
should be regarded as complementary to, rather than as superseding the older 
work. But all economic historians should be grateful to Professor Haussherr for 
writing such an excellent and comprehensive economic history of modern 
Europe, and German undergraduates should be congratulated on having been 


given such a fine new text-book. Ho cence nee cer: 
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W. Stanrorp Rei. Economic History of Great Britain. (New York: Ronald 
Press Co. 1954. Pp. x+557- $6.00). To write an economic history of Great 
Britain from the beginnings to 1951 in 2} million words is a bold and in many 
ways a thankless task for an author domiciled far from the scene. Had Professor 
Reid limited his book to one-tenth of its length, he could have traced an outline 
confined to broad strokes and wide sweeps of the brush. His ground-plan, 
starting from the geographical basis and accompanying historical change by 
discussion of the development of economic thought, would have lent itself to 
such treatment; but only in his last chapter, dealing with the period after 
World War II, has he adoptedit. Elsewhere, the length of his account necessitates 
the filling in of much detail, turning it into a photograph rather than an im- 
pressionist painting. Such intensive treatment requires painstaking collection of 
innumerable factual data and study of endless monographs on particular 
developments—few of them very important in themselves, but all indispensable 
for that accuracy which students are entitled to expect of a text-book. Here 
lies the weakness of this work, in which neither dates nor many of the facts have 
been checked with sufficient care, not to speak of the extravagance of French 
accents. However admirable the general outline, there are too many details, 
both in the presentation of events and of economic thought, where one must 
register dissent, though less frequently in the account of the period from 1870 
to 1914 than in the rest of the work. To save space, only a few trifling examples 
can be given: London is quoted in Elizabethan times as earning go per cent of 
the total customs revenue; the development of secondary and local roads in the 
eighteenth century is ascribed to turnpikes; the location of the Crystal Palace 
in 1851 is given as ‘near London’; the 1931 Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
described as Philip Snowdon, the 1925 miners’ leader as James Arthur Coop, 
and the central organization of trade unions as the Trade Union Congress. 
And only an author from across the Atlantic would harbour the illusion that 
in Britain ‘from 1700 to 1765 the weather was generally fine’! 


London School of Economics WALTER M. STERN 


T. CG. MEeNDENHALL. The Shrewsbury Drapers and the Welsh Wool Trade in 
the XVI and XVII Centuries. (Oxford University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 241. 21s.) The chief interest of this book lies in its 
examination of the contribution of Welsh cloth to English exports in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and in the description of various phases in 
the growth of capitalist organization in the wholesale trade. The volume of 
exports was never comparable to that of some other and better-known regions; 
but there is no need for the author to be (as he occasionally is) apologetic or 
defensive. An approach to the commerce of this period in simple statistical 
terms is bound ‘to mislead. In the first place contemporaries did not always 
have at their disposal even the figures that modern historians can devise. And, 
secondly, it is clear that they did not value a product or a market merely by the 
volume of sales. As Dr Mendenhall shows, Welsh cloth between 1550 and 
about 1630 was sold principally in France, where it was difficult to sell other 
English goods. It paid for imports which would otherwise have cost money. 
Moreover, it facilitated trade in an area that was assumed to be subject to 
different stresses from those affecting the older markets of Eastern Europe; 
and that this was not an unrealistic assumption is proved in the crisis of the 
early twenties of the seventeenth century when exports rose sharply between 
1622 and 1624, though they fell later as a result of the war with France. 
It is not surprising that the Welsh cloth industry and trade failed to achieve 
classic integration. The great clothier, controlling the supply of raw materials, 
directing manufactures and organizing distribution, is rare enough in English 
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history. More commonly these functions were distinct. Capital might be 
applied to any of them, the manufacturing processes being the least likely to be 
- directly affected. In this book attention is focused chiefly on the organization 
of distribution. The Shrewsbury Drapers first subdued local competition; then 
- beat off a challenge from Chester; and finally fought a long campaign against 
the encroachments of merchants from London. This part of the story was told 
by Professor Dodd in Economica twenty-five years ago; Dr Mendenhall presents 
a slightly different account but is not able sufficiently to explain to what extent 
and why the London merchants failed to follow up their paper-victory of 1621. 
Other questions discussed in this book are the impact of state-regulation, the 
membership of the Drapers Company and its internal organization and history. 
It is unfortunate that a useful book should be disfigured by some unhappy 
writing; few readers will enjoy a metaphor that makes the Drapers ‘jockey for 
the strategic inside position as the gun went off for the Welsh sweepstakes’. 


New College, Oxford K. G. Davis 


J. H. Parry. The Sale of Public Office in the Spanish Indies under the Hapsburgs. 
(University of California Press. 1953. Pp. 73. 125. 6d.) The talented author 
of The Audiencia of New Galicia in the sixteenth century. A Study in Spanish Colonial 
Government, has written another model monograph on the administrative history 
of the Spanish colonial empire. Sales of public office in the Indies began at an 
early date, although they were first generally authorized by the Crown in 1559. 
The author divides these saleable offices into three main groups. The largest 
class comprised those offices which carried the right to charge fees for the work 
done: in particular escribantas, notarial offices, which are discussed in Chapter 1. 
This class also included a variety of other fee-earning offices, such as those 
belonging to the colonial mints, and the alguazilazgos (constables’ posts), which 
are discussed in Chapter mm. The second class, also very large, consisted of offices 
which were mainly valued for the sake of the local influence and prestige which 
they conferred: such were the municipal posts and dignities whose sale is 
discussed in Chapter rv. Finally, there were salaried offices, such as those of the 
colonial treasury officials, which formed a comparatively small class and 
appeared on the market at a later date than the other two categories. Their sale 
is the subject of Chapter v, which contains an interesting schedule showing the 
prices at which some of the provincial governorships changed hands between 
1675 and 1696. Chapter vi discusses law and procedure in the sale of colonial 
offices. The practice began under Charles V, when the Crown used fee-earning 
offices as rewards and permitted their sale by private persons, but made no 
attempt to sell offices itself. Under Philip II and Philip ITI, the Crown itself 
monopolized the market, but usually insisted on adequate safeguards for the 
capabilities of the purchasers, and excluded from sale senior administrative and 
fiscal posts, and all judicial offices. Under Philip IV and Charles II, the Crown 
increasingly sold almost any office for which a purchaser could be found, 
including many financial and administrative posts, and a few purely judicial 
ones. By the end of the 17th century, the Crown was unable to enforce its own 
regulations on the sale of offices, and had largely lost control of many colonial 
appointments. In chapter v1, the author discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system, both as they appeared to contemporaries and in 
retrospect. He concludes that ‘in actual money, the system must have cost 
far more, in the end, than it brought in in purchase prices’, Professor Parry 
has provided an admirably clear guide to the tangled mass of legislation and 
documentation on the subject, and his work is likely to remain the standard 


discussion of this topic for many years to come. C. R. Boxer 
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Row anp T. Berruorr. British Immigrants in Industrial America, 1790-1950. 
(Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. ix+296. $5.00) Historical accounts of 
immigration into America, while containing much about the Irish, have 
hitherto tended to neglect the English, Scots and Welsh. This is in itself an 
interesting fact. To the task of filling this gap Mr Berthoff brings a detailed 
knowledge of a wide range of sources and an intuitive grasp of the subtle 
differences in character between the British nations. Part I of the book deals 
with the economic adjustment of British settlers (including Northern Irish and 
Canadians). The author’s method is to take industrial groups in turn, e.g. 
textiles, mining and heavy metals, and present a picture based on a mass of 
facts culled mainly from American newspapers and reports of commissions of 
inquiry. The process by which British skilled artisans rose in the social scale to 
become the managers and technicians who supervised the unskilled ‘new’ 
immigrants from South-Eastern Europe is here described with a wealth of 
detail. The contribution of the British to the growth of American trade unionism 
is also touched upon. The chapters on the social adjustment provide ample 
evidence of the varied customs which the British kept alive in their adopted 
country. Even the Welsh who clung to their language, religious traditions, 
eisteddfodau and cultural societies were never regarded as ‘immigrants’ in the 
usual sense. The British seldom settled in communities apart from the native 
Americans. Despite all differences there was one force which welded them 
together—a common dislike of the Irish-Americans. And in the crisis of the 
First World War, as Mr Berthoff points out, by becoming more British they 
became more American. The British adjusted so easily both industrially and 
socially that no one questioned their right to be regarded as the equals of native- 
born Americans, The footnotes to the text are assembled in fifty-seven closely 
printed pages at the end of the book, and they are a tribute to the author’s 
industry. The sources naturally vary in quality. Some of the facts taken from 
newspapers have an ad hoc flavour, and we are left wondering whether they 
were exceptions or not. Mr Berthoff might have looked at some of his primary 
data with a critical eye. Students of history will be disappointed that no 
attention is given to the changing character of the successive phases of British 
immigration to America. In what ways was the process of adjustment different 
in the first decade of this century from what it was, say, in the 1850’s? There is 


still much research to be done on this subject. Benue Pee 


University College of South Wales, Cardiff 


The American Diaries of Richard Cobden, edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by ExizasernH Hoon Caw ey (Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. 233. 
255.) GLapys Scorr TuHomson. A Pioneer Family: The Birkbecks in Illinois, 
1818-1827. (Cape. 1953. Pp. 128. 105. 6d.) It is interesting to reflect on the 
reasons which led Birkbeck and Cobden to invest fortunes in the State of 
Illinois, Birkbeck as immigrant settler, Cobden as railway investor. Although 
separated in time, both men belong to that group of Englishmen, Disraeli’s 
other nation, for whom the American experiment had a special, and hopeful, 
meaning. Birkbeck emigrated to escape the restrictions of his status as dis- 
senting yeoman; Cobden, who believed the government of the United States 
to be the best in the world and the Americans the best people, was equally 
concerned with ‘republican’ principles, and in his remarkable early book on 
‘England, Ireland and America’, tried to turn the attention of British states- 
men from Russia to the new transatlantic phenomenon. These diaries and 
letters are both contributions to the literature of Anglo-American relations 
in this formative period. Of the two, Cobden’s diary is incomparably the 
more important. ‘The full account it gives of his second visit to the United 
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States in 1859 to protect his investment in the Illinois Central Railroad has 
significance for the student not only of Cobden but of British railway invest- 
ment in the United States, as well as of the great Illinois undertaking. The 
Birkbeck family letters do not reveal much that was not already known of the 
Birkbeck venture, and are disappointingly silent on such points, fascinating to 
the Birkbeck connoisseur, as the real reasons for the quarrel with Flower. Of the 
two books, the former is very much enhanced by Mrs Elizabeth Hoon Cawley’s 
scholarly introduction and notes; the latter is charmingly introduced by Miss 
Gladys Scott Thomson; but it would have benefited from a more complete 
background. If the letters are worth publishing, their significance lies in their 
relation to the large corpus of printed material about the English Settlement; 
and it seems a pity that opportunity was not taken to bring together all this 
material, scattered as it is through contemporary memoirs and articles in 
American journals, thereby providing us with an authoritative assessment of 
a much written-of episode which is important for the student of English 
emigration to America. 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


Oscar EpwarpD ANDERSON, JR. Refrigeration in America. A History of a New 
Technology and its Impact. (Published for the University of Cincinnati by Princeton 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1954. Pp. 344. 48s.) 
Bismarck is supposed to have described a typical Frenchman as ‘a small man 
with a decoration, who knows no geography and asks for more bread’. A typical 
American might be described as ‘a large man, with a loud tie, who knows no 
geography and asks for ice water’. Certainly, the United States has devoted 
a great deal of its attention to using ice or cold to preserve food and to cool 
drinks. It could be held that one of the morale block-busters of the Civil War 
was the denial to the South of the ice necessary for a good mint julep (the only 
ice machine imported seems to have broken down). Wyeth’s ice-cutting machine 
was almost as important as the cotton gin and one novelty in this interesting 
book is the revelation of how long the natural ice industry lingered on in New 
England; it finally went the way of the Fall River boat at about the same time 
and, Providence at work, snow for ski runs replaced ice as an economic resource 
for the stony acres of New Hampshire and Vermont. Dr Anderson has pursued 
the subject with indefatigable ingenuity. We see refrigeration made a political 
issue, an item in the high cost of living (the reasoning was and is obscure, but it 
took the heat off the tariff, if one may risk a bull). Control of refrigerating 
facilities got into the Supreme Court and the venerable Fourteenth Amendment 
came to the rescue. Ice, as readers of Kipling know, was an important export 
as far away as Calcutta, a more useful export to the immemorial East than 
ginseng. Problems of freight rates bedevilled the early industry and ice-preserved 
meat was the object of suspicion to local patriots and butchers. In much more 
modern times, the coming of the deep freeze has not only revolutionized 
domestic life but provided a useful political metaphor. The rise of domestic 
refrigeration units, with the consequent decline of the ice man, may be one cause 
of the collapse of burlesque and, although this is, as Dr Anderson suggests, the 
subject of another book, air conditioning was probably an essential condition of 
concentration of federal power in Washington. D. W. Brocan 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
JEAN-PIERRE AGUET. Les gréves sous la Monarchie de Juillet 1830-47. (Geneva: 


E. Droz. 1954. Pp.xxxv + 406. No price.) M. Aguet’s comprehensive and scholarly 
account of the strikes that occurred in France between 1830 and 1847 is an 
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important contribution to the economic and social history of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. His researches are based upon printed and archive material available 
in Paris, but the departmental archives have not been examined. The author 
points out that his material is largely of middle-class origin and that the point 
of view of the workers is represented only by a small number of pamphlets 
and by the files of /’ Atelier. At the time of the July Monarchy industrialization 
had not developed in France to the same extent as in Britain or Belgium and 
so it is not surprising to find that labour unrest occurred among craftsmen—such 
as hatters, shoemakers, tailors, carpenters and handloom weavers—just as much 
as among factory-workers or miners. It is clear from this study that some of the 
familiar causes of unrest among factory-operatives in the early industrial age 
were just as rife among French craftsmen and domestic workers at a time when 
the large manufacturing establishment was the exception and not the rule. 
How serious were the grievances of the workers, particularly when trade was 
bad, can be seen from the large number of strikes that occurred among men who 
were not organized in trade unions. In the 1830’s and 1840’s the French trade 
union movement had been driven underground since combinations were still 
forbidden by law. According to statistics issued by the Office du Travail there 
were 1,049 strikes in France between 1830 and 1847 which led to prosecution 
before the courts. The total number of strikes was higher than this since not all 
strikes were followed by any legal action on the part of the authorities. M. Aguet’s 
inquiries have brought to light information concerning 382 strikes in 1830-47 
and particulars of these labour disputes have been analysed by industries and 
by regions. The author admits that his book ‘tient plus du catalogue que 
d’explication des faits’ but in his final chapter he does offer some valuable, though 
tentative, comments upon French strikes in Louis Philippe’s reign. 


University of Manchester W. O. HENDERSON 


G. B. Pyran. Imperial Policy and South Africa, 1902-10. (Oxford University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xi+270. 35s.) This book is a re-examination of the motives 
which prompted Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ‘magnanimous gesture’ 
of 1907 in restoring self-government to the defeated Boer Republics. The author 
regards this, not unreasonably, as the major event in imperial policy between 
the South African and the First World War and is concerned to elucidate on the 
one hand the influence of Gladstonian thought on Liberal policy in South 
Africa and on the other the influence of that Liberal policy on the acceptance 
of the idea of Commonwealth. Apart from published sources, Mr Pyrah has 
made extensive use of the papers of Campbell-Bannerman—the hero of his 
study—and also of those of Ripon, Herbert Gladstone and Asquith. While at 
times he seems to attach importance to statements simply because they have not 
hitherto been printed, he has on the whole used these sources with discrimina- 
tion. He is fair to Chamberlain, but Milner, desiring self-government only when 
assured that the former republics had become sufficiently ‘British’ in population 
and outlook to justify it, comes out as an unimaginative opponent of the Liberal 
ideals. Mr Pyrah’s liking for somewhat sententious comment will not be to the taste 
of every reader and his opening chapter on ‘The Liberals and the Empire’— 
perhaps an afterthought?—shows him less at home in dealing with ideas than 
with policy. His analysis of the social and economic background to the South 
African settlement is useful, ifnot penetrating. But on policy and the background 
to policy his book is illuminating not least in its detailed examination of the 
dilemma confronting a Liberal administration which, as Milner had long since 
diagnosed, could win the confidence of the two European peoples for the 
experiment of self-government only by some sacrifice of native interests. 


St John’s College, Cambridge P. N. S. MANSERGH 
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FRangoise Bourtez-Grece. Les Classes Sociales aux Etats-Unis. (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1954. Pp. 234.) A book of this length on a subject of this 
magnitude cannot attempt more than a survey and assessment of the results 
of recent research. This in itself is a difficult and thoroughly worth-while task. 
The material is extensive, unequal in quality and patchy in coverage, and both 
historians and sociologists should be grateful for any competent study of the 
outcome of it all. This study is certainly competent and has the courage to 
offer interpretations, without which it would be of little value. If the section 
dealing with prestige ratings and ‘subjective social status’ is unsatisfying, the 
fault lies more in the original material than in the way the author handles it. 
Where the evidence is more exact and substantial, the picture presented here is 
clear and helpful. This applies to the treatment of such subjects as the position 
of the negroes and of immigrant groups, the rise and fall of occupations, the 
distribution of income, and the volume and direction of social and occupational 
mobility. The broad conclusions are that American class structure is in a 
formative stage, that what is emerging is a large middle class without a true 
aristocracy or proletariat, but only a small élite group at the top and a rather 
heterogeneous collection of unfortunates at the bottom; but that within the 
middle class a hierarchical structure is hardening, mobility is becoming restricted, 
self-recruitment more predominant and class-consciousness stronger; ‘status’, 
i.e. objectively determined position in the economic system, is yielding to ‘class’ 
i.e. self-conscious membership of ideologically homogeneous groups; but this is 
not significantly stimulating class conflict. As for the negroes, though class 
differences are growing within the group, the group as a whole retains the 
essential character of a caste. The picture is coherent and plausible; further 
research is needed before anything more definitive can be expected. Unfortu- 
nately the book is marred by some minor defects which could have easily been 
removed by careful proof-reading—errors in authors’ names or initials in foot- 
notes, such as ‘Wright C. Mills’ for ‘C. Wright Mills’, “L. W. Warner’ for 
“WwW. L. Warner’, ‘Oliver E. Cox’ for ‘Oliver C. Cox’, and more serious (p. 39) 
‘Davis Kingsley A.S.R. 1943’ for ‘Kingsley Davis, A.J.S., 1943’. Table 2 on p. 29 
derived from the U.S. Census is unintelligible, partly because such terms as 
‘Middle Class’, ‘Salariés’, and ‘ Entrepreneurs’ need defining, and partly because 
the two percentage columns add up to 118 and 125. In Table 6 on p. 32 the 
figures have been set against the wrong dates, and in Table 20 (p. 114) the 
last figure in the line against * Professionels’ has been omitted; it should be 4:0. 


London School of Economics ay ARSHALL 


A. Hi. Bircu. Federalism, Finance and Social Legislation. Canada, Australia and 
the United States. (Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. 314. 355.) Comparative 
studies of social or political institutions which provide little more than a series 
of self-contained descriptive accounts conveniently brought together in one book 
are likely to end up by being superficial, confusing and dull. Mr Birch just 
avoids these dangers in the first third of his book wherein he gives us a brief 
historical account of intergovernmental financial relations in Canada, Australia 
and the United States from federation to the Second World War. Much of this 
is well-trodden ground. After this general survey the book begins to take on 
shape and purpose. It develops into a comparative analysis of the problems of 
federal finance in relation to the origins, development and scope of social 
legislation in the three countries. As such, it constitutes a valuable and inter- 
esting contribution to our understanding of the changing character of federalism 
and of the different factors which have determined state and federal policies 
for income security, medical care, old age pensions and other social services. 
It is clear from Mr Birch’s analysis that the particular complications of federal 
government have played a much more important role in the formation and 
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application of social policies than most students of the subject have hitherto 
recognized. The political case for federal government comes into conflict at 
many points with the political case for social justice in respect to pensions, 
family allowances and other social needs. It dominates, for example, the 
problem of ‘the poorer states’. To what extent is it possible to provide uniform 
and nation-wide social benefits without radically changing the nature of federal- 
state relations? What effect has the financing of these benefits had on the 
problem of state and federal income tax and other sources of revenue? Such 
questions as these are carefully and lucidly discussed by Mr Birch. He shows, 
in conclusion, that the collective impact of these social welfare developments 
in recent years has profoundly changed the political and financial structure of 


the federal system in all three countries. RiagaRD Mo eres 


London School of Economies 


Prerre GeorcE and Jean Tricart. L’Europe Centrale, Les Etats, vol. u. Orbis 
Introduction aux Etudes de Géographie. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1954. Pp. 456.) Volume 1 of this work discussed the physical geo- 
graphy and the growth of nation states in Central Europe; this new volume 
completes the study of this major area by a review of the economic and political 
geography of its component states. ‘Central Europe’ is variously delimited by 
geographers, finding its basis in its interior location and its core in Germany. 
In this volume attention is directed to the two Germanies, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, the Alpine countries of Switzerland and Austria, and the lower 
Danubian countries of Hungary and Rumania. The area covered is thus some- 
what less than that of E. de Martonne’s classic two-volumed L’ Europe Centrale 
(1932) which included Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. While much of this work, to 
which George and Tricart pay tribute, still stands, it necessarily now presents 
an historical picture of the politico-economic patterns and problems of the 
inter-war years. The value of the present volume lies in the attempt made to 
analyse and interpret the problems and conditions within a region which was 
once the Mitteleuropa of German power politics and is now a broad borderland 
between Western and Russian civilization. This book discusses the differential 
and divergent development of the two parts of Germany and the planned 
economic development of the Peoples’ Republics of Central Europe, the 
economies of which are now closely associated and indeed geared with that of 
the U.S.S.R. The reader is provided with a wealth of information on the 
changing scene from which to draw his own conclusions. He will note that the 
authors of this work show no lack of sympathy with the problems which beset the 
Communist peoples of Central Europe, nor do they disguise their dissatisfaction 
(e.g. in respect of obstacles to East-West trade) with the attitudes and activities 


of the West is ‘ 
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